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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on 
MONDAY, the and, and RE- OPENED on MonDaY: the 9th 


NUARY, 1871. 
of JA aber 28, 1870. Principal Librarian 


(GENERAL EXHIBITION A WATEe COLOUR 


DUDLEY GALLERY, “Saypticn Hall, Piccadilly. 
NOTICE TO. EXHIBITORS.—All DRAWINGS intended for the 
SEV ENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION must be sent to the GaLLerr 
on the 2nd or 3rd of Sousiey next, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
Jor. Copies of Regulations can be had on application to the 
Secretary, at the Gallery. 


NWVENING LECTURES.— ROYAL SCHOOL 
of MINES, Jermyn-street. 

GUTHRIE will commence a Course of EIGHT LEC- 
orate: ‘The First Principles of Electricity,’ on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, the 4th January, at 80 clock, to be continued on each succeed- 
ing W ednesday Evening, at the same hour. Tickets for the whole 


Coutse, petos 5s, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 











VENING LECTURES for WORKING MEN. 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, Jermyn-street. 

The Second Course of this RE eg | of Six Lectures, by 
ANDREW Cc. RAMSAY, LL.D. .S. on ‘ The Geology of the Ter- 
tiary and Post-Tertiary *Epochs.’ wil be commenced on MONDAY, 
the 9th Jannary, at 8o’clock. Tickets may be obtained by Working 
Men only on MONDAY EVENING, the 2nd January, from 7 o’clock, 
upon payment of 6d. for the whole ‘Course. Only one Ticket can be 
issued to each applicant, who is requested to bring his Name, Addre 
and Occupation written on a piece cs t paper, for which the e Ticket will 
be exchanged. ENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Pro- 
FESSOR MARKS will begin a Course of Twelve Lectures on the 

POST- IBLICAL a TURE of the JEWS, on THURSDAY, 
January 12, 1871, at 8 


The subsequent teh baal will be delivered on the succeeding Thursday 
Evenings rw ~~ ame ® _ 
the Course, 8. 
wend JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE. —The Classes will recommence on 
MONDAY, January 8nd, 1 

FACULTY@f ARTS teary LAWS = FACULTY of a yg _ 
The Lent Term will commence on TU ESDAY, January 3rd, 187 

The SCHOOLS for BOYS between the Ages of Seven and ein 
TheLent form will begin on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1871. 

fe EBYENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathe- 
sar &c.—The Lent Term will commence on MONDAY, January 

th, 1871 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College may be 
obtained at the Office of the College on application either personally 
or by letter. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and on Y a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


LD fae yt tJ COLLEGE. — LOGIC. — HIS- 
Y¥ of rELeosoPEe. —Professor CROOM ROBERTSON 
will Lecture on LOGIC in the Lent _ Summer Terms, beginning on 
Thursday, the 5th of y bbe at1l0oclock. Fee (for above Sixty feo. 
tures), 4l. 48. Alsoon the HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
chiefly English, during Lent Term, on Monday Evenings, at 7 30, 
from January 9th. Fee (for about Twelve Lectures), 11. 118. 6d. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


GOCIETY of HEBREW LITERATURE 
CLASSES. 

The Committee beg to announce that Dr. ABRAHAM BENISCH 
has consen give a series of Expositions in connexion with this 
Society. The Books selected are, for Course I., the ‘“‘ Book of Know- 
ledge,” by Maimonides (ym DD). For Course II., the i of 
Isaiah, with the Commentary of Rabbi David Kimchi ("p be | 

Each Class will be held once a week, to commence in al, 1871. 

The Classes are open to as: hae ep of the Society, ant others above 
the age of 16 are of one of the Com- 
mittee. It is d that. ail the 
Hon. Sec., Israel Davis, Esq., 11, The Avenue, oieokhectne S.E., who 
will be happy to answer aneny inquiry. Application should be made 
not later than January 9, 1871 


B EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49, BEDFORD-SQUARE, London. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. 


LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, ‘~" 2.) 1871. 
pectuses, wich particulars respecting Scholarshi riing, &c. may 
be had st the College. JANE MAR TNEAU. on. Sec. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 

The JUNIOR HALF TERM begins January 9th. 

The SENIOR TERM, January 25th. 

Terms, &c., may be had on application to 
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Dp + 
« * 
the Lady Resident. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — Git- 
CHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. One Scholarshi on. Tr annum, 
pinabte yor three years at Owens Co lege, is offered ed ¢ Competition 
in t of the Galrereits: “of London, in 
i, = of this, aud-ether Entrance Exhibitions, 


en —— 2 
be sent on application. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


(GIGGLESWICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near 
Chat SETTLE, Yorkshire. 
irman of the Governors—Sir JAMES a ere 
Bart., Gawthorpe Hall, Bi - 
ead Master—Rev. GEORGE errs, M.A., 
— Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
T TERM will begin on gr 25th of JANUARY. A large 
Bangin House for Fifty Boys has latel ed.—F. 
and other information apaly mh be Wastzn. ai a 














NDIAN eat ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
OOPER’S HILL, SURRE 
By order of o Secretary 2 State for see in Council. 
India Office, 30th November, 187 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIV =. thata COMPETITIVE ER AMINA- 
TION will be held in JUNE XT, for the selection of Fifty Candi- 
dates for admission to this Collene 
e Examination will be open to all British-born subjects of good 
C a — oo moaber <a ypcnenes who pe tego the ages of 17 ane 





years. 
instruction fa the College, including a practical course under a Civil a= 
Mechanical Engineer, and on being found qualified, will be —— 
to the Engineer Service of the Indian Government, on a salary 
ay at Ks, 4,200 (about 4201.) per annum 

The Examination will embrace the following subjects :— 





English : C i — rr" 

ing ‘om positio’ ° oe 
History ene Literature | a ee 500 $ 1,000 
Mathematics, Pure —_ Mi ous, oe oe ° +. 2,000 
Lati ° ee oe on 1,000 
ion és o ee ee . ++ 1,000 
renal ee es os e oe ee 750 
750 





Steal and Experimental Sciences, | limited to not more than’ 
three of the fou (2) 
Heat and Light ; (3) Electricity and Magnetism; (4) Geology 
and fhe ase Geography . os 9 
Mechanical (Geometrical) Drawing oe ee 
Freehand (Figure and Landscape) Spraving ae 300 
The Charge made to Students at the College will ‘be at the rate of 
1501. per annum. 
inn — particulars apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, Civil 
Serv a We Rie or the Secretary, 
Public W orks Department, India Office, 8.V 
(Signed) HERMAN MEBIVALE. 


~e LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
pal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S.E., late Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The NEW TERM commences on WEDNESDAY, the 18th of Janu- 
a , 1871, when the Pupils Re-assemble at the College. 
plications for Admission should be addressed to the Principat ; 
or “Re Secretary of the International Education Society (Limited), at 
the College, Spring-grove, Middlesex. 











ADIES’ COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
oe NORWOOD. Principals—Mrs. and Miss Ricnarpson. 
—Fees and 1¢0 Guineas, the latter including Kiding Lessons 


Scientific Lectures each alternate 


d Ti =. t fe - abe Crystal Palace. 
week. Profes daily att - The NEXT TERM will ‘com 


week. Professors in daily yee 
mence (D.V.) on the 20th Of JANUA 


ABLBO ROUGH COLLEGE. — The Council 

give notice that the post of HEAD MASTER to the College is 
VACANT. Candidates are requested to send in their Names and Tes- 
timonials to the Bursar at Marlborough ae on or before the 7th 
of JANUARY, 1871, from whom particulars a: alary, &c.,can be 
obtained. The Council will meet for the Election of the Head Master 
on MONDAY, January 16th. 


4 hes? UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECK- 
HAM, London, S.E., for the ie Senteing of Youths to business, will 
be RE-OPENED Junuary ‘V6th, 1 
A List of Leading Firms, oh ar - Present re eg of the Schools, 
forwarded on application to the Principal, JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 
N.B. Private Students received. 








UPERIOR BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for YOUNG uADIES. 

The Conductor of a large and tablish t WISHES TO 

oma at theend of the present Session, in favour of one or more 

the qualifications and means necessary to carry it on 





efticient! 
It is situated in an excellent and growin | looatitr. unaffected by 
Pec tagg or other Educational changes. — Ad Boarpine anp Day 
SHOOL, Messrs. ees rts & Scott, Ndvertising "Agents, 13, Hanover- 
street, Edinburg 


DUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S Davucurers. 
—Mademoiselle CRESSEIL, Directrice de l'Institution A ig 
tante, 57, BOULEVARDE BUREAU, Pare de Neuilly, PAR —— 
to inform the Parents of her former Pupils, and Friends i ‘Bugina 
that she has RE-OPENED her SCHOOL at NOTTIN 
ught with her eas of her MPrench 
ted by German and English Resident Gover- 
nesses, and by excellent Masters wnt Muse, Singing. Painting, &c. 
Terms, from 50i. to 601. m highly con- 
nected Families.—For particulars address to Mademoiselle 
121, Blenheim-crescent, Notting Hill, London, 


DUCATION.—CROOM’S-HILL SCHOOL, 
Wn) ace nea. London. Principal—Rev. T. GOODWIN, 

M.A. D.C.L. LL.D.—That this School still maingains its high repute. 
the following proof is given :—It 12 Candidates in the Oxford 
Local meager Be in June last; of these, 5 were in Honours, 3 of 
them being pl in the First Class, consisting of only 8 of the 122 
Successful Candidates papplied by the —— in the London centre. 
The curriculum of studi: adapted to of 5 
jw ring for the Universities, the iene ae ‘Navy, the Civil Service, 

Commercial Life.—A Peapecees will be forwarded on aprlication. 


RS. BAYNES and her SISTERS (the Misses 
Beard) have REMOVED their School from Denmark-hill to 
MOUNT VIEW, Greenhill, Hampstead. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on JANUARY 26th. 


Aenea SOCIETY, 24, Otp Bonp-stTrREgt, 
DON. Founded in 1849, for Promoting the KNOWLEDGE 
Se... — by Copying and Publishing important Works of Ancient 








RESSEIL, 














Tre 


The "PAYMENT of 11. 1s. as an ent donati 
bership, as an Associate, for life. 

The PUBLICATIONS are sold at lower prices to Members, and at 
higher to the Public. 

The SOCIETY’S APARTMENTS, with the Collection of Drawings 
and Publications, arranged for Exhibition, are open daily. 

The WORKS NOW ON SALE include Chromo-lithographs and 
Engravings from the Works of Giorro, MasoLino, Masaccio, Fruip- 
pino Lippi, Fra AnGetico, Gozzoti, Manteona, Borricer.i, GHiR- 
LANDAIO, Perveino, Francia, Fra Bartotommeo, L. da Vixct, Lvimi, 
Dev Sarto, Bazzi, RAPHAEL, Memuine, Van Eyck, &e., a ices 
varying from 78. 6d. to 2l. 28. 

CIRCULARS, containing Rules, Names of Country Agents, and 
Lists of Publications, with Prices, may be obtained (or will be sent 


free by post) on application to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24, Old Bond-street, London. 


GOVERNESS. —A Young Lady (Daughter of a 

Professional man), educated in France and Germany, and capable 
of teaching French, German, Music, and Beane: desires a SLTU- 
ATLON ina GENTLEMAN'S FA MILY. Pupils under Twelve pre- 
ferred. not ot ject to go Aiceed. —Address B. B., 








Messrs. Terry, 





ARROW PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
HEAD MASTER—The REV. C. H. TANDY, M.A 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP tenable in THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
BOYS are also PREPARED for. ETON, WINCHESTER, 
Cc. 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 19th, 1871. 


ODDESDON ENDOWED ' GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, founded 1559, will be found complete in every Depart- 
ment. Reference to Gentlemen whose Sons are now at the School 
from the East and West Indies, from Ireland, and from several of the 
Counties of the United Kingdom. Terms moderate and inclusive.— 
Address Heap Master, Hoddesdon Grammar School, Herts. 


a dee AM GRAMMAR- SOROot London, 
8.W.—Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A. M.D. F.R.A.S., Head Master. 
j~athematics, Cpacies, Wao English, French, ‘onan and Draw- 
ing taught. AL DEPARTMENT for —_ preparin for 
Public Competitive. (ee iy ion and Milita: T 
TERM of 1871 begins on the 19th of JANUARY. 
by Dr. Wrigley’s Pupils in December, 1870 :—1. O. d 

nal Mathematical Examination ; 2. Cambridge First Class in Natu- 
ral Science Tripos (third) ; 3. W. oolwich Royal Engineers (second). 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
President—The Rev. JOSEPH FENN. 
Principal—The Rev. J. KEMPTHORNE, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second and Mathematical Master—The Rev. R. J. Pearse, M.A. 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Gambetdgs. 

Assistant Masters—Mr. T. Batson, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford ; Mr. Alfred Tucker, Magdalen College, cambridge : 
Mr. E. E. Sutton, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin; Mr. W. R. 
Burgess, B.A., Queen's College, Oxford ; Mr. John Auld. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Head Master—The Rev. J. Morgan, LL.D., Trinity Ma sae Dublin. 

Instructors in Physical Science, Chemistry, Forti ification, —The Rev. 
H. M. Hart, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin ; Mr. M. Strattock, B.A. 
Pembroke College, bridge 
Sanskrit and Arabic—The Rev. George Small, M.A., Edinburgt 











St & Co. 6, Hatton-garden, E 


NDIAN ENGINEERING, FOREST, and TELE- 
GRAPH EXAMINATIONS. —Special Courses, preparatory for 
se Examinations, will commence at the HARTLEY, INSTITU- 

TION, SOUTHAMPTON, early in January.—For Prospectus address 
the Paincipa. 


R. THOMSON, Graduate of the London and 
Edinburgh Universities, Successor to Mr. Maccoll, receives a 
limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS, who may 
either be Educated in his House, or attend Classes at the University. 
One Vacancy in January and another in April. 
12, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 


USSIAN TAUGHT, and TRANSLATIONS 
ADE.—Apply to Russia, care of Mr. Wilson, Bookseller, 93, 
Great me mg [Bloomsbury , W.C, 


QCANDIN AVIAN LANGUAGES.—G. BorBert, 

Graduated at the University of a Teacher of Norwegian 
and Danish, Translations to.and fro he Scandinavian Languages, 
English, French and German.—43, ‘Great Coram-street, Russell-square. 


LADY, an Authoress, wishes to obtain LITE- 

RARY EMPLOYMENT. She is a French 
Latin Scholar. Would copy MSS. correctly, and ——— the 
Correction of Proofs.—Address, stating terms, to F. M. N., Post-office, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


OME in the N.W. Durator for a STUDIOUS, 
but DELICATE YOUT 
A LADY, who has hen ws a liberal Education, and assisted in 
reparing Bo: re for College, offers the above to a tena — com- 
fort and soli d Study are combined. Subjects: C 
guages ages, Composition with a special view ¢ to Contes dence, and 4 General 
nstruction, E. F., Calfs’s, Stationers, Edg- 
ware-roa 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Gentleman, experienced 
, in TEACHING, sosenves 9 fow PUPILS Romeo ee Pre- 





























English and Writing Master—Mr. H. Earland. 
French Masters—Mr. E. Sueur; Mr. F. Osiander, B.D. 
German Master—Mr. F. Osiander, B.D. 
Drawing Mastere—Mr. L. J. Steele; Mr. John Auld, jun. 
Geometrical Drawing Master—Mr. W. W. Wolffram. 
Exhibitions of 501. each, tenable for three years, are ded every 





for the Universities, 
= Pursuits.—Address J. N., 22, Tanark-villas, Maida-vale, w. 

N ART-MASTER, baving Four Art-Certificates 
of the highest le, requires a Situation as HEAD MASTER 
ofa SCHOOL 0 ART, or some such similar tion.—N.B. A Foreign 








dea 


not objected to.—Apply A. B., 35, Portland-crescent, 





year to Pupils proceeding to the Universities 
Classical and M. Scholarships of 102. are also 
every year; and also Three rding-house yey rel to be com- 
peted for under certain regulations, on entering the Schoo 
The NEXT TERM commences on ay ong 19th 
a ence Se moieet Le ission, Terms, Boarding-houses, &c. 
may be to the P ninetrits or by letter to = 
Secretary, J. Eo Panter, Esq., Proprietary School, Blackheath 
London, 8.E. 














O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS.—Joun Srenson 
has REDUCED the PRICE of his Octavo Portraits from 6d. to 

8d. each, and all other mneraven Portraits in like proportion. Please 
order from Evans's Catal , or from my own Lists, viz., Parts 60, 61, 
Part of Alp abetical Catal 


62, and First fae STENSON, 
and Printseller, 15, King's-place, Chelsea, mdon, 8.W. Books and 


Prints, n large or small co! ections, bought. 
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EP ITORsHIP. —A fully-qualified Gentleman, for 
several years the successful Chief Editor of a well-known Scien- 
tific Weekly, is open toa RE-ENGAGEM ENT.—Address, with Names 
and Directions in full, and Salary offered, Civic Exareer, A. O., 17 
Praed-street, Paddington, W. References exchanged. 


ULL SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. — The 
Office of LIBRARIAN is NOW VACANT.— For particulars 
pply to How. Sec., Subscription Library, Royal Institution, Hull. 


W ONFORD HOUSE, EXETER. 
President—-JOHN GEARE, Esq 


This Palatial Institution for the INSANE, situated in one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of Exeter, possessing all the advantages of a 
Private Asylum, IS NOW OPENED, and offers every comfort to 
Patients.—For Terms apply to Dr. Lyte, Wonford House, Exeter. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Houmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


oO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gentle- 
man desires to sy his SON in the OFFICE of a good PRO- 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER — he might obtain a knowledge of 
Reporting, Sub-editing, &c.— y to ALpua, care of Messrs. Ham- 
mond & Nephew, 3, Abchurch-' — sLombard- street, London. 


. ~ 7 Try Ben 
© CAPITALISTS.—NEWSPAPER INVEST- 
MENT.—A GENTLEMAN, who was entrusted as Manager 
with the organization of the Business details connected with the 
successful starting, and for many years subsequently, with the de- 
velopment of one of our most popular Periodicals, is desirous of 
associating himself with one or more Gentlemen (of Capital), in start- 
ing a _ op iri a of an entirely unique and most popular cha- 
racter. Trial Number has been printed, copies of which can be 
seen, in poh ma By this means, the acceptance of the Paper by 
the Trade and by the Public has been satisfactorily tested. A very 
large circulation and profit may be relied upon. A Stationery Firm 
of y, either alone, or in conjunction with an 
approved Printing Firm, would be treated with, as well as private 
Rireher desirous of such an investment. Bond side applications for 
rther particulars with real names, or those of Solicitors, by letter 
in the first instance, addressed Epiror, 33, Brydges-street, Covent- 
garden, W.C., will receive prompt «attention. 


REE LIBRARY, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
LEICESTER. 
T9 BOOKSELLERS. 

The COMMITTEE of the LEICESTER FREE LIBRARY invite 
OFFERS of WORKS of English Literature of the last Twenty years’ 
issue, to the extent of 2,000 Volumes of Books, adapted for circ ulation, 
and 1,000 Volumes for the Reference department. The Books to be 
perfect and in good condition ; to be subject to the selection of the 
Committee ; to be delivered carriage paid to Leicester ; and to be on 
approval and selection for two weeks. 

y previously sending lists of Books intended to be offered, the Com- 
mittee could strike out, and render it unnecessary to send Books 
already in the Library. No Catalogue is yet ready to send as a guide. 

Full particulars to be sent, addressed to the Town Cuerg, at the 
Library, not later than THU URS Day, the 19th Janui ary. 

y order 
SAMUEL STONE, Town Clerk. 


HE Spacious and Well-lighted GALLERIES, 

No. 9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET, are NOW TO 

BE LET, for the season, or by the yeur, as Picture Galleries, or for 

Fine-Art’ Exhibitions. They are warmed, and there is the use of a 

Committee-room, Porter, &c.—Apply to Mr. Freem an, Resident Secre- 

tary; i me. Mr. Epmeston, Hon. Secretary, 5, Crown-court, Old Broad- 
stree Cc 


OUSE and STUDIO, on View, and to be LET 
or SOLD,—late in the Occupation of a ScuLpror deceased,— 
well situated in HERCULES-BUILDINGS, DAMBEEE. near West- 
minster Bridge. Rent only 501. per annum y offer a very favour- 
able opportunity to Artists or small Ms anufacturers, or to any one 
requiring a Residence and spacious Room, that is well adapted for a 
Studio or Shop.—The Works, Statues, Casts, Drawings, and Designs of 
me tere Seu!ptor, will shortly be on View for Sale.—Apply to 
Barnarp, Lye oA —— 156, York-road, Lambeth; or to Mr. 

phe eng 60, Mark-la: 


V INTERING FUR 

CLUNY-HILL HYDROPATHIC 
Forres, Morayshire, N.B. Unegualled in Great Britain for its dry 
situation and salubrious climate.—See Jmperial Gazetteer and Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia. 


HE FEEBLE-MINDED.—There are a FEW 
VACANCIES in an Institution near London, for the care and 
skilled Training of the Feeble-minded and Backward of both sexes. 
It combines a highly-trained staff and experienced Medical Direction 
with the comforts and refinements of a first-class home.—Address 
A.pua, Mr. H. Reed’s, Stationer, 67, Oxford-street, London. 


. eo PP & & Ff & CS ©, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS and MINIATURE PAINTERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 
4, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W. 


A UTOTYPES.—A fine Collection of these beau- 

tiful Works of Art ON VIEW, at the Grand Gallery of the 
Autotype Fine-Art Company (Limited), 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, 
Oxford-street (next door to Winsor & Newron’s). 


HE GRANDEST BOOKSTALL in EUROPE 

at J. POOLE’S, 15, 16,.38 and 39, BOOKSELLERS’-ROW, 

Steand, ‘pritish and Foreign, one and Secondhand, in every Depart: 

ment of Literature. A ALOGUE of CLASSICS, SCHOOL 

BOOKS, HELPS, KEYS, io just ready: inclose a stamp. Also one 

containing the NEW BOOKS of the S¢ season, Prizes, Presents, &c. in 
plain or rich bindings. 


> oO 7 P 
QCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.—Elementary Collection 
to illustrate the new edition of* Lyell’s Elements of Geology,’ and 
facilitate the study of Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 
, 50, to 500 guineas ; also a specimens of minerals, rocks, hg 
and recent shells, geological m ps, hammers, all the recent publica: 
tions, &c., of J. NNANT, "Mineralogist to Her Majesty, No. 149, 
Strand, London. Private instruction is giv na in Geology and Miueral- 
ogy by "Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W. 


UTOGRAPHS. — Just out, a New CATALOG UE 

of an interesting Collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 

celebrated Emperors, Royal Princes, Artists, great Musical Composers, 

Poets, Writers, &c., to be had on application, or by post on receipt of 
one stamp, of M.C. Lanvssi2re, 19, Piccadilly, W., London. 


IRESIDE COMFORT.—The PATENT hEAD- 
ING EASEL, for Holding the Book, Lamp, and Meals in any 
position over an eae? Chair, Bed or Sofa. Invaluable to Invalids, 
Students, and aged persons. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful and elegant perf. Prices, 203. and 50s. Drawings free. — 
J. CARTER, 55, MORTIMER-STREET, W. 
































INVALIDS.— 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


























THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an abundant supply during 
the year of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library 


during the past Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 

SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 
New Edition, now ready—Postage free on application. 
The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than 

Two Hundred Thousand Volumes 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
in good Second-hand condition, at the Lowest Current Prices; and 


TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 
OF WORKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
WELL ADAPTED FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES AND DRAWING-ROOM TABLES, 
Ané for 


Birthday Presents and New Year’s Gifts. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lutep), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


Late Hookham’s Library.—107th Year. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 
SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE. 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the NEW. BOOKS (English, French, Italian and 
German) are placed freely in circulation in large numbers 
immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in 
readiness for Subscribers of all rates. 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three and Four Guineas per annum 
are supplied on a specially liberal scale in the Country, and in 
London and the Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange 
of Books within Six Miles from the Library. 


CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


Subscribers of Five Guineas the Year or Three Guineas the 
Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly 
favourable terms, which, from the INCREASED NUMBER of 
VOLUMES allowed, are also very advantageous for Book Clubs 
in London as in the Country, or for two or three neighbours 
uniting in the same Subscription. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to 
a discount of 10 per cent., and are furnished with 80 Volumes 
at a time of the Newest Works for 25 Guineas the Year. 

NOTICE.—Booksellers are especially invited, in their own 
interest, to apply for the peculiarly favourable TRADE 
TERMS and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes. 

New Subscriptions are entered Daily. 


BARGAINS IN MODERN BOOKS. 


Later Additions and further Reductions are to be found in 
the last Edition of the MONTHLY SALE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining more than Twelve Hundred different Works. 

The Bound Books are unique as Presents, and (as no profit is 
sought on the binding) they are also the most moderate in price. 
. All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are posted free 

y 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, General Manager, 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CITY OFFICE—29, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 





[He UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Sie gent 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any Pn. : 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books. En lish, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses. with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Cle: >with 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced por 
may os m had, beget on ei ogee ge nated 's, CuuRTon’s, ~~ 
son’s. and Saunpers & Orvey’s United Libraries, 307, 
near the Polytechnic. , Regent, street, 


ape 

UTHORS A DVISED WITH as to Cost of 

~ pate te and ys oo sISHING, a the cheapest mode of 
ringing ou SS.—YarTes LEXANDER, Printers, 7, § 

Chancery-lane, W.C. ae 


HEAP BOOKS.—Book Collectors are requested 
to send for A. IRVINE’S NEW CATALOGUE, which will be 
aout, free, to all Applicants.—28, Upper Manor-street, Chelsea, London 











INGHAM’S NEW GAMES, 
Post free for 2 extra stamps. 
STELLA, 64 Cards, by Harry Clench, identical with BEZIQUE. le. 
PARADE, 42 Cards, by Harry Clench, a new Military Game. 1g, 
TROUSSEAU, 39 Cards, by Mab, an elegant Round Game. 1g, 
SWEEPSTAKES, 36 Cards, by Mab, a Sporting Game. is, 
WANTS, 40 Cards, by Harry Clench, a very Funny Game. lg. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS, 64 Cards, by Mab, a Game of Repartee. 1g, 
QUIZ, 109 Cards, by Harry Clench, an Orthographical Game, 1, 
QUID PRO QUO, 78 Cards, by Mab, a Conversational Game. ig, 
LEVEE, 40 Cards, by Harry Clench, an Heraldic Game, in Box. 1g, 6g. 
R.W. Bingham, Publisher, Bristol ; and of Joseph Evans & Son, 
London : and all Stationers and Fancy Repositories, 


HE MARVELLOUS CRYSTAL; or, Magie 
Mirror. This surprising Scientific Ter, instantly transforms gro. 
tesque distortions into perfect pictures. The Crystal, with 12 designs, 
post free for 42 stamps. The Trade oe 
H. G. Crarke & Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


LARKE’S PARLOUR GAMES, 
Post free for one extra stamp. 
The MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH. A me yo rastous 
Pastime. 50,000 Transformations of Wit and Humow 
THREE MERRY MEN. Anamusing Game. 1s. 
K.K.K. KOMIKAL KONVERSATION KARDS. le. 
The SHAKSPERIAN ORACLE. A Game of Fortune. 1s, 
FUN ALIVE. A Tempestuously Mirthful Game. 1s. 
POPPING the QUESTION. A New Game as Old as the Hills. 1g, 
CUPID’S MAGIC CARDS. Very amusing. 1s. 
MIXED PICKLES. A Merry Game for One Person or Three. 1s. 
MATCH and CATCH. A Merry Picture Game. 1s. 
The THAUMATROPE. An Optic Wonder. 1s. 
PATCHEESI ; or, HOMEWARD BOUND. A New _— Exciting 
Game, with Teetotum and Counters complete. 1s. 6d 
H. G. Crarke & Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent- ganien. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughter, 
—These wonderful Animals go through their extraordinary evo- 
lutions daily, at 2, Garrick-street. The pair sent post free, with full 
instructions, for 14 stamps.—PUNCH on HORSEBACK” with the 
Funny Root-i-toot, 14 stamps. 
H. G, Crarke & Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE ZOETROPE; or, Wheel of Life.—The 
Greatest Wonder of the Age. —This marvellous Optical Toy, com- 
plete, with 12 strips of figures, price 5s. Packed in a box, carriage free 
for 90 stamps. 
H. G. Crarke & Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE CHOPPED-UP MONKEY, 
Funny Puzzle for Children. Post free for 7 stamps. 

in Slices, 7 stamps. Subdivided Clown, 7 stamps. 
H. G, CLarge & Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


7s 


y ONDERFUL TUB, 2s. 6d., sent free to any 
Railway Town in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, for 
36 Stamps. Defies detection. A child can work it. ST EREOSCOP Ic 
COMPANY, 54, Cheapside; 110 and 108, Regent-street. “ One of the 
most attractive and puzzling tricks ever issued.”—Standard. 
THE GUINEA BOX of SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES sent free to 
any Railway Town aa above, on receipt of 21s. to Samuen CLarg, “A 
very good guinea’s worth.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


E LA RUE & CO.”S PLAYING CARDS. 
—The New Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only, of the Manufacturers, 


Thos. De La Rue & Co. London. 


BEZIQUE and CALABRASELLA In Boxgs, 

with “GUIDE” by CAVENDISH, in great variety. Of all 

Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only, of the Manufacturers, 
Thos. De La Rue & Co. London. 

















a New and 
Harlequin 

















HIST, The Laws and Prinorpres of. Price 
38. 6d. By CAVENDISH. 9th Edition.—The Gameof Béziqve. 
8vo. Large Paper, price 1s. By Cavenpisu. Of all Booksellers and 


Stationers. 
Thos. De La Rue & Co. London. 





Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
(THE POCKET SERIES. By CAVENDISH. 


POCKET GUIDE to WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET LAWS of WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET RULES for LEADING at WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE to CROQUET. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE to BEZIQUE. 6d. 

Just Published \ 
POCKET GUIDE to ECARTE. 6d. 
POCKET LAWS of ECARTE. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE to EUCHRE. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE to SPOIL FIVE. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE to CALABRASELLA. 6d. 

Thos. De La Rue & Co. London. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 

—Phonography is taught in Class, at - 6d.; or Private Enstrec. 

tion eg ersonally or by post, for ll. 1s., the Complete Course of 
Lessons. schools, Colleges, and Public a attended. 


London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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QIN’ GLAND’S FUTURE KING and QUEEN, 
Ke D.V., Marvels of Cheapness, Large Paper Copies, published at 
01. 108., now offered at 50s. 5 Small Paper Copies, published at 51. 58., 
: w offered at 268. A first-class Christmas, Wedding, and Birthday 
Present, New Year’s Gift, Handsome Drawing-room fable Book, Supe- 

r School Prize, in fact, a very handsome Gift Book for any and all 
occasions. «Memorial of the Marriage of H.R. . The Prince = Wales 
and H.R.H. The Princess Alexandra of Denmark,’ by W. Russe! 
LL. S Correspondent of The Times. Illustrated by 4 spiendid series 
of 42 Chrome lithographs, from Water-colour Drawings by Robe 
Dudley and W. O. Brierly, and 24 Wood Engravings. Wa rranted 

rfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were 
i 8. & T. ——— 4, Copthall-buildings, London, E.C. 
detailed Prospectus post free. 


HE LATE DR. HUNT'S ESTABLISHMENT 
or the CURE of STAMMERING, Knowles Bank umeeins 
deol by his Brother-in-law, the Rev. H. F. VERS, M.A. 
F.R.S.L. The education of Boys is carefully RA. to. The next 
Term will Commence on the 26th of January, 1871. Mr. Rivers attends 
4, St. Martin’s-place, London, W.C., on the First and Third 
TAU RSDAY of every Month, from 11 to 3 p.m 
Now ready, HUNT ON STAMMERING 7th Edition, price 5s. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 


Ds TCH LITERATURE. — FREDERIK 
MULLER, in AMSTERDAM, will aaa 17th January, 1871, 
+ his House, Heerengracht a 130, the LI ARY of the celebrated 
N Novelist and Poet, J. VAN LED NNEP, ae of nearly 9,000 Num- 
bers on Dutch History, Poetry, and Drama, containing a great number 
of very os Folk-lore, Chapbooks, Old Dramatic Pieces of 1570, and 
wards, 

e C: cealenaes to be had of Messrs. Wiitrams & Noroate, 14, Henrietta- 
et.eet, Covent-garden, London, post free for 4 stamps. 














Sales by Auction 
The Law Library of the late J. PRICE WILLIAMS, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


z\" ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
5 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on eel 


Price 28. 6d. 
THE REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL 
No. XXXII. JANUARY, 1871. 

1. eo Relation of the New Testament Messiah to his Jewish Proto- 

pe. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 

2. Roeote ‘History of the Devil. By P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 

3. The Revision of the —_ Version of the Old Testament. By 

Russell Martineau, 

4. The Separation ~ Church and State. By Charles Beard, B.A. 

& The Parsees. port. 

6. The Primitive Condition of! mac, By H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 
Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14. Henrietta-street, Covent- 

garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, price 6d., by post 7d. 


THe EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. Embracing 
alee of Interest in General Literature and Science. Edited 
by J.S. LAURIE, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, Assistant 
Roya' Commissioner, and Director-General of Public Instruction, 


Ceylon. 
Contents of No. I. 

1. The Crisis of National Education. J. D. Morell, LL.D., H.M. 
Inspector of Schools. 

2. A Plain Reading of the Education Act. Scott Dalgleish, M.A. 

3. A Few Words about the Education Act. Matthew Arnold, LL.D., 

Inspector of Schools. 

4. The “Metropolitan pees Board and its Work. Edwin Pears, LL.B., 
Secretary ‘* Social Scien 

5. School Denominationalism.4 in Ireland. Editor. 

6. Notes and Queries by the Editor: (1) “ Education” and “‘ Instruc- 
tion”; (2) Drawbacks to a Right Understanding of the Question. 

7. Educational News. 


8. Reviews, &c. 
Also, by the same Editor, 


THE TECHNICAL READERS. 


BOOK L., 64 pages, cloth, 6d. BOOK IV., 160 pages, cloth, 1s. 
BOOK Ii., 96 pages, cloth, 8d. BOOK V., 224 pages, cloth, 1s. 3d. 
BOOK IIT., 128 pages, cloth, 10d. | BOOK vi, 256 pages, cloth, 1a. 6d. 
John Marshall & Co. 42, Paternoster-row; Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 





January 5, at 1 o’clock, ABLE LAW ‘io OKS, incl 

Library of the late J. PRICE WILL IAMS, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, 
of the Middle Temple, removed from Shrewsbary. and the Library 
of a Barrister retiring ; comprising two sets of the New Law Reports, 
in all the Courts—Law Journal, 1840 to 1865; another set, 1852 to 1865— 
Hatsell’s Precedents in the House of Commons, 4 vols.—Domesday 
Book, 4 vols.—Corpus Juris Civilis, 2 vols —Public General Statutes, 
29 vols.—many useful Modern Books of Practice—and a series of the 
Common Law and Equity Reports. the Old Reporters, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Entire Stock, Plant, and Lease of Premises of Messrs. KELLY 
& CO., 16 and 17, ‘Paternoster-row. 


i" ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

during the MONTH of JANUARY, by order of the Residuary 
Legatees, the ENTIRE STOCK of the PUBLICATIONS of the “A 
Mr, Alderman K ELLY; consisting of upwards of 3,000 Reams. 

QU IRES, PARTS, and NUMBERS, together with STEREOTY PE, 
STEEL and COPPER PLATES, WOODCUTS, &c. of the following 
TANDARD WORKS, viz., Brown’s Self- Interpreting Bible, folio— 
3: atthew Henry’ 's Bible, folio—Kelly’s Universal Gazetteer, 5 vols. 8vo. 
—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress— Kelly’ 's Builder's Price Book’; and nume- 
7 us other well-known Publications, well suited for the Number Trade. 

Iso, the Bound Stock and the six-and-a-half years’ Unexpired Lease 
z the Premises. 





Particulars are preparing. 





A very Interesting Collection of Early Greek Antiquities Dis- 
covered in the Island of Cyprus by GENERAL DE CESNOLA. 


MESSRS, 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


WO tioneers of L iterary Ay aed and Works Illustrative of the Fine 
Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, gf nea 
— Berane, W.C., on MONDAY, January 9, an nd Fo llowing 
a. o'clock precisel leon a_very interesting COLLECTION of 
E TRE Y GREER ANTIQUITIES, consisting of Archaic Greek Pottery 
of the Fifth Century BO Antions Glass, Bronzes, and a great 
variety of Gold Personal Ornaments—Gold Mortuary Diadems, &c., 
Discovered in the Island of Cyprus, on the Sites of the Ancient Cities 
of Paphos, ee Golgos, &¢, During the last four years, by 
GENERAL DE CESNOLA, ‘American Consul at Cyprus, to which is 
added, another property, formed by An Amateur. 
ay be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, if by post, on 
pt of two stamps. 











A Valuable Assemblage of Books and Manuscripts, sold in 
Consequence of the War. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

WO) of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C, on a EDNESDAY, January 11, at One o’clock precisely, a 
valuable assemblage of Books and Mannscripts, sold in consequence of 
the War, comprising Early Editions of the Bible, in German and Latin, 
and other Works with curious Wood-engravings ; rare French 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E, 
for JANUARY, 1871. aa DCLXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘ontents. 
The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 
NARRATIVE of the RED RIVER EXPEDITION—Parr II. 
FAIR to SEE—Parr I. 
This MORNING’S * TIMES’ in CHAMBERS. 
The LATE GEORGE MOIR. 
The TWO SYSTEMS. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


YHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. 
Contents. 

OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? 4 Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 

* Archie Lovell.’ Chaps. V. to VI 
HOW I CAME OUT of PARIS in a BALLOON. By Alfred de 

Fonvielle. 
A WILD REVENGE. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 
LIFE at VERSAILLES. 
A WOMAN’S SCREAM 
HISTORICAL DUNDREARYS. 
AGHOSTLY EVENING at LARRY WALSHE’S. 
HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. By Albany Fonblanque. 
LOVE GIFTS. 
10. The ete of * eo — * By William Gilbert. 

ps. XII. and XII 
"Richard eatin, a Burlington-street. 


Yn 


CONIA MH we 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
No. CCCCLVII. for JANUARY. 


Contents. 

HOGMANAY and NEW YEAR'S DAY in EDINBURGH. 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE HOUSEHOLD STORIES, 
POETRY—WELCOME to the NEW YEAR. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of IRELAND—Continuation. 
The EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
MY GOVERNESS. 
GENERAL TROCHU and the FRENCH ARMY. 
WELLS by the WAYSIDE 
The PHILOSOPHER. Chapters XI., XII.,—Book IL., Chapter I. 
POETS and POETASTERS. 

Hurst & Blackett, London: George Herbert, Dublin. 





Romances, Spanish Books, including the extremely rare 
General, 1535; beautifully illuminated Books of Hours, Missals, and 
other Manuscripts, upon vellum and paper; fine Books of Prints, 
Natural History, Galleries and modern Works of Art; splendid speci- 
mens of Printing upon V ellum, including a unique oops of ‘ Le Moyen 
Age et la Renaissance’; Early Typography, &c. hich is added, 
another property, in which are a few beautifully illustrated and other 
Books, bound in Morocco and Calf, by the best binders ; Magnificent 
Collection of Native Drawings of Flowers of Hong Kong; Japanese 











Pwintings, on Silk and other material; Illustrations to Dr. Dibdin’s 
various works, collected with great judgment and taste during many 
years, &c. fay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, if 
by post, on receipt of two stamps. 
[tHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISE- 

MENTS for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, 
and BILLS by the 9th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
[HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, One Shilling.—JANUARY, 1871. 
Contents. 
Wew Arrivals. By an Absentee of Seventeen Years. Being a Frag- 
ment of Autobiography. By R. H. Horne, Author of‘ Orion,’ &. 

The Spectre. By William Sawyer. 
Kanulbach. By the Countess von Bothmer. 
A Day's Deer-stalking on the Black Moss. 
(n Some pragets and Promises to Pray. By Robert Hudson. 
Honiton Lac 
Ty a W. Clark Russell. 
Studies f for he Nimes, No. I1.—On things in General. By a County 

ember. 
New Zealand. A Glance at the Maori. 
Calais. By Percy Fitzge: 
Within and W saga 2 
Morier Evans. No. I.—The Skeleton Equipage. 


Malvina, (Continued.) By H. Sutherland hawatte. Chaps. XXXY. 
0 2 
Table Talk. 


rald. 5 
A Series of Mosaics from the City. By D. 





HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, 
and Annals of Mining, Metallurgy, Engineering, Industrial 
Arts, Manufactures, and Technology. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., &c. 
No. ct er January, avi. price 5s., Illustrated ~— Chromo-Litho- 
graph, Two Page Plates, and Twenty- five Woodcu' 
. a cepa SF TRA. With Crepe Atti a lain 
Plate, By W. Marshall Watts, D. en attmmsreeteies 
II. The onEa? PYRAMID of EGY PT. from a Modern Scientific 
—- of — by C. Piazzi Smyth, PR. S., Astronomer Royal 
‘or Scot! 
On the THEORY of IRRIGATION. By Frederic Charles 


II 
Danvers, A 
With Three Woodcuts. _ By H. Baden 
t of the 


— 


- 


IV. WAR SCIENCE. 
Pritchard, of the General P 
War Departm ent. 

SPECTRA of METALLIC COMPOUNDS. With Page Plate. 

VI. On the VARIOUS TINTS of AUTUMNAL FOLIAGE. By 
Hi. C. Sorby, F.R.S., &. 

VIL. Om ie) RELATIONS between CHEMICAL CHANGE, HEAT, 

ORCE, with a special view iy the Economy of Electro- 
a Engines. oe the Rev. H. Highton, M.A. (late Prin. 
cipalot Cheltenham College, and Fellow of Queen’s College, 


Oxford). 
VIII. Our PATENT LAWS. 
Progress of the Various Sciences. 
With Proceedings of kaneed \ = gee and Recent Scientific 





s 


London: Offices of the ... Jouraat of Science, 3, Horseshoe- 
court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—INDIAN 
BUILDING.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post 
44d.—contains View of Revenue Board Buildings, Mad ras—PI lan of 





NOTES and QUERIES.—Sarturpay, January 7, 


First Number of a New Volume, price 4d.; free by post, 44d. 





NOTES and QUERIES. Every Saturday, price 4d. 





NOTES and QUERIES. Especially suited to 


lovers of Literature in India and the Colonies. 


N OTES and QUERIES. Information for every- 
body. First Number of a New Volume on SATURDAY, 
re 7? price 4d. Containing, among other interesting Notes and 


Queries :— 
Letters of Nell Gwynn and Kitty Clive. 
ty eed of Spenser’s * Faerie Queen.’ 
Old London C ——— ses. 
Dr. Arbuthno' 
Date of “re Block Books. 
Mons Vultur. 
Legal Commonplaces temp. James I. 
Charbon a Terre: a Liege Legend. 
W. G. Smith, 43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; and all Bookseller 
and Newsmen. 


NOTES and QUERIES. Everybody's Common- 
place-book. 


LLEGORY of SPENSER'S ‘FAERIE QUEEN,’ 
in NOTES and QUERIES of January 7, the First Number of 

a New Volume, price 4d. 

W.G. Smith, 43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers 

and Newsmen, 


ETTERS of NELL GWYNN and KITTY 
CLIVE, in NOTES and QUERIES of January 7, price 4d. 


W.G. cong 43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen 


LD LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, in NOTES 
oe — QUERIES of January 7, the First Number ofa New Volume, 


W. G. Sutih, 43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen 




















“ Learned, chatty, useful.”—Atheneum. 

N OTES and QUERIES. A Medium of Inter- 
communication for Literary Men, General Readers, &c. Eve 

Saturday, price 4d. Containing amusing articles on some of the fol- 

lowing subjects :— 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY, illustrated by 

Original Communications and Inedited Documents. 

BIOGRAPHY, including Unpublished Correspond of Eminent 

Men, and unrecorded facts connected with them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, with Notices 

of Rare and Unknown Editions of their Works, and Notes on Author- 

ship of Anonymous 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE, the fas 

fading Relics of the ay Mythologies. a ad 

BALLADS and OLD POETRY, with Historical and Philological 

Tllustrations. 

POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their Origin, Meaning, 

and Application. 

wa including Local Dialects, Archisms, and Notes on our 


GENEALOGY and EBALDET, including Histories of Old 
Families, Completion of Pedigrees. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, nll and Replies, on Points of 
Exclesiastical History, Topography, Fine Arts, Natural History, 
Miscellaneous Antiquities, Numismatics, Photography, &c. 

W. G. Smith, 43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; and by order of all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


T H E M O N T H. 
Double Number. 
JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1871. 


Contents. 
ei &e.: 
. Pius the Seventh — Pius the Ninth. 
2 By the Seashore. E. 
3. Pagan oieieend pdb Christian Cemeteries 
& gir Interests and the late Session of P: uriiament, 
Prison Ministers Act Committe: 
5. The Theology of the a By the Rev. “ite nry J. Coleridge. 
- a Vidimus Stellam Eju 
- How“ History” is W rit 
Hy The Eclipse Expedition. o * the Rev. A. Weld. 
9. Wafted Seeds. By F. L. 
Chapter XXIX.—A Secret and a Promise. Chapter XXX.— 
Reginald Amyot. Chapter XXX1I.—An Evening with 
Mrs. Shackelrammer. Chapter X X XI1.—Gerald an pela 
Chapter X XXIII.—Margaret’s Letter. Chapter XXX 
Wi = with Wings. Chapter XXX V.—Tidiugs from Hurst 
ate. 








REVIEW: 
1. i bishop Manning on the Vatican Council. 
2. Popular Tales on the Aryan Nations. 
8. A French Account of our Higher Education. 
. Rossi’s Bullettino di Archzologia. 
4.3 Pontiticate of Pius the Ninth. By J. F. Maguire, M.P. 
NoTIC 


i. Gother Kaulen on the Vulgate.—2. A Ride through the Dis- 
turbed Districts of New Zealand. By Lieut. the Hon. Herbert 
Meade, R.N.—3. Professor Robertson’s Translation of Anti- 
Janus. —4. Other Worlds than Ours. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
F.R.A.S.—5. We Girls. By AdelineJ. D. Witney.—6. Anthony 

Trollope's ir Harry Hotspur.—7. Mr. Weatherly’s Poems.— 

8. Father Kirchheim’s Collection of Concordats.—9. Father 

Schneider's Manual for Priests.—10. The Kingly (ffice of the 

Chureh. By Dr. Todd.—11. History of the Foundation of the 

Order of the Visitation. Foreign Periodicals—The Pope and 

Modern Europe. (From the Katholik.) 
Half-a-Crown. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Burns, Oates & Co. 


YHE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XXXVIII., JAN. 1, price 28. 6d., contains :— 
—— the Mark, or Cannon Balls and their Striking Velocity, by 
- Royston Pigott. Illustra‘ 
Natural ge insufficient to the Development of Man, by the 
Rev. G suc 
Polymorphic Fungi, by M. C. Cooke, M.A. _Tllustrated. 
The Eclipse Expedition, by R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Notes on Butterflies, by the Rev. C. H. Robertson. 
On Sleep, by B. W. Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. 
With careful Summary of Progress in every Branch of Science, 
Reviews of Books, &c. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 














This day is published, price 6s. 


LIVER & BOYD'S NEW EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC and are ay REPOSITORY for 1871. 
This forms a copious Register for England and Ireland, and contains 
fall ee vey the Social, Politi se roolesiastical, and Industrial 
Scotlan: 





Albert Hall, showing connexion with New Exhibition Buildi 
Review of the Year—Architecture and Gardening—The Chinese and 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 








London : W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





Sewage, &c.—1, York-street,!W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


CONTENTS for JANUARY. 
1. IMPERIAL FEDERALISM. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘GINX’S BABY.’ 


bo 


. The DEBTS of THEOLOGY to 
SECULAR MOVEMENTS. 


By the Rev. J. Ll. DAVIES. 


3. The MISTAKE of HONEST DE- 
MOCRATS. 


By W. R. GREG. 


4, NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


By Major NOEL. 


5. The PRESENT RELATIONS of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE to MEN- 
TAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professor CALDERWOOD. 


6. The WAR and GENERAL CUL- 
TURE. Conversations. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘FRIENDS in COUNCIL.’ 
Nos. VI.—VII. 


7. PRAYERS for the DEAD. 


By the Rev. M. MACCOLL, 


8. MUSIC and MORALS. 


By H. R. HAWEIS. Part I. 


9. The ENGLISH CHURCH and 
DISSENTERS. 


By the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 


10. FRENCH UNITY. 


By WILLIAM STIGAND. 





STRAHAN & CO. 56, Ludgate-hill. 









BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 





“ Good words are worth much and cost little.’—HeErBErtT. 


G OO D W ORD S. 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of the Deans of the Chapel Royal. 


Address for 1871. 


What shall we say by way of Prospectus to the Twelfth Volume of Goop Worps? Not a repetition 
of what we have said in former Prospectuses ; that would be tiresome. Not an assurance that the 
forthcoming volume will be found vastly superior to all competitors ; that might be deceptive. We 
will simply state that while we shall in no respect relax our efforts to render this Magazine equal to the 
best in literary and pictorial merit, we shall, with not less anxiety, aim at maintaining the special tore 
and spirit by which it has been all along characterized. 


The public already know that Goop Worps does not strive after the imposing qualities of sensation 
and excitement—-to ignobly interest or frivolously amuse ; but seeks rather to provide the wisest instruc- 
tion in the pleasantest manner, without neglecting to supply wholesome entertainment for every diversity 
of taste. At starting, we chose a distinctive walk for ourselves, and after a course of eleven years. 
which gratitude rather than vanity induces us to term singularly fortunate, it is our ambition to make the 


—- answer more and more to George Herbert’s motto—“Good words are worth much and cost 
ittle. 


The Contents of the January and February Parts printed below will serve to give a good idea of 
what may be expected in the Volume for 1871. We would only state further that Miss Edwards’s story 
‘The Sylvestres,’ will be continued from month to month until completed ; that a long serial story will 
also appear from the pen of the writer of the Extra Number of Goop Worps for Christmas, 1870— 
Katherine Saunders—a name new to literature, but one which is destined, or we are much mistaken 
to take high rank in the roll of English novelists ; that Nathaniel Hawthorne's ‘ First Impressions 
of France and Italy’ will extend over the whole year ; that a series of papers on ‘The Temptation of 
Our Lord’ will be given by the Editor; that the new work, by the Author of ‘Peasant Life in the 
North,’ will make its first appearance in the pages of Goop Worps for 1871 ; that Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
has agreed to allow his music for two or three songs from ‘The Loves of the Wrens’ to appear in early 
numbers ; and that there will be a series of papers on ‘The Coolie,’ by the Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ 


With these few explanations, and with right hearty New Year greetings, the Edit a 
Publishers make their bow, and retire behind the scenes. , ™ us a salons 





Contents fo" JANUARY. 


Contents for FEBRUARY. 
. The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham-Edwards, Author‘of ‘ Kitty,” | 
* Dr. Jacob,’ &c. 


1. The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham-Edwards, Author 
* Kitty,’ ‘ Dr. Jacob,’ &c. 
6. Clerical Love-making. 
7. A Romantic Adventure. 
8. The Rich sent empty away. 
9. A Socialist’s Confession. 
10. What shall she do with it ? 


. The COOLIE: a Journey to British Guiana to inquire into his 
Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ 2. The 
Estates. 

CORAL and CORAL REEFS. By Professor Huxley. 


‘The MIST and the RAIN.” By Alfred Tennyson. With Music 
by Arthur Sullivan. 


i 


1. Ingaretha. 

2. Monsieur Sylvestre tells his Story. 
3. Poet and Philanthropist. 

4. Mr. and Mrs. Minifie. 

5. Happy Homes. 


HUGH MILLER as SEEN in HIS “ LIFE and LETTERS.” By | 
A University Man. | 


bad 
to 


bad 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and ITALY. By Nathaniel | 
awthorne. I. 


- 


. A SONG from ‘The LOVES of the WRENS.’ By Alfred Tennyson, | 
with Music by Arthur Sullivan. 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE for the SICK and WOUNDED. 
By the Author of ‘ Fernyhurst Court.’ | 


6. “REMEMBER NOT the SINS of MY YOUTH.” By the Rev. | THOUGHTS on the TEMPTATION of OUR LORD. By the 
John Macleod. | Editor. 1. The Tempter. 
. The COOLIE. A Journey to British Guiana to Enquire into His | | MICHAEL FARADAY. By FBS. 


Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of * Ginx’s Baby. 
WAR and JUDGMENT. A Sermon preached before the Queen, . LOVE in WINTER. By Austin Dobson. 
and published by Her Majesty's Command. By the Editor. 
The DRESSMAKERS. . FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and ITALY. By Nathanic} 
No gy eg ee Hawthorne. II 
GERMAN MINERS. By Pr. R. Angus Smith. 
The DRESSMAKERS. By the Author of ‘ Peasant Life in the 


» 


s 
> 


o nN 
> 8 


= 
@ 


4 the Author of ‘Peasant Life in the | 


A 


10. A FROSTY DAY, &c. By J. Leicester Warren. 


11. On the REORGANIZATION of OUR MILITARY FORCE. By | 1 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. 


sd 


rth.’ In Two Parts. 
North.’ In Two Parts. II 








*,* The Publishers are not in the habit of quoting opinions of the Press on such a well-known pub- 
lication as Goop Worps, yet the following is such a striking tribute to its worth that they 
cannot refrain from citing it here :— 


“ Among serials for the educated, there is first of all Goop Worps—a phenomenon of Periodical 
Literature—a phenomenon in its circulation of 130,000 a month, so that it is known wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, and was the first thing asked for by the Pitcairn Islanders from a ship that lately 
visited them—a phenomenon in that it gives for 6d. the original thoughts not only of men who are 
foremost in the republic of letters, but numbers among its contributors those who are highest in rank, 
both in Church and State.” ; 

From the Paper on Periodical Literature read at the Dublin Church Congress. 


STRAHAN & CO. 56, Ludgate-hill. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY 


F. B. KITTO, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 
——— 


Crown 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


TEN MONTHS TOUR in the EAST. 


A. DE ihakig Being a Guide to all most worth seeing in 
PY key i in parope, Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, and the 
ap. 


Nile. With a ¥ 
Opinions of the Press. 


“‘Furnishes in a distinct and orderly way the information 
needed for the traveller, who wants to ‘do’ the East within 
the limits of an autumn holiday. It is certainly an advantage 
to have in one handy knapsack volume the essential guidance 
through countries for which, as the author maintains, a little 
library of guide books is now  required.”—Daily Telegraph. 


** A singularly unpretentious, yet useful work; one in which 
the author thinks more of his subject than of himself—a thing 
comparatively rare in these days of wholesale book-making. 

e can honestly commend them (his observations) as useful 
and instructive.”—Cook’s Excursionist. 

“‘Mr. de Burton seems to have gone about his task "7 
gently, and to have executed it with diligence and care. 
result is a reliable book of information for travellers.” 

Literary World. 


12mo. paper wrapper, price 1s. 


The FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES 


in DANIEL’S PROPHECIES and in HISTORY; with a Har- 
mony of the Two Visions, a Map of the Prophetic Earth, and Two 
Illustrations. By the Rev. E. P. CACHEMAILLE, B.A., Vicar 


of St. Peter’s, Stepney. 
Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Cachemaille has studied his subject carefully, and 
worked out his points well. We can thoroughly recommend 
this little book as a cheap and convenient contribution to the 
knowledge of history—a study which is sadly neglec 

Cc serch, Review. 
“Mr. Cachemaille’s remarks deserve attentive consideration, 
as he has evidently devoted much thought to this important 
subject.”—Church Opinion. 


“ The speciality of the book lies in its illustrative accompani- 
ments. These are—(1) A harmony of the two visions and taeir 
inspired Sey sig pe arravged in parallel columns, like a 
harmony of the Gospels, which shows very elearly both the 
essential oneness and the distinctive features of the two Divine 
revelations ;—(2) A shaded map of that portion of the world 
which comes within the scope of the proph ecies ;—(3) Pictorial 
representations of the great Image, the Four Beaats, and the 
head and horns of the Fourth Beast, drawn from the deserip- 
tions given. The design is only to introduce the subject to 
those at present unacquainted with it, with the view of tempt- 
ing them to enter more fully upon the study of fulfilled pro- 
phecy—a study alike and 5 and we trust 
that many will, by the inetramentelity = this ‘little publica. 

ptatio: 


tion, be induced to yield to ~ reer 
ch Sunday School Magazine. 





18mo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
SACRED LAYS. By O. D. 


Opinions of the Press. 

“O. D.’s ‘Sacred Lays’ deserve commendation. They are 
characterized by sincere piety ; and many of them possess no 
little sweetness. Poetry, even when written by religious people, 
does not always express itself i in sound speech, which cannot be 
condemned ; but in this little of sacred 
songs nothing can a be found deserving such blame, and, on the 
contrary, much that sets forth those Scriptural truths which 
are the support and comfort of the Christian through life and 
death.”— Record. 

“This is a good book of its class, and has the advantage of 
being in good taste. Many of the lays happily express Chris- 
tian experience and Christian SS ns.” 
ondon Quarterly Review. 





Crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


THINGS NEW and OLD: Sermons 


preached in St. Paul’s and St. Pancras. By the Very Rev. W. W. 
CHAMPNEYS, M.A., Dean of Lichfield. 


Opinions of the Press. 


** All the sermons are well selected, and the gol cause for 
regret is, that more have not been printed.”—John Bull. 

“‘The healthy tone of these discourses, and ny clear, en- 
lightened, and earnest spirit in which the t and saving 
truths of the Gospel are here revealed, as well as the beauty 
of the language, and the fy employed, ought to make 
these discourses popular.”— Rock. 

“ These sermons will be aa with interest, as we are sure 


they were heard with profit. ann are short, _ Simple, scrip- 
tural, in tone, 1, and '—Record. 








Feap. Svo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE: a Tragedy, 


n Five Acts, from the Russian of Count Totsror. 


Optnions of the Press. 
“Nowhere elee will the Wagiish reader find that shocking 
chapter in Russian history, whieh came to an end by the death 
of Ivan the Terrible, better told than in these pages. 


‘Atheneum. 
**Count Tolstoi has done his best code wees upon the stage a 
faithful rendering of the events preced accompanying 
Ivan’s death, and in this he has Fe noe 3 considerable success. 
But it is much more for its historic merits than for any others 
that the death of Ivan the Terrible deserves to be favourably 
noticed.’’—Saturday Revi 





London: F. B. Kirto, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 





NEW WORKS. 


_— ae 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for January. 


Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 


On the Causes of the Crimean War. By F. W. Newman. 

The Indian Deficit. 

A Fortnight in Kerry. Second Article. By the ase 

The Free-Grant uands of ae By Charles Marshal 

The Schoolmaster Abroad. By D 

The ee oo 

Annals of a er Count; 

The Temptation of the evevend Stephen Holdfast. By Dionysius 
Diamond, M.D. In Two Parts. Part 

Scotland i the Sixteenth Century. By Alexander Falconer. 


SPEECHES on ARMY REFORM delivered 


since the SESSION. By GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 
for the Border Burghs. 8vo. price 1s. 


COLONIAL QUESTIONS Pressing for 
Immediate Solution, in the Interest of the Nation and the ‘Empire. 
Papers and Letters by R. A. MACFIE, M.P. 8vo. price 1s. 


PETRI PRIVILEGIUM: Three Pastoral 


Letters to the Clergy of the Diocese. By Archbishop MANNING, 
D.D. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevart Trencn, 


Author of ‘ Realities of Irish me ” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


(Nearly ready. 
SYBIL; or, the Two Nations. By the Right 


Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P. New Edition, complete in One Volume. 
Crown 8vo. price 68. 


LOTHAIR, with Portrait and new Preface, 6s. 
CONINGSBY, uniforn, price 6s., just published. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S GOOD for 
NOTHING and QUEEN’S MARIES, in the Medern Novelist’s 
Library. Crown 8vo. price 2s. each boards ; or 2s. 6d. each cloth. 


A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED 


COUSIN. Reprinted, with some Additions, from Fraser's Maga- 
zine. Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


M. P. Lindo, of the Base 


WONDERFULSTORIES from NORWAY, 

SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Adapted and arranged by JULIA 
GODDARD. — an Introduction by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. 
Post 8vo. price 6s. 


The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHIT- 


TINGTON, thrice Lord Mayor of London, a.p. 1397, 1406-7, and 
1419. Written in Verse and illustrated by E. CARR. Imperial 4to. 
price 218. 


ZIGZAGGING amongst DOLOMITES. By 


the Author of ‘ Our Children’s Story,’ &c. With above 300 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Oblong 4to. price 15s. 


The LIFE of I. K. BRUNEL, Civil Engi- 
neer. By ISAMBARD BRUNEL, B.C.L. of Lincoln’s Inn, 


Chancellor of the picenee of Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. price 21s. 


EAST and WEST. Edited by the Countess 


SPENCER. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, with an Appendix. 
Crown 8yo. (Wearly ready. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the 
Australian Colonies, and Governor of Madras, 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author 


of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s 


A STUDENTS MANUAL of the HIS- 


TORY of a from the Earliest Fetied to the Present. By 
Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. with 5 
Maps, price 78. on On Thursday next. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in England 


and France, Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Fifth Edition, with a complete Inpex. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 248. 


The ZZ NEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 98. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
orenenrs EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations 
d Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 98. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a agg "7 Maps, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 318. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Origins lation, Maps, 
Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE. ry Edition, with a Supplement to the Present Date 


by HUGH G. REID. 8vo. price 63s. The SUPPLEMENT sepa- 
rately, price 28. 6d. 


NEW EDITION of HOLMES’S SUR. 
GERY. Vot. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion, of Inner- 
vation, of Digestion, of Respiration, and vy the Urinary | Annet 


with numerous Llustrations. 8vo. price 21s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and R. 





Now ready, in crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


HE TROTH of the BIBLE: Evidence from 

the Mesaic and other Records of Creation; the Origin and Anti- 

quity of Man; the Science of a of Bextphure 3 and from the Archeology of 
Different Nations of the Eart! y the Rey. D. W. SAVILE, M.A., 
Curate of Coombe, Devon. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


[HE GOSPEL according to ST. MARK, in the 
Crista’ Greek; with a Digest of Notes from various Com- 

mentators. For the use of Schools and Students generally. By J. R. 

MAJOR, D.D., rear stow Fellow of King’s College, conta, met late 
Head Master of the School. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





CHRISTMAS BOOK BY RICHARD DOYLE, 
In folio, with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, 
price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
N FAIRYLAND: Pictures from the Elf-World. 
By RICHARD DOYLE. With a Poem by W. Allingham. 
““We may, without fear of mistake, pronounce this beautiful work of 
sportive imagination, the leading me ~~ fe. 

ad Penden News. 


Tus 
“We know ne of its kind at all eens | “y ‘this charming revela- 
tion of Fairydo: It is scarcely jpossib le to 0 conceive a volume more 
suggestive, attractive and delightfully fresh.” Guardian. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MACAULAY’S LAYS. 
In 16mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 21s. bound in morocco, 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. By the Right. Hon. 


Lord MACAULAY. With 90 Woodcut Illustrations from 
Drawings by G. aaa Miniature pee, both Letter-press and 


ORIGINAL LIBRARY EDITION, in feap. 4to. 


price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 21s. morocco. 


An Edition of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ with ‘ Ivry’ 
and the ‘Armada,’ in 16mo. with Vignette, price 4s. 6d. cloth, or 
10s. 6d. in morocco by Riviére. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








COMPANION TO WOOD’s ‘HOMES WITHOUT HANDS.’ 
Cm in One Volume, 8vo. with 24 full-page Engravings and 78 
Illustrations in the — price 21s. cloth; or 288. half bound in 
morocco, with gilt edges, 
Ree ANIMALS ; a Deseription of every Livin 
bgmvisy mentioned i in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. 
By J. G. WOOD, M.A. F.L.S. 
* No better gift-book can be found. It may specially be recommend- 
ed asaschool prize, and as an attractive and very valuabie addition 
to parish and danday-school libraries.”—Record. 


Uniform with the above, 21s. cloth; or 288. half morocco, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood from 
Original Drawings (20 full size of page). 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE REV. G. W. COX’S ARYAN MYTHOLOGY 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 288. cloth, 


HE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. 


By the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


“ Mr. Cox has made a profound and careful study of the materials 
ilable fo: the mythology of the Aryan nations; and iu 
the volumes on us he has given the result of his inquiries with the 
ease and clearness of an accomplished English writer ; Hn with the 
elaborate details, the exact learning, and copious references of a 
German scholar. ‘The Mythology of the Aryan Nations’ is thus 
a monument of learned speculation and systematic research highly 
creditable to our national scholarship.” Edinburgh Review. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








New Edition, fhoroughly revised and enlarged, with additional 
Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, 


i" ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES 
reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully- 
tested Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Lienic and other 
Eminent Writers have been as much as possible applied and explained. 
By ELIZA rane go 

“In this ‘Cookery Book’ the | stated. book in every way; 
Quantity of every article neces- | there is as t-mindedness in ever 
sary for the papecanen of each | page of it, as well as thoroug 
receipt, and the Time required for | knowledge and ate pe 
its preparation, are minutely | Medical Times and Gazette. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, 


I. 
MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
STU DENTS. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. 
By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 


M.D. D.Sc. M.A. F.R.S.E, &c., Lecturer on Natural History in th 
Medical School of Edinburgh. ” . 


Crown 8yo. pp. 622, with 222 Engravings on Wood, price 12s. 6d. 
Il. 
The Second Part of the above, 
vas ANIMALS, 


f the ry? * pats f L 
of the, dan rs ig price 6s. inieees 
Ill. 
By the same Author, 
TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 

For the Use of Schools. 

Crown 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, price 68. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


May be had 








Just published, 
N ELEMENTARY MANDAL for the DE- 
VIATIONS of the COMPASS in IRON SHIPS. 
Intended for the Use of Seamen, Adjusters of Compasses and 
Navigation Schools. 
By F. J. EVANS, F.R.S., 
Staff Captain, R.N., Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. 
London: J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry. 
Nov., 1870. Price 68. 6d. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


——— 


A THIRD and CORRECTED EDITION of 
the LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from 
his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY 
LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s., with fine 
Portrait. [On Wednesday next. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY in PATA- 


GONIA. By M. GUINARD. With Portrait. [Jmmediately. 


PUBLISHED by REQUEST, 


The SWORD and its RETRIBUTION. A 
Sermon preached by the Rev. F. W. TREMLETT, D.C.L. Preached 
in the Church of St. Peter, Belsize-park. Limmediately. 


By the GRACE of GOD: a Story of the 
Days of Cromwell. By Dr. JULIUS RODENBURGH. 3 vols. 


[Immediately. 
oc +.. & Crown, 
Golden i in show, is but a ‘wreath of thorns, 


Yet he ies reigns within himself, and rules 

Passions, desires and fears, is more a king ; 

Which every wise and virtuous man attains.” 
Milton. 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: an 
Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveriesin the Holy City. 
By Captain WILSON, R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With 
an Introductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Demy 8vo. with 50 
Illustrations, 21s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’), including his Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. By 
his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON BARHAM. 2 vols. large 
crown S8yo. with Portrait, 21s. 


TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular Account 
of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with Recent Attempts to 
Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAISHER, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Royal 8vo. with 132 Illustrations, 
258. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobio- 


graphy. By Colonel OTTO CORVIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
from 1794. Including Original Letters of the Archduke Charles’ 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, Duke 
of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suworow. Edited 
by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal 
Suworow from Original Pictures, 30s. 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From 
the French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. LOCKYER, Trans. 
lator of * The Heavens.’ Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 53. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 
HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.AS. Demy 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION: 
a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the Seventeenth 
Century. From the French. By the Baroness DE MONTAIGNAC, 
and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. Large crown 
8vo. 103. 6d. 

* If ever there was a woman who deserved to have her life written, it 


was Madame de Miramion; and if ever there was a book which ought 
to be fascinating, it is this memoir.”— Atheneum. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A CAST FOR A CROWN. 3 vols. 


**T have set my life upon a cast 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.”—Richard III. 


BITTER IS THE RIND. By Hawley 


SMART, Author of ‘ Breezie Langton.’ 3 vols. 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. 3 vols. 





RicHakD BentLey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
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ANNALS of OXFORD. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author of ‘ A Book about the Clergy,’ 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

Contents:—The Cross Keys—King Alfred's Expulsion from Oxford 
—Chums and Inmates—Claustral Schools and Benefactions—Schools 
and Scholars—On Learning and Certain Incentives to it—Colleges and 
Halls—Structural Newness of Oxford—Arithmetic Gone Mad—Reduce- 
tion of the Estimates—A Happy Family—Town and Gown-— Death to 
the Legate’s Cook—The Great Riot—St. Scholastica—King’s College 
Chapel used asa Playhouse—St. Mary’s Church—Ladies in Residence 
—Gownswomen of the Seventeenth peg —The Birch in the Bodleian 
—Aularian Rigour—Royal Smiles: Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth, and 
Stuart—Royal Pomps—Oxford in Arms—The Cavaliers in Oxford— 
Henrietta Maria’s Triumph and Oxford’s Capitulation—The Saints 
Triumphant—Cromwellian Oxford—Alma Mater in the Days of the 
Merry Monarch—The Sheldonian Theatre—Gardens and Walks— 
Oxford Jokes and Sausages—Terre Filii—The Sie sae ae Club— 
Nicholas Amhurst—Commemoration—Oxford in the Futu 

“The pleasantest and most informing book about recvont that has 
ever been written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the 
sons of Alma M: ater, they will be read with scarcely less interest by 
the general reader.”— Post. 


A HUNTER’S ADVENTURES in the 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (‘ Ubique’). 1 vol. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. We have 


thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Gillmore’s work. It would be difficult to 
speak in toot high terms of his pluck, enterprise, and energy. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
* An interesting, amusing and instructive book.”— Examiner. 
**A volume of exceeding interest, full of exciting and spiritedly told 
adventure.”’—Sunday Times. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Tra- 
veller. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 8yo. 15s. 

* A book of value and importance, and which is very agreeable read- 
ing. Itis bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acute- 
ness of perception and the powers of observation of the writer.”— Post. 

“This volume will be found pleasant reading.” — Atheneum. 

**A good book on France is just now most welcome, and this is 
emphatically a good book. It is charmingly readable.”—Globe. 


The SEVENTH VIAL; or, the Time of 


Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the Dethronement of 
the Pope, and other Collateral Events. By the Rev. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D., &. THIRD EDITION, 1 vol. 6s. 
““A deeply interesting work. We commend it to all who wish for 
able and honest assistance in understanding the signs of the times.” 
eco 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 248. 


“Two most amusing volumes on some of the most espa places 
in England. We heartily recommend them.”—Ezamine 


A CRUISE in GREEK WATERS; with 
a HUNTING EXCURSION in TUNIS. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

* A thoroughly pleasant, agreeable book.”—Hzaminer. 


TRAVELS ofaNATURALIST inJAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. Staff Surgeon, 
R.N. lvol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


** An amusing and interesting book.”—Daily News. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 


“This story presents a number of viv id and very charming ictures. 
Indeed, the whole book is charming. It is interesting in both character 
and stor y, and thoroughly good of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 

* A book which can be read with genuine pleasure. The aim of the 
.. is high and its moral excellent, and the Little Lady is thoroughly 
worthy of her name.”— Atheneum. 

“** My Little Lady’ is at once one of the most remarkable and the 
most interesting tales which has been for sometime submitted to the 
public, In every quality of conception, construction and working out 
of a tale there is conspicuous fitness and ample capability.”’—Post. 


DRAWN from LIFE. By Archibald 


oe Special Military Correspondent of the Daily News. 
3 vols. 

‘*We cordially recommend this book. It certainly merits success. 
Our author, the excellent special correspondent of the Daily News, a 
Highlander, describes Highland life with accuracy —a soldier, he 
depicts a soldier’s career bend = The narrative, moreover, is 
exciting and romantic.”— Athen 

* A healthy, manly book, which interests by its honest purpose, and 
by its graphic delineations of scenes which we can readily believe are 

rawn from life.”—Examiner. 

sed Siosougny well-written and interesting story.”—Daily News. 

** A book which is remarkable for variety of interest, and which well 
deserves to be called, in the best sense of the phrase, a romance of 
history.”— Morning Post. 


TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ &c. 3 vols. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Framley Parsonage,’&c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

**In this novel we are glad to recognize a return to Mr. Trollope’s 
old form. The characters are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the 
book may do good to many readers of both sexes.”— Times. 

“This brilliant novellette appears to us decidedly more successful 
than any other of Mr. Trollope’s shorter stories. No reader will lay 
the book down until the last page is turned.”—A m. 

** One of Mr. Trollope’s very best tales.”—Spectator. 


MARTHA. By William Gilbert, Author 


of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 3 vols. [Neat week. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. 


By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT.D.C.L. Cheap Edition. Form- 
ing the New Volume of Hurst & Buackett’s Stanparp Lisrary. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
GIFT-BOOKS. 





The RICHES of CHAUCER: in which 


his Impurities have been Expunged, his Spe 

modernized, his Rhythm seeiiidaind. mr Bt 
Terms explained. With Explanatory Notes and 
Memoir. By CHarLes CowDEN CLARKE. With 
fine Steel Portrait and numerous Wood Engravings, 
handsomely printed in one crown 8vo. volume 
642 pp., cloth elegant, gilt top, 10s. 6d. : 


“ Mr. Clarke’s book will do more than has yet been 

making that which has always been a plabeure to the dows pleseennes 
the many. has modernized Chaucer’s spelling, but without im- 
pairing the antique beauty of his verse, and his system of accentu; ation 
removes the last st ee block from the feet of the general reader, 
Weare glad to see the * Riches of Chauce ut we shall not be 
our Eagle p every one ner — “ know oF care anything about 
our Englis ets is a reader of him who is the most E 
them all.”— Times, Dec. 16, 1870. oe 


TALES from CHAUCER, in PROSE. 


Designed chiefly for the Use of Young Persons, 
With Life of the Poet. By Cuartes Cowprn 
CLARKE. With Steel Portrait and 14 Illustrations, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 

“‘The most accessible and the most intelligible introduction 
knowledge of England's first great poet that exists. Por iene 
young foik, a pleasanter, snd at the same time more profitable gift it 
would be hard to desire than the prose ‘ Tales from Chaucer.’ 

i aily Telegraph, Dec 15, 1870. 

The book is a meet companion for the model on which it has been 
formed—* Lamb’s Tales from ee *—but that is saying much.” 


otes and Queries, Dec. 10, 1870. 
TALES from SHAKESPEARE. De- 


signed for the Use of Young Persons, By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. Fifteenth Edition, with Steel 
Portrait and 20 beautiful Engravings by Harvey. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth elegant, 33. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


- rv 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS of the 
DAY! A Birthday Book for Boys and Girls, 
By Cuar.es and Mary Cowprn CLarKE. With 
118 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

* Apropos to nice books, we cannot pass over‘ Many Happy Returns 
of the Day’ without recommending it heartily, as we did Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s ‘ Robins,’ and Mr. Kingsley’s * Water Babies,’ with which, and 
with all books belonging to the first- class works for young people, this 

may honourably reckon.” — 4 then 


“It will be an agreeable forznetont on fae a gift-book, whether it is con- 
nected with Christmas, the New Year, ora birthday.” — Times. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 


Edited by Madame De CuHaTeELatrn. Illustrated 
with 200 Pictures. Containing: The House that 
Jack Built—Little Bo-Peep— Mother Goose—Cock 
Robin— Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears— 
Jack the Giant Killerp—Tom Thumb— Puss in Boots 
—Little Red Riding Hood—Goody Two Shoes— 
Beauty and the Beast—Cinderella, and Twenty- 
seven other Old Favourites. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 4s. 


“ A charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to be pinceds in every 
nursery by Act of Parliament.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete 


Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, 
Scientific, and .Recreative. New and Enlarged 
Edition, including Velocipedes, La Crosse, Base 
Ball, &. With more than 600 Illustrations, 
10 Vignette Titles printed in gold, and over 700 
pages, cloth, 8s. 6d.; or in French morocco elegant, 
gilt edges, 12s. 

“ Not one amongst it rivals—not half-a-dozen of nen rolled into one 
—can match our old favourite. It is a Peerless. ... More truly than 
ever the lawgiver we the playground.”—Sun. 

“Mr. Loe! * Boy’s Own Book’ is the real original work which 
we knew in days long gone by, but ina new and much improved form.” 
Saturday Review. 


The BOY’S HOME BOOK of SPORTS, 


Games, and Pursuits. By Writers of ‘The Boy’s 

Own Magazine.’ With 200 Illustrations and 

Coloured Title, &c., cloth elegant, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

“‘A smart little volume, eo adapted as a present to young gentlemen 
home for the holidays.”— 


“ It is a perfect reference | took and will be in great request wherever 
it is known.”—Art-Journal., 


The BIBLE OPENED for CHILDREN. 


By Mary BraprorD. With 12 full-page Illustra- 
tions by the Brothers Dalziel. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“The stories of the lives and adventures of Scriptural characters are 
herein simply told, and all those parents who feel the impossibility of 
giving children the Bible to read may overcome the eae they have 
in conveyin their minds the facts of the sacred narrative by con- 
sulting this neat little volume, which is ad iy illustrated by the 
famous Dalziel Brothers.”— Weekly Dispatch, 11, 1870. 
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CONTINENTAL LITERATURE IN 1870. 
GERMANY. 

“Tyrer arma silent Muse”; but in Germany, 
despite the victorious campaigns of the pre- 
sent year, the Muses have not been silent. The 
« people of thinkers ” has shown the astonished 
world that when it is compelled to fight and 
has found a real leader, it can be a “ people of 
soldiers”; yet a glance at the list of new publi- 
cations shows us that it has remained a “‘ people 
of writers.” While a million of Germans have 
taken the field, still, as formerly, millions of pub- 
lications issue from the press. The incessant 
intellectual activity that has prevailed among 
Germans since the days when their classical 
literature, their philosophy and their science 
first burst on the world has not exhausted their 
physical strength ; their lavish expenditure of 
their material resources in this the greatest 
war of our century has not diminished their 
mental energy. They had prepared to celebrate 
in true German fashion, with academic speeches 
and commemorative music the centenary of the 
birth of one of their greatest philosophers, 
Hegel (Aug. 27), and that of their greatest 
musician, Beethoven (Dec. 17); and instead, 
they have found that it has been their allotted 
task to destroy with armed hands the mightiest 
of European thrones, and to restore their own 
old Empire. In the realm of Literature we 
have no success to chronicle that can be at all 
compared with these military and political 
triumphs. The Christmas of 1870 sees a new 
German Emperor, as the Christmas of 800 saw 
the first ; but the year has not brought to light 
an Emperor of the German mind such as Goethe 
or Schiller, such as Leibnitz or Kant. The era 
of spirits of the first order, such as appeared 
in Germany at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, appears 
everywhere to have closed. Instead of a privi- 
leged aristocracy of a few elect geniuses, we 
have now many who display a considerable 
and nearly equal amount of talent. eal ori- 
ginality is rarely to be met with either in 
literature or in science; while the number 
of literary and learned virtuosos is incredibly 
increased. Our great men still tower over the 
mass, but they do not seem so far above us as 
they did some thirty or forty years ago; for, 
thanks to their influence, our own intellectual 
platform has been raised. 

Science (if we except philosophy) has less 
reason to deplore this lack of genius than 
poetry. Geometry advances in the paths 
that Euclid first laid down; Astronomy and 
Natural Science in those which Copernicus, 
Newton and Bacon prescribed. The mechanic 
can achieve what it merely requires industry 
and learning to accomplish; philosophy and 
poetry demand intellectual princes. ‘“ The 
Tiers-Ktat,” as Heine well says in his ‘Remains,’ 
“is in poetry altogether superfluous and harm- 
ful.” By far the greater portion of the poetry 
published in Germany during the course of 
this year is not even of third-class merit : out 
of the flood of poems, dramas and romances, 
proportionately very few rise to the level of 
mediocrity ; and it would be useless to mention 
the names of most of the writers, which an 
Englishman finds troublesome to pronounce, 
and which, as Lord Byron once said of Grill- 


parzer, the world is not likely to be required 
to accustom itself to utter. 

To begin with the lyric poets: schools of 
poets, such as the Suabian and Austrian used 
to be, have, fortunately, ceased to exist: the 
German Lyric has become Pan-Germanic, in 
spite of the Maine boundary and the Treaty 
of Prague. In fact, it is remarkable how the 
best of the youngest generation of poets are 
united by a common mode of viewing the world 
—a common intellectual stand-point, whether 
they belong to North or South. The German 
is a born philosopher; and the speculative 
spirit does not desert him even when he gives 
play to his imagination. In no country except 
England, where Byron and Shelley were anima- 
ted by a similar spirit, would such a poetical en- 
thusiasm for the destruction of their individu- 
ality be possible, as the four most remarkable 
lyric poets of the present year, Albert Moser, 
Dranmor, Stefan Milow and Hieronimus Lorm, 
show for the “Gospel of Death.” The phi- 
losophy of Schopenhauer and its laudations of 
the Buddhist Nirvana have cast their shadows 
over German lyric verse. Albert Méser’s 
‘Canzone to Death’ (which is perfect in respect 
to form), and the ‘Requiem’ which Mr. Schmidt, 
a Swiss, who is Consul-General in Brazil, has 
published under the pseudonym of Dranmor, 
are poems of reflection; but the sweep of the 
former and the mental energy of the latter are 
such as to make them two most remarkable 
productions. Stefan Milow, who has acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to Schopenhauer both 
in his first volume of Poems, and lately in his 
‘New Poems,’ in warm terms, is an Austrian 
officer, and a Servian by birth: like the Hun- 
garians, Karl Beck and Nicholas Lenau (the 
French Chamisso), he is a striking instance 
of the assimilating power of the German 
tongue and of German thought. In poetical 
faculty he is inferior to Méser, whom he 
resembles in his fondness for the forms of the 
Antique, and in his unusual command of words 
and verse: bitter cynicism, which forms part 
of his nature, and breaks forth here and there, 
brings him into close connexion with the author 
of the ‘Requiem.’ MHieronimus Lorm (the 
pseudonym of H. Landesmann), in his verses, 
resembles a Brahmin transported to Europe. 
The invocation of Death serves him for a reli- 
gion, and his feelings have become concentrated 
in the one wish to feel everlasting rest in the 
grave. 

This feasting on death ( Todesschwelgeret ), 
this Quietism that craves peace, contrasts 
most strikingly with the practical tendencies, 
political as well as military, that have taken 
possession of Germany since the beginning of 
the era of “ Blood and Iron.” The Pessimism 
of Schopenhauer, which, in opposition to 
‘ Candide,’ declares this world to be the worst 
of all possible worlds, and prefers pure nothing 
to it, first found its adherents in Germany, in 
the days when the world was really evil, in 
that time of reaction which left little room for 
hope, and the gifted Timon of Frankfort, who 
gave a metaphysical earnestness and intensity 
to the superficial misanthropy of Heine and 
his school, grew to be the prophet of all de- 
ceived patriots and philanthropists. Thanks to 
him, misanthropy has again become influential 
among German poets, the mistress not as 
formerly of the most superficial, but on the 
contrary of the deepest and least impressible 





natures: the change that has since taken 


place in the national and political life of 
Germany, has not yet had time to make itself 
felt in German poetry; but the Pessimism of 
Schopenhauer is no longer supreme even in 
philosophy. Edw. von Hartmann, formerly 
a Prussian officer, the author of the most 
original philosophical work that has appeared 
within the last few years, ‘The Philosophy of 
the Unknown’ (4th edit., 1870), has renounced 
Schopenhauer, and inclines to Schelling. The 
victories of 1866 and 1870 have restored the 
confidence of the nation, and re-awakened the 
hopes of statesmen; and the day cannot be far 
distant when German poetry will also assume 
a manly tone, in contrast with which that 
loathing of life which now pervades it will 
appear a worn-out fashion. 

The “fresh frolicsome war,” to which the 
lion of Halle looked to annihilate the “ scrofu- 
lous mob” of democrats, has come upon. us ; 
but the “fresh lyric ” has yet to appear. Among 
the thousands of youths who wield Theodore 
Korner’s “ Sword ” against the French, there is 
not one who has been able to strike Kérner’s 
“Lyre.” A collection has indeed appeared of 
songs, ‘In Schutz und Trutz,’ to which nearly 
all the living poets of Germany, and Freili- 
grath more especially, have contributed ; but 
an obscure student of divinity, who died years 
ago, and who bore the by no means sonorous 
name of Max Schneckenburger, has alone suc- 
ceeded with his ‘ Wacht am Rhein,’ a poem sung 
at every German bivouac. The Teutonic ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ is not only far inferior to the French 
one in poetical merit, it is not at all new; it 
was composed thirty years ago, when Thiers 
threatened the left bank of the Rhine. At that 
time Nicholas Beck’s ‘Sie sollen ihn nicht 
haben’ won the prize and a pension from 
King Frederick William the Fourth. Now his 
dead rival is honoured. The most beautiful and 
humane poem which this impious strife be- 
tween two of the foremost of civilized nations 
has produced is the veteran Freiligrath’s letter 
to his youthful son going to the German army 
to tend the sick and wounded: from this 
“‘war to the knife” he ought to learn that it 
is nobler to heal than inflict wounds. 

Still next year will abound in pictures and 
poems of battle. King William is accompanied 
in the campaign by Hayden the painter, and 
Prussia has never lacked poets like Scheerenberg 
to celebrate hertriumphs. The victory of Sadowa 
has founda Tyrtzeus in L. Goldammer, and it is to 
be hoped that the coming poem on Worth, Metz, 
or Sedan may not throw him into.the shade ; 
he is so completely with the spirit of military 
discipline that he looks the drill-book turned 
into verse as poetry. The battle of Worth, the 
“‘ first victory,” has been celebrated by E. Rit- 
terhaus in spirited stanzas, which, however, like 
the verses of Geibel, Grosse, Bodenstedt, and 
other poets of the war, have found no currency 
among the people. 

Among epic poets that have long been 
known, Paul Heyse, both in prose and verse, 
the novelist par excellence, and Robert Ham- 
merling, the author of ‘ Ahasuerus in Rome,’ 
and of the ‘ King of Zion,’ have collected their 
narrative poems. Both excel as artists, but the 
graceful, sportive arabesques of the former 
offer a striking contrast to the strong lights and 
shadows that characterize the works of the 
latter, burdened as he is with the weight of 
physiological and social problems. Adolph von 





Schack, an accomplished linguist, and the trans- 
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lator of Persian and Mohammedan romances, 
has made M. Heyse his model in his novel in 
verse, ‘Through all Weathers.’ Ernest Eckstein, 
in his comic epic, ‘The King’s Checkmate,’ a 
specimen of a kind of literature of which for 
years we have had no specimen in Germany, 
approximates to Byron’s ‘Don Juan’ in the 
looseness of his morality as well as of his verse. 

In tragedy, Mosenthal’s ‘Isabella Orsini’ 
and Joseph Weilen’s ‘Rosamond’ have appeared 
in print. The plot of the first is so far akin 
to that of Lessing’s ‘Emilia’ that in both the 
fate of the heroine is due to asin of which she 
has been guilty only in thought. Emilia loves 
the prince; the daughter of Cosmo de’ Medici 
loves a servant of her husband, the Duke 
Paolo Giordano Orsini,—but both without in 
any way violating or even overstepping the 
limits of their duty. Emilia demands and 
obtains death at the hands of her father, 
because she believes that in that way alone she 
can escape the temptation; Isabella is mur- 
dered by her husband in cold blood, although 
with her calm temperament and her sense of 
duty it appears that she is in no danger of ever 
breaking her marriage vow. Enmilia’s death 
is tragical, because she wishes to rescue herself 
from her woman’s weakness; while Isabella’s 
murder, like Desdemona’s, is simply horrible, 
as she has done nothing to deserve it. In one 
scene alone has the writer been successful: and 
so isolated a success is it that the whole piece 
would seem to have been written to suit it. 
After Paolo Giordano, this master of wife- 
murder (it is well known that he had his 
second wife, the lovely Vittoria Accorombona, 
smothered in bed), has learnt by treachery 
that Isabella loves Troilo, he wishes to put 
her to the test. She has just before received 
the laureate’s crown at the Capitol, and she is 
requested to sing an ode: while she is singing, 
the Duke has the death of Troilo announced : 
she shudders, but recovers her self-control, and 
continues the song. Thereupon, on a signal 
from the Duke, Troilo suddenly enters the 
chamber: she exclaims, “Thou livest!” and 
her husband pronounces the sentences of death. 
But it requires two more acts full of groundless 
and aimless torture to finish the play. The 
author has recourse to horrors in order to con- 
ceal the weakness of the tragic elements of 
his drama; and the guiltless Isabella and her 
lover, who, so far at least, is punishable accord- 
ing to neither divine nor human laws, are 
executed with tedious and calculating brutality 
before the eyes of the shuddering people. 
Mosenthal is a gifted man, and in his ‘ De- 
borah,’ which has been presented on the English 
stage as well as on the German, he has suc- 
ceeded in suiting the taste of the play-going 
public; but instead of developing his scenes 
from his characters, he does not understand 
how to make the two accord: he writes a 
drama in order to introduce one striking situ- 

-ation, and except during that single scene no 
~one can take an interest either in the action or 
the actors. 

The heroine of Weilen’s tragedy is Rosamond, 
the consort of Alboin, King of the Lombards. 
The lovely daughter of the King of the Gepide, 
who is compelled by her drunken husband to 
drink out of the skull of her slaughtered father, 
and who murders him in revenge, is a dramatic 
character to be ranked by the side of Judith 
and Lady Macbeth. She is too great for the 
poet. The drinking out of a skull has offended 





his ideas of the dignity of a Queen; so he has 
turned the skull into a cup, on which depends 
the fate of the nation of the Gepide. The motive, 
revenge for the insult offered to her father and 
herself, which almost justified the murder of her 
husband, is destroyed, and its place is supplied 
by a sentimental love-quarrel between man and 
wife, which suits a family group in the niue- 
teenth century better than a tragic scene in the 
days of the migrations of the Teutonic races. 
Like Duke Orsini in Mosenthal’s drama, Alboin 
in Weilen’s play puts his wife toa test, a device 
that, since Halm’s well-known ‘ Griseldis,’ has 
apparently become the fashion among the 
dramatists of Vienna. Instead, however, of 
murdering her husband, which indeed she has 
no excuse for doing, Rosamond stabs herself, 
because he—has doubted her love! 

Faults such as these are not atoned for by 
fine passages and smooth verse. In order to 
satisfy the wretched tastes of an effeminate 
audience, the most successful writers for the 
stage cut down every great and tragical theme 
to suit their own dramatic capacities and 
the modest level of the taste of the stalls. 
Hebbel, who, in spite of his eccentricities, was 
the most powerful of modern German drama- 
tists, has still no successor, although his ‘Mary 
Magdalene’ has been exquisitely imitated by 
V. Sterne in his ‘ Valentine.’ 

Younger men of some promise, such as 
Albert Lindner, the author of ‘Brutus and 
Collatinus,’ and Ferdinand von Saar, the writer 
of ‘The Emperor Henry the Fourth,’ are 
silent. The drama is, as is well known, not 
Geibel’s strong point, although his ‘Sopho- 
nisba’ has reached a second edition; nor is it 
Heyse’s, whose new play, ‘The Goddess of 
Reason,’ is founded on the history of the French 
Revolution. ‘The Countess,’ by Heinrich 
Kruse, has succeeded at the Cologne theatre, 
and the author has brought out a second play, 
the history of the Biirgermeister Tiirgen 
Wullenwewer. 

When there is such a lack of new creations, 
one must be grateful for collections of what is 
old. M. Gottschall has published ‘The Com- 
plete Works’ of C. Grabbe,—a bad artist, but 
a genial man, whom one may compare to Shak- 
speare’s forerunners, Greene and Marlowe, and 
whose plays are at last rescued from unmerited 
oblivion. Grabbe, who died in misery and 
idiotcy in 1837, was a writer of powerful genius, 
and although his efforts, such as his ‘ Napoleon,’ 
‘Hannibal,’ ‘ Don Juan’and ‘ Faust,’ were utterly 
unsuited for the stage, they displayed insight 
into historical events and much knowledge of 
the world. His plays of the Hohenstaufen 
period show that under favourable circum- 
stances he might, had he been capable of con- 
trolling his extravagances, have proved the 
Shakspeare of the Histories of the German 
Empire. 

The Germans derive their fashions and their 
farces from France. Kotzebu, the only real 
writer of comedies that they ever had, was 
stabbed by a student in 1819. In 1868, when 
the directors of the Vienna Theatre offered a 
prize for an original German comedy, about 
200 plays were sent in, but scarcely three were 
worth mentioning. The second and third of 
these were damned when they were played : the 
first, ‘The King’s Checkmate,’ by Hyppolyt 
Schanfert, a writer previously unknown, was a 
success, and was published in 1870. As the plot 
is borrowed from English history, and the 





form of the play is copied from Shakspeare’s 
tragedies, the work must have some interest 
for English readers. The scene is laid at the 
English court in the time of James the First, and 
the action turns on that monarch’s well-known 
horror of tobacco. A tolerably intricate intrigue 
in the course of which James discovers that 
neither his book nor edicts can cure the vice, 
and that his whole court smokes, and at last 
he is himself tempted to enjoy the forbidden 
weed on the sly, furnishes a series of laugh- 
able situations that are not far removed from 
farce,—a charge that can seldom be brought 
against German comedy. Roderick Benedix 
and Bauernfeld, the writers who have hitherto 
supplied the theatres with comedies, are both 
passés: the former celebrated his jubilee as a 
dramatist this year ; the latter, whose last pro- 
duction, ‘Der Landfrieden,’ a patchwork of 
burlesques and patriotic commonplaces, is pre- 
sently going the round of the theatres, has 
just published a collected edition of his come- 
dies in twelve volumes. Very few of them 
will outlive their author. 

Of Tendenz novels, in nine volumes, which 
Gutzkow’s ‘ Ritter von Geist’ and ‘Roman En- 
chanter’ brought into fashion, we have a speci- 
men in N, A. Oppermann’s ‘The Century 1770- 
1870.’ Oppermann, who died in the present 
year, was a useful member of the Hanoverian 
Parliament, but his novel has more “ tendency” 
than story in it, and it is a pity that a liberal and 
patriotic man should have made the mistake of 
supposing that he was fitted by nature to write 
an imaginative work. The novel gives a sketch 
of the misgovernment that prevailed in Han- 
over during the last hundred years. It is, in 
fact, a pamphlet in nine volumes! The first 
thing French and English people expect in a 
novel is an interesting story, but the German 
looks on it as a kind of book that can be made 
as long as he likes, and into which he can stuff 
his theories on all conceivable subjects, from 
politics to normal schools! Auerbach’s ‘ Coun- 
try-House on the Rhine,’ which appeared last 
year, is a striking example of this mistake. 
There is plenty of talent in the work, but one 
has to wade through disquisitions on any sub- 
ject that takes the writer’s fancy. Gutzkow, who 
has had the sense to see his mistake, has omitted 
his dissertations, and reduced the ‘ Ritter von 
Geist’ to four volumes. Spielhagen, who has 
more power of invention than any other Ger- 
man novelist of the day, expresses his unmis- 
takable “tendencies” in social matters not 
directly, but indirectly, in descriptions and 
characters ; but since his admirable novel 
‘Slommer und Ambos,’ he has published 
nothing this year except the beginning of his 
collected works. Gutzkow, on the contrary, 
who has been thought to have lost the power 
of writing, and whose ponderous ‘ Hohen- 
schwangau’ seemed the work of one who had 
no idea of managing his materials, has come for- 
ward with a novel, the title of which tells its 
“tendency.” Some years ago he wrote a tale 
called ‘Blasedow and his Sons,’ in which he 
satirized the philanthropic efforts of Blasedow. 
In his new work—‘The Sons of Pestalozzi’—he 
undertakes to give a complete picture of the 
tendencies of modern education, just as in 
‘The Roman Enchanter’ he gave a complete 
sketch of modern Catholicism. The author is 
a master of the art of giving pictures of this 
kind: he analyzes the divisions of his subject 
with much logical ability, and he displays a 
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laudable impartiality in setting forth its merits 
and defects. In ‘The Sons of Pestalozzi’ he 
depicts the enthusiasts who are really bent on 
giving humanity a higher training, but he also 
portrays the utilitarian pure and simple, or 
even the impostor and hypocrite ; and in the 
same spirit, he contrasted in ‘The Roman 
Enchanter’ his fanatics and hypocrites with 
Bonaventura, a portrait of an ideal priest of 
the Roman Church. In this particular he 
has not been followed by Alfred Meissner, the 
author of ‘ Zinka,’ who, in his ‘Children of 
Rome’ (1870), has dealt with the same theme 
as Gutzkow, but has presented us with a 
caricature instead of a picture. Carl Trenzel, 
the gifted author of ‘Ganganelli,’ comes nearer 
Gutzkow in his last novel, ‘From the 
Golden Age,’ by which he understands the too 
short period of enlightenment that Austria 
enjoyed in the eighteenth century, during the 
reign of Joseph the Second. In a first work, 
‘The Children of the Period,’ M. Sauer, with 
bold touches, gives a genre picture of Austrian 
life at the present hour. 

M. Tourguénief, who has perhaps more 
admirers out of Russia than in it, has this 
year found a rival in a German-Russian, Karl 
Detlef, whose simple tale, ‘ Bonds past Break- 
ing,’ is as true psychologically as it is ethnogra- 
phically, and impresses us as being that too 
rare thing, a work of art pure in morality 
and true in its zsthetic principles. 

Sacher-Masoch and Arthur Stahl, writers 
who misuse the talents they possess, take care 
that the national novel-literature of Germany 
shall not be without works in which artistic 
power is combined with moral filth. The 
volume of tales ‘From the Ancient World,’ 
by the latter, contains passionate descriptions 
of character and scenery, and is apparently 
designed to reveal rather than to conceal a 
certain vice of the ancients. It is scarcely 
credible that it can be true that it is a woman 
who hides herself under the nom de guerre 
of Arthur Stahl. All the more homely is the 
morality that the blue-stockings preach. As 
in her former writings, Fanny Lewald, a tame 
George Sand, advocates the independence of 
women in ‘If and For Women’; but in her 
‘Physician of the Soul,’ the daughter of the 
deceased dramatist Birch-Pfeiffer, Madame 
Wilhelmine von Hillers, admits of no other 
destination of the female than marriage, with 
the surrender of all the intellectual rights of 
woman. The works of E. Marlitt (Mdlle. 
John, of Arnstadt) have had the widest circu- 
lation of any novels written by German 
women. ‘Goldela,’ ‘The Old Mamsell,’ and 
‘Countess Gisela’ are known wherever Ger- 
man is spoken. The success of these works is 
characteristic of the German middle classes, 
and of their family journal, the Gartenlaube, 
in which the tales first appeared. The writer 
possesses a decided talent for story-telling, 
and an unusual skill in depicting every-day 
life; so she manages to construct harmless 
romances, which delight and do not harm 
blond German misses. 

Let us turn toScience. We naturally leave 
on one side the purely technical literature, 
which, as Borne once said, amounts to at least 
200,000 volumes in the case of each German 
savant. German philosophy is in a state of 
transition. There is a scarcity of original 
thinkers, and consequently there is all the 
more work done in the way of history and 





comment on the dead. The centenary of 
Hegel’s birth has called forth a number of 
essays, although fewer than greeted the cen- 
tenary of Fichte, eight years ago. There are 
unpopular elements about Hegel : his character 
has not the charm that attends the patriotism 
and revolutionary tendencies of Fichte; he 
reverenced Napoleon, while Fichte condemned 
the Corsican; he strove to re-construct the 
creed of the Church, while Fichte passed for 
an atheist ; politically he was a Quietist, and 
as the Prussian “State Philosopher” he was 
protected by the Government; Fichte was 
suspect. Yet his intellectual influence has, es- 
pecially in North Germany, been almost 
without limit, and far surpasses that of 
Fichte. Rosencranz, his biographer, has, in 
a livre du jour, attempted to define it. Kant, 
the father of Modern German Philosophy, 
represents the great revolution in the found- 
ations of knowledge : the encyclepedic sci- 
ence of Hegel and his method, embracing as 
it does all the realms of thought, represent 
the Empire. But fortune has not spared 
Hegel any more than it has the Empire, for 
empiricism has taken his place, and Humboldt, 
its great representative, has occupied the 
throne left vacant by the prince of speculation. 
Schelling’s appearance at Berlin in Hegel's 
chair was a short-lived triumph, and Schopen- 
hauer, the modern Buddhist, owed his suc- 
cess merely to his perfect style and the mo- 
mentary bitterness that prevailed in Germany : 
his former disciple, Hartmann, attempts, in his 
latest publication, ‘Schelling, the Mediator 
between Hegel and Schopenhauer,’ to bridge 
the gulf between the two, and to lead us to 
the last phase of Schelling’s speculations, 
the positive philosophy (not in Comte’s sense 
of the word), and it would seem that this is 
to be the reigning mode. The appearance of 
two volumes, ‘ Schelling’s Life in Letters,’ has 
brought the Munich philosopher again before 
us. In his philosophical writings Schelling 
is difficult of comprehension ; in his speeches 
and lectures his style is excellent; in his 
private letters he is classically clear and _per- 
spicuous ; rather bitter, but stilla noble nature. 
New light is thrown in these volumes on his 
position with regard to Hegel, and on his 
relation to his first wife, the gifted Caroline, 
the widow of A. W. Schlegel, who, when a 
member of the Mayence Club, sat on the “ king’s 
stone,” and played a part amongst the romantic 
school. 

Kuno Fischer has treated at length of 
Fichte’s life and system; R. Zimmermann 
of the life and doctrines of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. Wilhelm Ditthey has written the 
biography of Schleiermacher, the religious 
philosopher and philosophical theologian, the 
“Church Father of Modern Prussian Pro- 
testantism.” This work gives a careful sketch 
of Schleiermacher’s connexion with the leaders 
of the Romantic School, and we may refer to 
this point in illustration of the almost too full 
history of the Romantic School, by R. Haym, 
Tieck, Novalis, the brothers Schlegel, especially 
the impressionable Frederick, and the di 
minorum gentium Bernhardi, Hélderlin, and 
Hielsen—the last an almost forgotten name— 
and the gifted but eccentric wives of the 
Schlegels, Caroline and Dorothea, are depicted 
with a learning at once wide and minute that 
verges on pedantry. The author is a more 
thorough-going critic than Hettner, and a fairer 





one than Julian Schmidt, and he sees that the 
School did more service as critics and savants 
than as original writers. By their translation 
and by their esthetical and philosophical 
theories they acquired an influence that still 
lives ; but none of their poetical creations have 
become popular, if we except the ‘ Undine’ of 
Fouqué and the verses of Hardenberg. Their 
latest echoes are found in Heine and Immer- 
mann, and are the tokens of their decadence. 
Their last disciples treated with irony the very 
irony with which they regarded the world. In 
Miinchausen the half-romantic, half-satirical ele- 
ments, and the realistic pictures of peoples and 
character are so separate, both apparently and 
virtually, that it has been found quite pos- 
sible to publish the ‘Oberhof’ apart from 
‘The Adventures at Schloss Schnick-Schnack- 
Schnurr.’ The author had himself two natures. 
We find in him side by side the affectations of 
the romantic school and the sound understand- 
ing of arealist. The biography in two volumes, 
‘Karl Immermann, with Extracts from his Let- 
ters and Diaries (1870), which Gustav Putlitz 
has not written, but has had printed, shows the 
long sufferings which a dim and perverse view 
of life and the world entailed on a man whose 
nature was at bottom healthy. Shortly before 
his death however he rescued himself by ‘a 
bold snatch” at actual life. His manly struggle 
makes quite a different impression from the 
uneventful course of life and the all-pervading 
homeliness which mark the posthumous letters 
of Adalbert Stifter (edited by J. Aprent, 1870), 
the miniature painter. Most of them are of 
no consequence. A. Stahr, in the fragment 
of an autobiography, ‘From my Youth,’ pre- 
sents us with a vivid picture of the character- 
istics of the people in his home in Ucker-Mark. 
The book also contains reminiscences of the 
gloomy days of the French Usurpation and 
the glorious years of the War of Liberation, 
which, drawn as they are from actual experi- 
ence, form a sort of commentary, with all their 
unlikeness, to magnificent descriptions given 
by Fritz Reuter in his ‘ Ut de Franzosentijd.’ 
What would German literature be without 
Goethe and Schiller? The Germans are never 
tired of talking of the “golden days of Weimar 
and Jena.” Now that personal reminiscences are 
beginning to grow few, good service has lately 
been done by publishing the correspondence 
between Goethe and Schiller, with historical 
notes. Yet fresh letters and reminiscences have 
come to light during the present year. Goethe’s 
conversations with Chancellor von Miiller have 
been noticed in the Atheneum. Herr von 
Miiller, President of the Weimar Court of 
Justice, the favourite of Karl August and the 
friend, legal adviser, and executor of Goethe, 
‘was an Erckmann of a higher type. To the 
numbers of pictures that Englishmen, French- 
men, and Americans have given us of the 
audiences with the ‘Old Man of Weimar,” 
we have to add the letters of a Polish poet, 
Odyniet, who paid his homage to the author 
of ‘Faust’ on his eightieth birthday in com- 
pany with a greater poet than himself, one 
whom he almost places above Goethe, Adam 
Mickiewicz. The letters are in Polish, but 
Prof. Bratranek, to whom literature is already 
indebted for many valuable contributions, has 
published them in German under the title of 
‘Two Poles at Weimar.’ Otilie von Goethe, 
the best authority on such a question, pro- 
nounces this interesting little book, marked as 
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it is by the Slavonic love of detail, the truest 
picture of her home and family life. 

Had it not been for the Franco-German 
war, a literary quarrel would probably have 
arisen regarding another of Goethe’s Otilies, 
her of the Elective Affinities. Stahr, in his 
pictures of the Women of Goethe, has taken 
the original to be Minna Herzlieb, the beautiful 
foster-daughter of the bookseller of the House 
of Frommam, in Jena, in which Goethe often 
lived. Her family has bestirred itself in the 
pamphlet ‘ The House of Frommam and its 
Friends,’ by Madame Frommam, to meet the 
insinuation that the relation of Minchen (born 
in 1789) to the ‘dear old gentleman ” excited 
the passion, as well as the strength of will, 
which belongs to the character of Otilie. 
Besides, among the seventeen Sonnets by 
Goethe, only the charade upon her name, 
“ Herzlieb,” suits her; but, besides Goethe, 
other friends of the family, such as Zacharias 
Werner, the author of ‘Luther,’ played upon 
it. Still, Gvethe’s feelings towards her, to 
which he, as was his habit, gave vent in an 
imaginative description of the original, seem 
to have been sufficiently warm. 

Shakspeare the Germans regard as they do 
one of their own authors. We have for some 
time had a Shakspeare Society, and this year 
a journal devoted to him has been started. 
It is called the Shakspeare Museum, and is 
edited by M. Moltke. Delius’s recension of 
the text, a work based on philological re- 
searches, is progressing, and two translations 
have begun to appear ; one, a corrected edition 
of Schlegel and Tieck’s translation, is issued by 
the Shakspeare Society, the other is the work of 
Bodenstedt, Gildemeister, Freiligrath, Herwegh, 
&c. Rudolph Geneés, in his ‘ History of the 
Shakspearean Drama in Germany,’ has followed 
Mr. Cohn’s ‘ Shakspeare in Germany,’ and has 
given an account of the reception Shakspeare’s 
writings have met with in Germany: the 
criticisms and translations that have been pub- 
lished since he was first mentioned along with 
Beaumont, Fletcher and Ben Jonson in 1682. 
The work shows immense industry, and includes 
characteristic specimens of German versions 
of the plays, particularly of ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

Literature is closely connected with the his- 
tory of civilization,-—a subject that has been 
treated this year by several writers, among 
others, by that multifarious writer Scherr, in a 
work which, however, is a mere bookseller’s 
speculation. The well-known South German 
Deputy, G. Fr. Kolb, writes the ‘ History of 
Human Civilization’ in a liberal spirit, but in 
« popular and superficial way. Mr. Buckle, 
Dr. Draper, and Mr. Lecky are his models, and 
his merits are nearly as great as theirs. Rottek, 
on the other hand, is deficient in style and 
vigour, but, as becomes a deputy to the Cus- 
toms Parliament, he has paid much attention 
to commerce and manufactures. Rottek is a 
gross-Deutsch democrat ; his political rival, the 
klein-Deutsch leader of the National-verein, 
Karl Braun, of Wiesbaden, has written a con- 
tinuation of his delightful ‘Sketches of Man- 
ners in the Minor States’ (new series, 2 vols.). 
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staying at the Baths of Schlangenbad, loses 
a pet bird, and at once writes to the Duke, 
threatens him with a complication with Russia, 
and wants her bird back. His Highness sends 
for the Minister, the Minister sends for the 
Director of the Police, he for the Amtmann, 
the Amtmann for the Biirgermeister, he for the 
gendarmes and the gemeinderath ; and the re- 
sult is, that the police and inhabitants of Schlan- 
genbad spend three days in looking for the 
fugitive. In the end, his Serenity writes an 
official letter to the lady, containing an humble 
apology for his inability to find the foreign 
bird: but by this time the lady has left for 
Russia! It was only foreign birds that the 
Landesvater cared for. The watering-places 
of Nassau, which brought money and strangers 
into the country, were his property, and 
Duke Adolf used his profits to support his 
army, or rather his generals; he had 5,000 
soldiers and ten generals, one for every 500 
men. What a sorrowful task for the ex-ducal 
Hofrath and Prinzenhofmeister Schliephake 
to have to tell the downfall of the House of 
Nassau! He ought to have taken to mock 
heroics, and adopted the style of the ‘ Bis- 
markead’ or ‘ Varcinias,’ of Schwetsche, the 
Halle bookseller, which have run through six 
editions. From this year all German States 
will have but one history. 

Among a people like the Germans, with whom 
reading and writing are universal, the idea of 
political unity has gained most strength from 
the influence of literature. The poets have sung 
of unity; orators have demanded it; professors 
have inculeated the notion, which the Princes, 
or at least one of them, have at last grasped ; 
his crafty Minister has intrigued for it, and his 
soldiers have fought for it. Bismarck has been 
the Cavour, Prussia the Piedmont of Germany. 
The little Mark of Brandenburg which the 
“Great Elector” ruled, the monarchy which 
the second Frederick acquired by fraud and 
luck, now stretches from the sea to the Alps. 
Prussia has reconstructed the Empire, and pro- 
gress under Prussia’s headship has become the 
text of all that German historians and publi- 
cists write. “The Monumenta Germanie,” a 
collection of the sources of German history, 
which made the scientific treatment of German 
annals possible, was encouraged by the Prus- 
sian Freiherr von Stein. In the school of 
the greatest living German historian, Leopold 
Ranke and his Berlin colleagues Pertz, Lach- 
mann, Ritter, and the brothers Grimm, a 
generation of young historians has grown up, 
including Giesebrecht, Sybel, Hiiusser, Droy- 
sen, and others, that are the pride of their 
country. This edition of the older Chroniclers 
continues to make progress. This year Hans 
Prutz, the son of the poet, has published the 
life of Bishop Otto, of Bamberg; it forms 
the seventeenth volume of the Chronicles of 
the twelfth century. An Austrian historian, 
Ottokar Lorenz, has made an independent and 
valuable contribution to these studies by his 
critical inquiry into the sources of Austrian 
history. Under the influence of the prevailing 
Pan-Germanic ideas, the Germans are casting 
their eyes northwards and eastwards, wherever, 
in fact, there is a morsel of their nationality 
to be rescued. <A long array of books about 
the Germans in Livonia, Gothland, and Cour- 
land shows how keen are the sympathies that 
have been excited in behalf of the Baltic pro- 
vinces by the renewal (on the part of the 





Cabinet of St. Petersburg) of the attempts to 
Russify them; while, although it is seven 
hundred years since the settlement of the 
German race on the Turco-Hungarian frontier. 
still, Wattenbach tells us in his lecture on 
the Saxons in Transylvania, the ties of a 
common origin and kindred feelings are not 
yet broken. Most historians prefer to devote 
themselves to modern German history, more 
especially to that portion of it which shows 
the origin and increase of the antagonism be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, and thus offers 
analogies for the present day. Droysen, the his- 
toriographer of the Prussian house and family, 
continues his learned ‘History of Prussian 
Policy, in usum Delphint. The last volume 
that has appeared, ‘ Frederick I.,’ contains the 
history of the foundation of the Prussian king- 
dom. Arnold Schaefer’s ‘ History of the Seven 
Years’ War,’ the parallel of the seven days’ war 
of 1866, has in the second volume got as far 
as 1760. There is activity, too, on the Austrian 
side of the matter. Quite a new light has been 
thrown on the reigns of M. Theresia, Joseph 
the Second, and Leopold the Second, especially 
by the publications of Arneth, the present head of 
the Vienna State Record Office, He has edited 
M. Theresia’s most intimate correspondence with 
her sons and daughters, and Joseph the Second’s 
confidential letters to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and to Catherine the Second. His 
own history of M. Theresia is founded upon 
documents in the Record Office; and in the 
volume just issued he has reached the begin- 
ning of the Seven Years’ War. Upon the 
wars of the German Empire with the young 
French Republic, and upon the réles played 
by Austria and Prussia respectively at the 
treaty of Basel, and at the cession to France of 
the left bank of the Rhine, Hiiffer and Vivenot 
have thrown light by the use they have made 
of the Vienna records, and have been enabled 
to correct numerous errors in the pro-Prussian 
narratives of Sybel and Hiiusser. Until 1860 
the authorities were somewhat jealous of allow- 
ing access to the Vienna records, but now, 
like those of Simancas, they are among the 
most accessible and inexhaustible of historical 
collections. It is by their aid R. Résler has 
lately disproved, as has been noticed in the 
Atheneum, the discovery which Bergenroth 
supposed himself to have made in regard to 
Johanna of Arragon, that she was kept a cap- 
tive all her life by her father, husband, and 
son (Charles the Fifth) on account of her 
Protestant leanings, and even subjected to 
torture. This last supposition of Bergenroth’s 
was caused chiefly by his misapprehension of 
the word “cuerda,” in the Spanish text of his 
documents: it cannot mean a halter, as he 
fancied. 

The complexion of political parties is best 
seen in the works devoted to the history of 
the German movement since the Congress of 
Vienna. An addition has lately been made 
to the rapidly-increasing mass of books written 
from the national point of view by the appear- 
ances of biographies of two men noted in the 
Constitutional and Parliamentary struggles 
between 1830 and 1850, Karl Mathy and 
Prof. Dahlmann. The life of the former has 
been written by his friend and partisan, the 
well-known novelist Gustav Freytag, that of 
the latter by Anton Springer, the _histo- 
rian of new Austria, and also known for 
his works on the history of Art. Freytag’s 
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pook is pleasant reading, but he cannot conceal 
the small importance of his hero. Mathy was 
originally an official in the Baden Treasury, 
and a liberal journalist: he was an opponent 
of the Radical movement, and belonged to 
the party who wished to restore the German 
Empire. On their downfall, he became a bank 
employé, and, finally, the Baden Minister of 
Finance, and a staunch advocate of dependence 
on the leadership of Prussia. He was highly 
honourable and respectable, both as a private 
individual and a politician, but neither a genius 
nor a great man. Dahlmann was a strong 
parliamentary doctrinatre—the German Guizot, 
and the “inventor of the Schleswig- Holstein 
question.” He owes his reputation chiefly to 
having been, in 1837, the first of the “ Got- 
tingen Seven,” and, in 1848, of the Frankfiirt 
“ Imperialists,” with whom he and Mathy 
shared the fate of undergoing danger in 1848, 
on account of the princes, and of being treated 
with princely ingratitude. The ‘Life’ consists 
almost entirely of letters written by and to 
Dalhmann, among which those of Niebuhr are 


‘the most interesting. The last of these, written 


a few weeks before Niebuhr’s death, shows the 
great critic under the influence of the panic 
the July revolution excited in his mind: it 
seemed to him the beginning of the end. The 
first volume of the ‘ Life,’ which is all that is 
as yet published, closes with Dahlmann’s dis- 
missal from his Professorship at Gottingen. 

The Biographical lectures, by D. Strauss, 
on the life of Voltaire, which have been noticed 
in the Atheneum, are hardly worthy of the 
writer. Easy and pleasant though they are, 
as indeed everything that comes from the pen 
of this celebrated author is, they are neither so 
profound nor so original as one would have ex- 
pected ; perhaps because they were delivered in 
the presence of a princess (Alice of England), 
a circumstance that, by the way, does credit 
to her liberality in religious matters. We 
think far more highly of Strauss’s ‘ Letters to 
Renan’ upon the present conflict, and the re- 
ply of the latter. Seldom has anything truer, 
never in times of national hatred has anything 
fairer and juster been said about an enemy. 
What a descent from the massive language 
and the calm judgment that reflects both lights 
and shadows of the Suabian thinker, who is free 
from all partiality for Prussia and all dynastic 
leanings, to the tumid rhetoric, the tasteless 
bombast, and the flunkeyish sentiments of 
the distinguished Berlin physicist, Dubois 
Reymond, who is himself of French extraction ! 
Such epithets are not too severe when the rector 
of the University of Berlin, in his concluding 
address on the 3rd of August, spoke of the 
German war, and, in the name of the first seat 
of learning in Prussia, declared that the Uni- 
versity of Berlin forms “the intellectual life- 
guard (!) of the house of Hohenzollern,” 
quartered opposite the royal palace. 

Our article is drawing toaclose. As regards 
the History of Art, we may mention the new 
edition of Nagler’s ‘ Art Dictionary,’ superin- 
tended by Julius Meyer ; the collection of small 
essays on ‘Art History,’ by Liibke; Burk- 
hard’s ‘Cicerone,’ revised by Zahn; and the 
‘Pictures of the Mohammedan World,’ by 
the eccentric Julius Braun, who lately died 
at an early age. It is a pity that Braun has 
followed his usual unfortunate habit, and has 
spoilt those splendid and unprejudiced pictures 
of Islam’s destinies and leaders by his mytho- 





logical caprices, and his craze for referring the 
gods and heroes of every people to a single 
Egyptian legend about Saturn. He has, too, 
indulged, not always in the most appropriate 
fashion, in satirical remarks. He also treats 
of geographical matters ; the literature of that 
subject has been further enriched by Bastian’s 
‘Journeys in Eastern Asia,’ a learned work, 
but devoid of form or method, and by the 
German edition of the travels of the brothers 
Schliigintweit in Northern Asia. Numbers of 
collected essays and political pamphlets appear. 
Among the former we have ‘ Pictures of In- 
tellectual Life,’ by Julian Schmidt, and 
‘Studies and Critiques in Philosophy and 
stheties,’ by Robert Zimmermann, both of 
which have been already noticed in the Athe- 
neeum. The ‘Miscellaneous Writings’ (2 vols.), 
by J. H. von Fichte, the son of the great 
Fichte, are philosophical in their nature. The 
new series of the bczarre but clever essays of 
‘The Bismarckian Incarnate,’ H. von Treitschke, 
are political and historical. The latter’s keen 
dissection of ‘ Buonapartism’ assumes in the 
face of subsequent events the character of 
a prophecy; but his essay on ‘The Constitu- 
tional Kingdom in Germany’ betrays tolerably 
clearly the one-sided and reckless character of 
the ruling party in Prussia, which will not 
condescend to borrow a political idea from 
abroad. From the mass of brochures on 
Prussia’s relation to Germany, we may single 
out that of Wolfgang Menzel, a Silesian by 
birth, and for many years a South-German 
constitutionalist, for its richness in historical 
generalizations and the parallels it draws from 
the past. Menzel answers the question, 
“What has Prussia done for Germany?” by 
“Everything.” And if this be, as it no doubt 
is, an exaggerated statement, the exaggeration 
is pardonable when we think of the re-conquest 
of Strasburg and Metz. 





FRANCE. 

Ir we were asked to name the special pro- 
vince of literature where our French neighbours 
have most satisfactorily displayed their best 
qualities during the year now closing, we should 
say History. Set aside, as a matter of course, 
all books bearing upon the questions of the day, 
and in which it is hardly possible to avoid the 
influence of prejudice and party spirit, and 
there still remains a goodly crop of productions 
remarkable both for beauty of style, real im- 
portance as far as the subject goes, and accuracy 
of research. Only a few weeks ago we had to 
notice the death of M. Pierre Clément, who 
has done so much to illustrate the history 
of the seventeenth century; that gentleman’s 
splendid edition of ‘ Colbert’s State Papers’ is 
unfortunately left unfinished, but he had time 
to publish the fifth volume, and the materials 
which he had collected will, no doubt, enable 
some other savant to complete what must be 
regarded as an invaluable source of information 
on the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
historian who deals with the grand svécle ever 
and anon finds himself called upon to relate 
the adventures of politicians in petticoats, such 
as Madame de Chevreuse, the Duchess de 
Longueville and Madame de Maintenon. We 
all know with what enthusiasm M. Cousin 
sketched some of the most striking portraits 
in that brilliant gallery; it was reserved for 
M. Clément to contribute to the collection the 








monographs of Madame de Montespan and of 
her sister, the celebrated Abbess of Fontevrault, 
a lady who could translate Plato, who ruled 
over a religious community with the talents of 
a politician, and defended her rights with the 
sharpness of a lawyer. Such was the theme of 
M. Pierre Clément’s last work,—a volume where 
persons fond of zrédits documents will discover 
plenty to satisfy their curiosity. M. Marius 
Topin has also given us a chapter, and a most 
curious one, from the history of the Louis the 
Fourteenth period; but, despite all the inge- 
nuity that characterizes his discussion, we can- 
not, as we have remarked when specially noticing 
his book, believe that the mysterious episode of 
“the Man with the Iron Mask” is settled yet. 
In point of romantic interest, the life of Char- 
lotte de La Trémoille, Countess of Derby, stands 
perhaps unrivalled; and thanks to Madame de 
Witt, we can now consult on the adventures 
of that illustrious lady something better than 
the meagre narrative given in Coleridge’s 
‘Biographia Borealis’ or ‘Lodge’s Portraits.’ 
‘The correspondence of the Countess, carefully 
preserved by her descendant, M. le Duc de La 
Trémoille, has supplied Madame de Witt with 
a number of characteristic extracts; and we are 
further Jed to hope that at some future day 
the whole series of these letters may be pub- 
lished. We feel the less hesitation in expressing 
this wish, because we decidedly object to the 
habit which has crept in among literary men 
of sending indiscriminately to the press every 
piece of paper bearing upon the social or poli- 
tical history of the seventeenth century. Why, 
for instance, drag out of his native obscurity 
so insignificant a man as Godeau, “the dwarf” 
of Julie d’Angennes, and the first member of 
the Académie Francaise? With the volumes 
of M. Roux on Montausier, and of M. Marcou 
on Pellisson; with M. Ch. Livet’s ‘ Précieux 
et Précieuses,’ and M. Cousin’s lengthy pane- 
gyric of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, we have surely 
all the information we want on the society of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet; and it is conclusive 
enough to find that, despite his enthusiasm for 
the pretentious Bishop of Vence, M. Tisserand 
has not succeeded in producing materials 
sufficiently interesting to fill an octavo of 
moderate size. 

The period of the Renaissance and of the 
Reformation has engaged the attention of 
several writers, and suggested a few volumes 
of real merit. In connexion with that eventful 
epoch one name most naturally stands forth, 
which is well known both amongst us and on the 
other side of the Channel to all those engaged in 
historical studies—we mean that of M. Armand 
Baschet. Like Mr. Rawdon Brown,this gentleman 
has devoted many years of his life to a thorough 
investigation of the Italian archives, and we 
need not tell our readers what light these valu- 
able collections of State Papers throw upon the 
history of the seventeenth century. The Venetian 
Republic, especially, watched with the utmost 
anxiety the progress of events, and the official 
despatches of its ambassadors in France and in 
England containa fund of information, the value 
of which it isimpossible to overrate. After having 
at various times published annotated extracts 
from that source, M. Baschet thought he might 
be rendering service to future students by 
drawing up a kind of guide to the Venetian 
archives, describing, at the same time, their 
history, their origin, their present arrangement, 
and showing how they can most profitably be 
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consulted. As the different bodies which formed 
together the government of the Republic had 
their respective State Paper offices, it follows 
that M. Baschet’s book contains, in addition to 
bibliographical and literary details, a short but 
complete sketch of the administration of Venice, 
together with the list of the Doges, and a view 
of the foreign policy of that once powerful 
community. The sixteenth century, like all 
epochs of social transformation, exhibits to us 
characters stamped with profound originality 
and contrasts of so marked a nature that even 
now it is often hard to pass judgment upon 
them. Let us name, as striking instances, Mary 
Stuart and the sister of Francis the First, the 
accomplished Marguerite de Valois. Respecting 
the unfortunate Queen of Scotland, although 
everything has been done which could bring 
into court additional evidence, the case is still 
sub judice, and M. Jules Gaultier does not help 
to settle it. His two volumes, however, are the 
result of a careful study of all the original 
documents, and he has risen from his perusal 
of the Simancas MSS. a warm champion of 
Mary. In the case of Marguerite de Valois, it 
is quite as difficult, if not more so, to give the 
verdict; and whilst the persons who appreciate 
her merely from the portrait sketched by M. 
Merle d’Aubigné will probably conclude that 
she was virtue itself, those who examine the 
preface written by M. Génin for the edition 
of her letters which the Société de I’ Histoire de 
France published many years since would be 
quite justified in regarding her as the embodi- 
ment of corruption. As to her intellectual powers 
there cannot be any difference of opinion; and 
the collection of tales which, under the name 
of ‘ Heptameron,’ is so well known to the lovers 
of old French literature, secures for her a dis- 
tinguished place amongst the predecessors of 
the Précieuse school, to which we were alluding 
just now. In endeavouring to determine the 
real character of Marguerite de Valois, we 
should never forget to allow a great deal for 
the state of society during the reign of Francis 
the First ; and that is precisely what the Coun- 
tess d’Haussonville has done in her new volume. 
Whether the sister of the 2ot-Chevalier was 
ever really attached to the doctrines of the re- 
formers is extremely doubtful; she, no doubt, 
held principles of toleration far in advance 
of those entertained by her contemporaries, 
but that was probably all; at any rate, we 
can cordially recommend to our readers the 
unpretending duodecimo with which Madame 
d’Haussonville has presented us; it is not only 
extremely readable, but full of information. 
If, however, the question is asked, what is the 
great feature of the sixteenth century—what 
fact has chiefly contributed to determine its 
particular position in the whole progress of 
history? the answer will be generally found 
to be the separation of ethical science from 
theology, the secularization of morality, if we 
may use such an expression. We have often 
heard lately about la morale indépendante ; 
in writing on Montaigne, Charron, L’H dpital 
and La Boétie, M. Desjardins endeavours to place 
free-thinking in the best possible light ; but he 
is at last compelled to acknowledge that the 
non-religious morality of the Renaissance period 
was a decided failure. The introduction to 
his book, describing the view taken of ethics 
by the medizval Church, is interesting, but 
some of the author’s conclusions seem to us 
quite inadmissible, as when he finds fault 





with the ethical teaching of the clergy on the 
ground that it lacked originality. Whilst the 
reaction against scholasticism was daily gaining 
ground, the Church had at last become alarmed, 
and the Council of Trent was doing its best to 
storm the ever-swelling tide of the Reformation, 
both secular and religious. Here again we 
have to thank M. Armand Baschet for another 
suggestive volume. Antonio Milledonne, secre- 
tary to the two Ambassadors sent by the 
Republic of Venice to the Council, takes 
assiduous notes ; he enters in his journal all the 
facts which come under his observation, and on 
his return to Italy compiles an interesting 
narrative, the French translation of which is 
now before us. 

But we must go back to the medizval times 
and to feudalism. M. Ernest Mourin invites 
us to do so in his excellent work on the Counts 
of Paris and on the Capetian dynasty. His 
chief argument is that the feudalism of the 
tenth century, far from being antagonistic to 
national liberty, really helped its development, 
and that it has no features whatever in common 
with the nobdlesse of later times, which, during 
the epoch included between Francis the First 
and 1789, strengthened the despotism of the 
Crown by bringing to its assistance the power 
of an intolerant and narrow-minded §aristo- 
cracy. The Carlovingians fell because they 
were the representatives of Latin centralization ; 
the Capetians formed the party of progress. 

Ancient History,—and under the name we 
comprise the whole space of time down to the 
Byzantine Empire,—contributes a very fair 
amount to the French publications of the year. 
Let us name, in the first instance, Count de 
Gobineau’s ‘ Histoire des Perses,’ a work which 
would be blameless, if the author had only 
given us references to the sources from which 
he quotes, and also an alphabetical index. 
Acquainted as he is with the literature, the 
religious systems, and the idioms of Central 
Asia, Count de Gobineau shows that the 
history of Persia can no longer be founded 
merely upon the narratives of Ctesias and 
Herodotus, but that we must seek for informa- 
tion in the sacred and legendary books of the 
Persians themselves. 

The institutions of the Greeks and Romans 
are scarcely better known than those of the 
East, and the student who takes up M. Fustel 
de Coulanges’s ‘ La Cité Antique’ will find his 
attention drawn to a subject which has been as 
yet very little investigated. The family altar 
formed, so to say, the central point around 
which clustered all the elements of domestic 
and political life, and the learned author 
describes very minutely and ingeniously the 
whole structure of the social edifice, as it was 
developed from the idea that those whom we 
call dead are, as a matter of fact, holding 
constant intercourse with the living, and are 
assembled around them in mysterious but real 
society. 

We feel naturally inclined to make too much 
of our heroes, and to hoist upon gorgeous 
pedestals very wretched images. Such. has been 
the case with M. Drapeyron, whose volume 
on the Emperor Heraclius would be quite out 
of proportion with the person to whem it is 
devoted, if the learned archeologist had not 
taken the opportunity of discussing a certain 
number of points referring to the Byzantine 
Empire of the seventh century. We know, for 


| instance, that the great authority for the life 








of Heraclius is the historian George of Pisidia 
and therefore it becomes absolutely necessary 
to discuss the amount of credence which we 
should give to that writer. Was his narrative 
so bombastic in its style, so highly coloured, 
a romance, or did it contain a modicum of 
truth? We quote this example to show how 
questions of an interesting character often 
spring from subjects which, in themselves, 
appear scarcely to justify any amount of trouble 
bestowed upon them. M. Drapeyron’s mono- 
graph of the Emperor Heraclius was originally 
written as an essay for the Doctor’s degree; and 
it is easy to see why works of that kind should, 
as a general rule, deal with out-of-the-way 
problems of history or archeology. The candi- 
dates aim at giving proofs of independent 
research, and accordingly they endeavour to 
go far from the beaten path, even at the ex- 
pense of seeming engaged upon trifles. The 
merit of their compositions lies less in the 
subjects themselves than in the way in which 
those subjects are treated. 

The history of the first Revolution and of 
the Empire has been discussed from several 
points of view during the course of the year. 
Let us notice the concluding volume of M. 
d’Haussonville’s excellent work on the rela- 
tions between the Church and the Government 
of Napoleon the First, M. Camille Rousset’s 
‘ Volontaires,’ and M. Hamel’s ‘ Précis de ]’His- 
toire de la Révolution Frangaise.’ The question, 
so often brought forward at the present time, 
of the comparative merits of permanent armies 
and of militia forces, gives to M. Rousset’s 
book all the qualities of an owvrage de cir- 
constance ; he takes the same view which 
Baron Poisson defended a few years ago in 
‘L’Armée et la Garde Nationale’; that is to 
say, he maintains the absolute necessity of 
keeping up a standing army. M, Hamel aims 
at sweeping away from the pages of history 
what he calls the Royalist, the Thermidorian 
and the Girondist legends. He would fain be 
impartial, but extreme radicalism appears in 
every line of his ‘ Précis.’ What answer can 
he offer to the terrible bill of indictment 
brought against the Terrorists by M. Berriat 
Saint-Prix and M. Dauban in their painful but 
most interesting account of revolutionary jus- 
tice? and yet, as the former of these gentlemen 
observes, even Carrier, Fouché and Joseph Lebon 
should be fairly dealt with; nor is it necessary 
to make the noyades more horrible than they 
really were by inventing the absurd stories 
about the “republican marriages.” M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s severe portrait of Talleyrand, and the 
amusing collection of ana compiled by M. Amé 
dée Pichot on the celebrated diplomatist, both 
deserve to be read ; the late Duke Pasquier was 
not a politician of Talleyrand’s ability, but still 
he played an important part in the history of the 
last half-century, and we believe that a much 
more interesting account of him might easily 
have been written than the dull octavo for 
which M. Louis Favre is responsible. On the 
limit which separates the Revolutionary epoch 
from the immediately preceding one we find 
a group of ladies and courtiers, wits and states- 
men, who, although identified to a certain 
extent with the ancien régime, were far from 
being opposed to liberal manners and to wise 
reforms. Such was the Countess de Rochefort, 
whom M. de Loménie introduces to us, and 
who is mentioned favourably in Horace Wal- 
pole’s correspondence. It was whilst collecting 
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materials for a Life of Mirabeau that the ac- 
complished “ homme de rien” was led to 
prepare and publish the very pleasant mono- 
graph to which we are now alluding. M. 
Edgar Boutaric’s ‘ Etude sur Saint Louis 
et Alphonse de Poitiers’ is an attempt to de- 
scribe in a conjectural manner the government 
of Louis the Ninth, from an inquiry into the 
system of administration followed by the brother 
of that monarch, who was Count of Toulouse 
and of Poitiers. The witty but violent pam- 
phlets of M. Beulé against the Cesars, and 
incidentally against Imperialism in general, 
have found their conclusion in a volume on 
Titus. If the eloquent Professor of Archeology 
had lived at the time when lettres de cachet 
flourished, and when Beaumarchais denounced 
them so feelingly, he would have, we fear, 
been summarily locked up within the four 
walls of the Bastille. The reprint of M. de 
Cormenin’s ‘ Livre des Orateurs’ falls properly 
under the category of those hybrid productions 
which are both satires and _ biographical 
sketches; whilst Baron Delaborde’s Life of 
Ingres, and the memoirs of Hector Berlioz, 
deserve to be specially mentioned as excellent 
contributions to the history of the Fine Arts in 
France during the last half-century. Let us 
not forget M. Rio’s ‘Epilogue 4]’Art Chrétien’ 
—a eouple of volumes bearing a title which 
gives a most erroneous idea of their contents. 
For originality of style, variety of interest, and 
true pathos, we know very few works which 
are at all comparable to M. Rio’s auto- 
biography. 

It would be difficult to say why the French 
press has produced lately so small a number 
of works on metaphysical questions. Where 
is the time when M. Jouffroy, M. Garnier, M. 
Damiron, M. Tissot, commanded the attention, 
not only of scientific readers, but of all those 
who take any pleasure in intellectual enjoy- 
ments of a high order, by their writings or 
their lectures? We might name here a con- 
siderable array of good treatises on special 
points of natural and physical science, and 
also on politieal economy :—M. Baillon’s ‘ His- 
toire des Plantes,’ for instance, is unexception- 
able; and M. Figuier’s ‘Année Scientifique’ 
keeps up its reputation for accuracy and com- 
pleteness; the volume entitled ‘ L’Homme 
Primitif,) by the same author, terminates 
appropriately his ‘ Nouveaux Tableaux de la 
Nature’; but even in this branch of scientific 
studies we have nething to mention betraying 
the smallest amount of originality. M. de 
Quatrefages endeavours to claim on behalf of 
France the first modern expression of those 
views with which Mr. Darwin’s name is asso- 
ciated. Was De Maillet a champion of natural 
selection? Can Buffon, Lamarck, and the 
Saint-Hilaires, father and son, be classed in 
the same category as Darwinians de la veille? 
That is a question which we leave for more 
competent persons than ourselves to decide. 
What we would chiefly point out here is, the 
impartial view taken by M. de Quatrefages of 
the whole problem, and the care with which 
he avoids dragging into it considerations of 
a theological nature. Mr. Darwin proposes a 
scientific theory: is it right that we should 
reject it for reasons that have nothing to do 
with science? This is the only line which in 
all fairness we ought to take; and M. Caro, 
and M. Th.-Henri-Martin had said so, even 
before M. de Quatrefages, The volume to 





which M. de Margerie has given the title 
‘Philosophie Contemporaine’ is made up, like 
the book we were just noticing, of essays 
written at various times, and connected toge- 
ther only by the leading thought which gives 
unity to the most disjointed and fragmentary 
productions of any author. That thought, in 
the present instance, is deep sympathy with 
the religious element in philosophy, and the 
feeling that Christianity, as one of the most 
important factors of modern metaphysics, has 
not been appreciated with the care to which it 
is entitled. When we talk of the reliyious 
element in philosophy we shall be thought, no 
doubt, by some, to express an hypothesis 
having no foundation in reality; for is not 
theology the result of data entirely at variance 
with those of metaphysics? Such is not M. de 
Margerie’s opinion, who does his best to show 
that the alliance between the two principles 
is possible, nay, that it is indispensable. 
M. Charles Waddington may also be named 
on the same side. In his ‘Dieu et la Con- 
science’ he aims at educating the people who, 
enjoying now an amount of power which they 
never had before, are still far from qualified 
to exercise it; the three lectures or addresses 
printed together in this volume, clearly and 
forcibly written, are practical expositions of 
the elements of ethical science, the last being 
specially intended to show that religion sup- 
plies the only sanction of morality. Whilst 
M. Vacherot protests, on the one hand, against 
the pretensions of the materialists to possess 
exclusively the secret of our nature, and, on the 
other, refuses to positive religion even the right 
of claiming a hearing in such matters, M. 
Bergmann startles us with theories on philo- 
sophy which would have utterly taken by 
surprise Lord Monboddo and Lamarck them- 
selves. It is satisfactory to hear, however, that 
man is not immediately derived from any of 
the large quadrumana now extant; the trait 
@union was an improved variety to which 
M. Bergmann gives the name of anthropistes, 
and which has entirely disappeared. It inha- 
bited originally the tropical regions of Central 
Africa. M. Bergmann’s ideas of linguistics 
being of the same extraordinary nature, we 
cannot say that we are astonished at the small 
amount of notice his works, according to his 
own statement, have received from the reading 
public. 2 

M. Jules Simon’s ‘ Libre Echange’ is a collec- 
tion of addresses and speeches delivered by him 
on the subject of Free Trade. Distinguished for- 
merly as a metaphysician, having earned his 
first laurels with a history of the Alexandrine 
school of philosophers, M. Jules Simon has, 
in these later days, completely abandoned the 
studies to which he owes his reputation. He 
tells us that every hour must be considered lost 
which is not spent in the defence of liberty; 
and, in accordance with this view, he has 
endeavoured to give to his numerous writings 
during the last fifteen years a decidedly prac- 
tical character. M. Eugéne Pelletan adopts 
the same idea, and aims also at being essentially 
utilitarian. That the working classes in France 
have too long been fed upon false theories 
is perfectly true ; but the question is, whether 
theoretical teaching should be excluded alto- 
gether because the results in that direction 
have not uniformly been of a satisfactory 
nature. M. Pelletan’s trumpet gives no un- 
certain sound ; and it would be impossible to 





imagine anything more matter-of-fact than the 
Jeutlletons which he collects together under the 
title ‘Scénes de Travail.’ Democracy is the 
goal of all modern societies, and no training 
whatever can be sound which is not carried 
out from the democratic stand-point. We are 
bound to say, at the same time, that our author 
does not allow himself to be led astray by his 
prejudices ; he speaks very fairly, on the whole, 
of Louis Philippe’s government, and gives it 
credit, as in honour bound, for an amount of 
liberalism which France has certainly never 
enjoyed during either the Republic of 1848 
or the Second Empire. Another instance of 
M. Eugéne Pelletan’s impartiality is to be 
found in the manner with which he treats M. 
Louis Veuillot. There is no great merit, perhaps, 
in a writer's avoiding the cynical, coarse style 
of the editor of the Univers Religieux; but 
when we think of the influence which M. 
Veuillot enjoys in the periodical press, we 
must say that the author of the ‘Scénes de 
Travail’ would have been excusable if he had 
displayed a little irritation, instead of the 
calmness so characteristic of his reply to the 
clerical feuclletoniste. M. Alphonse Esquiros has 
now returned to France—rich, we hope, in the 
experience of a twenty years’ residence in 
England : his first book on the occasion is an 
educational treatise; and ‘L’Emile du XIX* 
Siécle’ may be described as an attempt to 
re-write Jean Jacques Rousseau’s celebrated 
work from the point of view of our own times. 
The eloquence, of course, which distinguishes 
‘Emile,’ and the beauty of the style, are 
qualities which cannot be imitated; but M. 
Esquiros possesses the merit of clearness, and 
he is singularly free from sophistry. There is 
one point, however, where, like most of his 
countrymen, he blunders about when alluding 
to the English system of education: it is the 
vexata queestio of “fagging.” Notwithstanding 
his knowledge of our schools and of life in 
England, M. Esquiros has not yet any coneep- 
tion of what fags either are or do; his imagi- 
nation conjures up all sorts of horrors which 
have long since been expunged from our public 
school system; and he fancies that Eton and 
Harrow are places where youthful Torquemadas 
inflict upon their wretched victims sufferings 
worthy of the palmy days of the Inquisition. 
If we consider with any attention the great 
problems of Political Economy, we feel that the 
time has now come to determine what progress 
that science has made, and how far its influence 
has benefited the world. In this instance we 
have to deal with a science of comparatively 
recent origin, for it cannot be traced farther 
back than Quesnay and Turgot ; and therefore 
the data upon which we have to go are not so 
numerous as we might wish. We need scarcely 
tell our readers that economic problems can 
be treated under two very different aspects ; 
according to some theorists, society should 
be considered as the great unit to which all 
these problems refer, and whose claims are 
paramount in the discussion of them. The 
socialist theories predominated during the 
period of the French Revolution; they had 
found their most brilliant organ in Rousseau, 
and had aimed at remodelling all commercial 
and political relations. But there are certain 
laws which cannot be safely violated, and it 
was soon found that the promulgation of a 
decree is useless for the purpose of upsetting 
principles which spring from the nature of 
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things themselves. Then a reaction took place 
in the direction of individualism, and whereas 
the person was formerly sacrificed to the State, 
now it was for the State to be regarded as 
holding the subordinate position. If socialism, 
carried to its utmost consequences, had many 
serious defects, the evils of extreme individual- 
ism are not less striking, and we refer our 
readers for a very fair statement of these evils 
to the remarkable book of M. Félix Rivet: 
‘De I’Influence des Idées Economiques sur la 
Civilisation.’ Whatever may have been the 
materialism of the last century, it is quite clear 
that individualistic principles, if not checked 
by a strong sense of moral obligation, lead to 
tendencies of the same kind, but infinitely 
more dangerous; for the system of chacun 
chez soi, chacun pour soz,is nothing but the quint- 
essence of selfishness. Man gets into the way of 
referring all to his own wants, his own plea- 
sures, his own comforts ; and where society is 
not under the influence of deep religious prin- 
ciples, the consequences of systematized egotism 
must be indeed disastrous. M. Rivet explains 
all this thoroughly in a volume the only defect 
of which is a certain obscurity of style that 
might easily be corrected in a second edition. 
M. Audiganne, on the contrary, writes with 
remarkable facility, and he has the talent of 
making himself comprehensible even to those 
readers whom problems of political economy 
would, if stated in their native force, frighten 
completely away. This quality tells with spe- 
cial energy when the point examined is one of 
immediate interest, and bears upon the well- 
being of a whole nation. Now, there is no 
doubt that amongst our neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel, a reaction has 
set in against centralization, and that the 
provinces are aiming at emancipating them- 
selves from the tutelage to which Paris has 
so long condemned them. The question then 
arises, What is the condition of the provinces ? 
are they educated enough to assume an inde- 
pendent course, and to wrest away from the 
metropolis the monopoly of power which it has 
sometimes perniciously enjoyed? In answer 
to this query, M. Audiganne takes us on an 
excursion amongst the various provinces: he 
examines successively the principal types of 
moral industry, and reports, on the whole, very 
favourably. In the Departments, as well as 
in Paris, says he, the tendency is to peace, 
to commercial and industrial progress. We 
must not forget that the book we are now 
alluding to was written previously to the 
disastrous events which are now threatening 
to throw civilization at least half-a-century 
backwards. 

M. Michelet and M. Quinet are closely asso- 
ciated together in the French Liberal movement 
of the nineteenth century; for both of them 
the Revolution of 1789 is the beginning of 
a new society; and as no true social revolution 
can be named which has not at the same time 
been a religious one, it follows that the pro- 
spects of Christianity in general, and of Roman 
Catholicism in particular, should engage the 
serious attention both of the statesman and 
the philosopher. M. Michelet takes the bolder 
view: he sweeps away Christianity at once ; 
and in the Preface to the new edition of his 
‘Histoire de la Révolution,’ he delivers a 
funeral discourse over the mouldering remains 
of Bible-religion. What the substitute is 
which he would propose we cannot determine 








—probably a kind of Deism, like that of 
Rousseau; at all events, his objections to 
positive religion, as we understand it, are 
to the following effect :—the essence of Chris- 
tianity is the doctrine of Free Grace: Free 
Grace is an aristocratic principle, therefore 
an unjust one, and must disappear before the 
theory of the Revolution, which is essentially 
that of equality and justice. M. Edgar 
Quinet confines his attacks to Catholicism. 
One of the reasons—the chief one—why the 
Revolution failed at first was because Mirabeau, 
Siéyes, and the other leaders of the popular 
movement attempted to make a compromise 
between the principles inculcated in the “ de- 
claration of rights” and the doctrines of the 
Church. Then, invokingas an example the course 
adopted by Henry the Eighth and Queen 
Elizabeth, M. Quinet goes on to say (strange 
idea for a Liberal!) that the Revolutionists, 
instead of establishing a constitutional Church, 
should have proscribed the Church altogether, 
until the day when, all political feuds being 
extinct, a species of emancipation-bill might 
have, without any danger to the State, allowed 
the free exercise of the once condemned faith. 
Such is the leading idea in the collection of 
theological essays reprinted by M. Quinet under 
the title ‘ Politique et Religieuse.’ 

Critics have often pointed out already 
the great mistake committed towards the 
beginning of the French Revolution by the 
most enlightened politicians on the liberal 
side, when they thought that any form of 
political constitution can be applied at a few 
hours’ notice to any nation whatever. M. Hip- 
polyte Passy takes exactly the opposite view of 
the case in his ‘ Des Formes du Gouvernement, 
et des Lois que les régissent’; he analyzes care- 
fully the various political systems which have 
obtained amongst the principal nations, and 
he protests against the idea that all societies 
have an equal share in the exercise of the 
sovereignty, because, if that were the case, it 
would follow that all societies are dis- 
posed to surrender to the governing power the 
same amount of freedom. Now we know by 
experience how far that hypothesis is from 
being realized. Another idea which M. Passy 
endeavours to disprove is the one which would 
establish a time of supposed progress in the 
structure of governments, as if the republican 
scheme was a necessary improvement upon the 
oligarchical, this upon the monarchical, &c. 
M. Passy remarks in answer, that the various 
political forms which existed in the ancient 
world and in medizval society were exactly 
those we see now around us, and that, not- 
withstanding our boasted progress, it may 
fairly be questioned whether monarchy is not, 
at the present moment, the political form which 
has the greatest chances of durability. Our 
readers will see that M. Hippolyte Passy 
takes, to a certain extent, a view opposite to 
that of M. de Tocqueville, for he does not believe 
in the ultimate success of democracy, and he 
even goes so far as to say that no monarchy 
which has ever existed for any considerable 
period of time and played an important part 
in the history of the world, has become 
permanently a republic. 

After the works of thinkers such as Bossuet, 
Montesquieu, Vico and Herder, it seems almost 
superfluous to write on the philosophy of 
history, and yet M. Laurent has made another 
contribution to that branch of literature, and 





his book is really no mean production. He 
objects decidedly to the view taken by Vol. 
taire and the free-thinkers of the last century, 
because, in spite of all their pretensions, they 
entirely ignored the fdea of progress, and 
allowed their prejudices to overrule their dis- 
cretion. The whole course of history, begin- 
ning with the earliest times, unfolds most 
distinctly a steady advance, and to the atten- 
tive student even what has been called the 
“Dark Ages” must appear as an improvement 
upon the times immediately preceding. Now 
Voltaire and Diderot would not acknowledge 
this; they compared from a certain point 
of view medieval institutions with those of 
Rome ; they instituted a parallel between the 
poems of Virgil and those of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, and they decided accordingly. The law 
of progress, says M. Laurent, is the only one 
which explains history, and that law rests upon 
the notion of God’s immanence. There is no 
doubt that the idea of Divine Providence, as 
we find it explained in Saint Augustine’s ‘De 
Civitate Dei,’ and in Bossuet’s ‘ Discours sur 
I’ Histoire Universelle,’ is superior to the fatalist 
system held by the ancients, but is so far 
imperfect that it gives man no motive for 
action. M. Laurent’s Spinozism places him 
amongst the school of philosophers who ac- 
knowledge M. Vacherot as their leader. M. 
Taine takes up a position at the very opposite 
side of the metaphysical field, and aims at 
continuing and supplementing the teaching of 
Condillac and Destutt de Tracy. The work 
he has just published under the title ‘ De 
l'Intelligence’ is a collection of remarks made 
with a great deal of care from a number of 
interesting facts, but it traces back to our 
senses every source of knowledge, and is 
merely a development of the well-known pro- 
gramme of sensationalism. It is interesting, 
at all events, to see the great progress which 
M. Taine has made in the expression of his 
ideas; there is plenty of vigorous writing in 
his ‘De l’Intelligence,’ but none of that off- 
hand, bantering style which rendered his ear- 
liest work on philosophy (‘Les Philosophes 
Frangais au 19™° Siécle’) so disagreeable, not- 
withstanding all its brilliancy. The lectures on 
the Fine Arts published by him at intervals 
are also well worth a perusal; and differing 
as we do from him in his physiological expla- 
nations of national genius, we cannot help 
admiring the finesse of some of his remarks, 
and the knowledge he has of the various schools 
of painting. 

Next to intellect comes instinct ; and on this 
subject we have read with pleasure a very sug- 
gestive work by M. Joly. The argument is 
taken from the anti-Darwinian side; for our 
author, after having endeavoured to define 
clearly an expression which is too often very 
loosely and vaguely used, aims at proving that 
between intelligence and instinct there is a gap 
which cannot be filled, and that, as a matter of 
consequence, man and the brute creation do 
not spring from a common origin. 

Last year we had to notice several works 
bearing evidence to renewed activity in the 
direction of Classical studies. We are sorry to 
say that on this subject we have no publication 
of any merit to announce; but other sections 
of Philology have been extensively eultivated, 
and it may even be affirmed that some produc- 
tions have been issued which might have pro- 
fitably remained en portefeudle. Let us name, 
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for instance, the ‘Archives Paléographiques,’ 
edited by M. Léon de Rosny. We do not so 
much object to the idea of the work as to the 
manner in which it is conducted. A journal 
dedicated to paleeological topics is a desideratum 
in the catalogue of French periodicals, but it 
should extend, especially if issued only once a 
quarter, beyond the proportions of a mere bro- 
chure ; and it is impossible, within the compass 
of afew pages, to do more than give very poor 
and insignificant extracts. M. Stanislas Julien 
has, we are happy to say, published the second 
part of his Chinese Syntax; and M. Chodzko 
appears before us with a most interesting 
Grammar of the Palzoslavonic language. The 
literature to which this volume is meant to intro- 
duce us is merely religious, consisting as it does 
of translations of the Bible and liturgical books, 
but the grammatical and etymological affinities 
between the language itself and the Sanskrit 
and Zend idioms give to it a peculiar and a 
real importance. M. Alexandre Chodzko’s 
Grammar has been printed at the Imprimerie 
Impériale, and it is obvious that no private 
individual could safely venture upon a literary 
undertaking addressing itself to a limited 
number of readers, and which, therefore, as a 
matter of commercial speculation, must be 
a positive failure. This remark applies still 
more forcibly to the two sumptuous quartos 
published by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
and which contain particulars of the deepest 
interest on the Maya language spoken by some 
of the tribes of North America. It is a pity 
that the learned Abbé allows himself to be 
carried a great deal too far in his enthusiasm 
for the language which he has succeeded in 
deciphering. Some of his etymologies are quite 
as fanciful as Ménage’s proverbial explanation 
of the substantive “‘haricot”: in fact, we re- 
quire to know much more about the origin and 
the authenticity of the “‘ Troano”ms, described 
in this magnificent work, and the ludicrous 
mystification which the Abbé Domenech im- 
posed upon the public some years ago under 
the title ‘ Pictographie Américaine’ has made 
critics a little more sceptical than they used 
to be. 

Medieval French literature still commands 
attention, and is assiduously studied. We have 
to notice an elegant edition of the ‘Chanson 
de Roland,’ published by M. Francisque Michel, 
in Messrs. Didot’s collection of the French 
classics. This spirited old lay has given occa- 
sion to disputes quite as angry as those which 
arose a century ago about the authenticity of 
Ossian’s poems, and the late M. Génin, whose 
pugnacious nature led him to fight even on 
philological grounds, raised against himself a 
complete nest of hornets @ »vropos of his edi- 
tion, which, in spite of Government protection, 
was universally acknowledged to be a most 
slovenly performance. M. Francisque Michel’s 
duodecimo is quite unpretending, but it is the 
work of a scholar, and the readers whom Medi- 
eval grammar frightens will consult profitably 
the metrical translation written by M. Alfred 
Lehugueur. The collection of ‘Chansons de 
Geste’ commenced by M. Guessard remains in 
abeyance, and the horrors of the present war 
divert the general attention from the high deeds 
of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. We have 
also to regret that M. Joly could not complete 
his beautiful edition of Benoit de Sainte-More’s 
‘Roman de Troie’ before publishing of any 
kind had become impossible. The first volume, 


now on our desk, contains an introduction and 
the text of the poem, but the commentary, the 
notes and the indices are necessarily postponed. 
M. Brachet has written a companion volume to 
his historical grammar of the French language 
in the form of an Historical Dictionary, which 
possesses the advantage of being more handy 
than M. Littré’s great work. The programmes 
of the various learned societies were full of pro- 
mise ; and, besides the first two volumes of its 
admirable edition of Froissart, the Société de 
YHistoire de France had begun the correspon- 
dence of Madame Duplessis-Mornay and the 
memoirs of Bassompierre : as soon as circum- 
stances render it possible, the publication of 
these works will be continued. M. Ludovic 
Lalanne’s ‘Dictionnaire de Il’Histoire de 
France’ is also announced, besides a new and 
improved edition of M. Franck’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiques.’ 

We need not even name here the ephemeral 
productions which have arisen from the cir- 
cumstances of European politics. Some of 
them are amusing on account of the prophetic 
tone they assume ; and when we find a Pro- 
fessor of the University of France going so far 
as to draw a map giving the new political divi- 
sions of Europe such as they will be most pro- 
bably in 1871 (with the Rhenish provinces and 
Belgium awarded, of course, to the Emperor 
Napoleon), we may well feel that infatuation 
cannot go any further. The peculiar position 
of the Papacy has given rise to several works 
which, though being professedly biographical 
sketches of Pontiffs long since gone to their 
account, are really meant to be read as com- 
ments on the state of the Catholic Church now. 
Let us name Baron Hubner’s ‘Life of Sixtus 
the Fifth’ and M. Langeron’s monograph on 
Pope Gregory the Seventh. 

Of works of fiction, poetry and the drama, 
there is absolutely nothing to be said. M. 
Baudelaire’s unhealthy compositions are re- 
printed; M. Dumas ji/s writes new prefaces 
for his plays ; and M. Victor de Laprade gives 
us a tragedy on the subject of Harmodius. As 
M. Jules Janin has published a large octavo 
volume, in which he describes the destiny of 
the book—fata librorum et libellorum—it is a 
pity that he did not endeavour to ascertain the 
cause of the wretched state of imaginative lite- 
rature on the other side of the Channel. Far 
better do that, than drag once more the name 
of the Marquis de Sade before the public. 





BELGIUM. 


From the beginning of her history Belgium 
seems to have been designed to stand between 
the Latin and the German races, and to serve 
as a medium betwixt them. Both races have 
existed on her soil for centuries; they have 
fraternized, and they have mutually inspired 
each other. Our national character has thus 
become a fusion of the Latin and the Germanic 
races. The mission of our national literature 
will be to express this double characteristic, 
and to serve in the intellectual world as a 
point of union between the two great 
families, who have each done so much for 
humanity, and who will achieve still more 
from the day when they shall have become 
reconciled and understand each other. It will 
be the especial province of Belgium to contri- 
bute to this result. It is for this reason that 








our literature (although it may appear a small 


inheritance by the side of the immense lite- 
rary patrimony of our neighbours) offers to 
the reflective mind a study full of interest. 
Setting on one side the philosophical part of 
this study, it is interesting to look at the 
struggle undertaken in Flanders against, on 
the one hand, the strong hostility of the 
governing classes, who, up to the present 
moment, have claimed an exclusive prepon- 
derance for the French language, and on the 
other hand, against the apathy and indifference 
of a public so blindly prejudiced in favour of 
everything French as generally to prefer the 
poorest productions of Parisian literature to 
solid works of native authors. But a great 
change for the better has begun, and our 
intellectual emancipation is advancing rapidly. 
The credit of this movement is due in the 
first instance to those generous minds who, in 
the midst of systematic indifference, have not 
for a moment despaired of the intellectual 
future of our country, and who will, without 
any doubt, reap the reward of their untiring 
efforts. 

Amongst this number, one of the foremost 
places belongs to M. Charles Potvin, the 
courageous champion of our national literature. 
He has always thrown himself into the breach 
when it was a question of defending either 
our traditional spirit against the invasion of 
the foreign element, or our historical recollec- 
tions, against the unjust forgetfulness of the 
people themselves. Poet, lawyer, critic, and 
historian, M. Potvin has cultivated all these 
studies, and he has entered upon them with 
the ardent patriotism which is his glory and 
his strength. In his recent work, entitled 
‘Our Literature of the Early Ages,’ he has 
claimed for Belgium the share which is hers 
in the heritage bequeathed by the Middle 
Ages to the French language. He has shown 
that the subjects of many of the old romances 
have been borrowed from the traditions of our 
country. He passes .n review all the epochs 
from the time of the Carlovingians down to 
Baldwin of Hainault, to Philip of Alsace and 
to the Dukes of Burgundy. He has brought 
back to light many interesting figures, amongst 
others, our great Philip de Comines, and that 
other, who is almost as great though he is 
the victim of undeserved oblivion, that Jean 
le Bel, of Liége, the master and the model of 
Froissart, with whom we do not hesitate to 
rank him as an equal. But if, as M. Potvin 
believes, Belgium must renounce all claim to 
Froissart as one of her sons, at least she may 
boast of having done more for his renown 
than France herself. M. Kervyn de Letten- 
hove, the present Minister of the Interior, has 
just completed his magnificent edition of 
Froissart by a volume of introduction, which 
makes us intimately and completely acquainted 
with the great chronicler. The biographical 
details are for the most part taken from the 
poetical confidences of Froissart himself, and 
the reader is initiated without effort, not 
only into the details of one single life, but 
into an entire epoch, thanks to the judgment 
and erudition which are enhanced by the 
elegance of M. Kervyn’s style. 

‘Prussia and Austria since the Battle of 
Sadowa,’ by M. Emile de Laveleye, is well 
known to the literary world. The name of the 
author, as well as the practical interest of the 
subject, gives it a double claim to attention. 





He shows by what a concurrence of fortunate 
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accidents, but especially by the energetic 
development of moral forces, the Prussian 
nation has raised herself from the lowest rank 
to the place which at the present moment she 
occupies in Europe. This gigantic growth is 
not the work of chance: the author has studied 
its causes and gone to the root of things. The 
campaign of Bohemia only brought to light 
that which had been in existence for a long 
time ; and M. de Laveleye foretold the conse- 
quences of that struggle in these prophetic 
words: “If there is no war, unity will take 
place little by little. If Germany is attacked, 
the unity will be sudden, rendered imperative by 
the necessity of saving the common country.” 

Those readers whom the strong interest of 
the events now in progress have not diverted 
from the tranquil contemplation of general 
history, will find in the works of M. Laurent 
the most important historical and social problems 
treated with remarkable knowledge and talent. 
M. Laurent, Professorat the University of Ghent, 
has just completed his long series of ‘ Studies 
upon the History of Humanity.’ It is a monu- 
ment of immense erudition, and of indefatigable 
labour. The two last volumes (17 and 18) 
are consecrated to The Religion of the Future, 
and its Progress in History. The author 
affirms the fact of this progress; he believes 
in it earnestly, but he owns that it will not 
be possible without a great transformation 
in religious ideas. According to him, it will 
be necessary for the world to renounce its 
belief not. only in Catholicism, but also in 
orthodox Protestantism, which has now become 
too old and obsolete for humanity. It might 
be imagined from this that the author in no 
respect. differs from the Rationalists; but 
though M. Laurent insists on throwing over- 
board the dogmas and symbols of Christianity, 
he still desires that the world should continue 
to be Christian; and he discerns in liberal 
Protestantism the doctrine which will become 
the religion of the future. Whatever may be 
the value attached to these conclusions, this 
book of M. Laurent’s is, none the less, one of 
the most remarkable and conscientious literary 
works of our country. It is impossible not to 
admire the energy and perseverance evinced 
by the author in completing his colossal en- 
terprise. In addition to these well-known 
names, we hail with pleasure a new one— 
M. Demarteau. He has brought out a volume 
entitled ‘ Eloquence in the Time of the Roman 
Republic.’ This is quite a new subject, and it 
is a book that will be read with much interest. 
M. Demarteau is an elegant scholar, and he 
brings into strong relief the characteristics of 
the great orators of Republican Rome. The 
‘History of the University of Liége’ comes 
from the brilliant and indefatigable pen of M. 
Alphonse Le Roy. It contains numerous and 
interesting biographical sketches. Amongst 
others there are notices of the philosophical 
poet Kinker, of the geologist Schmerling, and 
of the illustrious critic Sainte-Beuve. 

Works of light literature have this year, 
as in many preceding ones, been neither 
numerous nor remarkable. We have already 
indicated the reason—the obstinacy of the 
public taste, which will accept only those works 
which come from France. Until a strong re- 
action shall set in, our literary men will 
continue to have the mortification of finding 
their works forgotten as soon as they are 
published. This is the more to be regretted 








because there is real merit in the early poems 
of M. Gustave Schoonbroodt, in those of M. 
Adolphe Prins, and in those of M. Herman 
Pergameni. We believe that a few rays of 
public favour would be sufficient to develope 
the genius of these young poets ; but in Bel- 
gium, what keeps down authors is the cold- 
ness of the public, and the silence or the 
hostility of criticism. This is also the reason 
why authors often go on to the end of their 
lives without curing themselves of certain 
faults which no one has been at the pains to 
draw their attention to. We find a remarkable 
instance of this in ‘The Posthumous Tales of 
Louise Bovie,’ which evince strong powers 
of grasping a subject,—a warm sensibility, 
which is even sometimes pushed to excess (as in 
the story of ‘ Raphael’); but unhappily there 
are also sad inequalities, failures and exag- 
gerations. 

Flemish literature presents a remarkable 
contrast to French literature in Belgium. In 
Flemish, works of Science, of Philosophy, 
of Criticism are few; but on the other hand, 
literature properly so called, especially poetry, 
flourishes. The reason of this is, that Flemish 
literature is essentially popular literature ; it 
is sustained by the people, and it has its roots 
in the heart of the people themselves. The 
Flemings read and re-read the works of their 
novelists and of their poets. The Walloons 
do not even know the names of their own 
authors who write in French. 

The most celebrated and the best beloved of 
our story-tellers is Henri Conscience. He is 
the great painter of Flemish life in its most 
minute details, and his best dramas also depict 
it ; he has again this year once more gained the 
prize of literature, given every fifth year, by 
his romance, ‘ Bavo en Lieveken,’ which may 
be classed among his best works. It is a 
simple and charming narrative; a picture— 
like most ofthe works by the illustrious novelist 
—of the life of the common people. It is the 
history of two children, whose parents are 
artisans. The author contrives to insinuate 
the gravest and best advice under the most 
amusing forms, and, according to his wont, he 
pleads the cause of virtue, by proving that 
after all it is the best policy. 

Among the collections of poems which have 
appeared this year, we must give the first 
place to ‘Gevoel en leven,’ by M. Van Beers, 
the Tennyson of Flanders. One cannot too 
much admire the wonderful richness of his fine 
imagination, which has hitherto been almost 
exclusively exercised upon graceful and pathetic 
subjects, but now he has shown himself under 
an entirely new light. 

Next to him we may place M. Emmanuel Hiel, 
the author of a Cantata entitled ‘ Lucifer,’ which 
is a masterpiece; he has published ‘Deliefde in 
het leven’ (‘ Love in Life’), a collection of burn- 
ing songs; with the hand of a master the poet 
has struck all the chords of the lyre of passion. 
Like M. Van Beers, M. Hiel is an adorer of 
melody, and with him, the magic of felicitous 
expression often covers and atones for much 
that is questionable. In contrast with this poet, 
in whom the imagination is the predominant 
quality, stand the poets of pure sentiment, 
Virginie and Rosalie Loveling,—the two poet 
sisters; they are the authors of an enchanting 
collection of poems, full of freshness, purity, 
and grace. In their poetry we see once more that 
lovely smiling muse whose apparition becomes 








more rare every day. They have drunk inspi- 
ration from the Greeks,—from Anacreon, and 
the poets of the Anthology. Each poem in 
this little volume is a gem that has been 
carved with loving care, and the artist did 
not cease from her labours until she had made 
her work as perfect as possible. 

Death has been busy this year amongst our 
young authors—two poets have died whose post- 
humous works have been published : Dautzen- 
berg, full of noble and elevated sentiment, and 
Emile Moyson, of a harsh but energetic nature. 
He handled poetry as though it had been a 
scourge ; political convietions were his inspira- 
tion, the sources of more than one inflamma- 
tory Iambic, and of many a biting stanza. 

The distinguishing trait of all these literary 
Flemings, poets and novelists alike, is that they 
all write for the people. Supported by the 
people, they have succeeded, in spite of obstacles 
without number, in creating a Flemish theatre 
in many towns of Belgium. Literary societies 
have been entertained in all the principal 
localities of the country ; of these the circle 
Met tyd en vlyt of Louvain is the most im- 
portant. 

At Ghent they have an association which is 
prosperous ; the object of the Wallems Fonds is to 
print, at a cheap rate, good educational books 
for the people. We may mention in passing two 
works they have translated from the English : 
one is ‘ Self-Help, by Samuel Smiles, and the 
other is John Stuart Mill’s book ‘On Liberty.’ 

When we consider the spontaneous expan- 
sion of Flemish life and activity, we can only 
congratulate the Government upon having de- 
cided to publish the Monzteur in Flemish as 
well as in French, thus recognizing the Ji- 
lingual character of our nationality, which it 
would be as absurd to oppose as to deny. 

The welfare of Belgium lies, as our national 
motto, “ l’union fait la force,” expresses it, in 
the union of the two races. 

We have faith in this Future, in spite of all 
the clouds and dangers which surround it. Even 
as our country has achieved her political 
emancipation, so will the day of her complete 
literary emancipation also come; and then we: 
may say with one of our most distinguished 
countrymen, “Unless Belgium ceases to be 
Belgian land, she will have a glorious national 
literature.” The part she has to act is marked 
out for her, and that is, to serve as the bond 
of union between the Germanic and the Latin 
civilizations. 





ITALY. 


ITALIAN literature has shown great activity 
during the last few months; and on looking 
back through the year, there are signs which 
prove that it is steadily, though gradually, 
taking a higher position. The Roman question 
is still unsettled, and the difficulties attendant 
on the union of Rome to Italy give rise to 
much polemical discussion, and to numerous 
pamphlets of ephemeral interest, which serve 
to disturb the country and to oeeupy the minds 
of Italian reformers, who find more excitement 
in the field of politics than in purely literary 
labours. Since Rome has been joined to Italy, 
it is astonishing to note with what rapidity 
new reviews, daily papers, and publications of 
all sorts have been issued; while others await 
the new year for their first appearance. It 
will be time enough later on to observe the 
effect which Rome, as the Capital of Italy, 
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and as the centre of literary and scientific 
activity, must exercise over the future of 
Italian literature ; at present, it is satisfactory 
to note that during the past year the best 
writers of Italy have turned their attention to 
works which will take a permanent place in 
the literature of their country, and will raise 
its reputation abroad as well as at home. 

In Theology, the ‘ Vita di Cristo,’ by Vito 
Fornari, comes rather late into the field, after 
that Renan, Strauss, and the author of ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ have achieved so great a success by 
their works on the same subject. Only the 
first part of the ‘Vita di Cristo’ has as yet 
appeared, but when completed it will rank 
with the most important theological works 
recently published in Italy. Of the numerous 
pamphlets on contemporary theological subjects, 
a few issued by the Libreria Rosmini deserve 
attention, as showing the feeling of laymen as 
well as priests on the questions of the day. 
A clever work ‘ On the Pretended Infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff,’ by a parish priest of 
Venice, may be usefully compared with another, 
‘On the Pontifical Infallibility with respect to 
Modern States, with special reference to Italy,’ 
by a layman, Commendatore Pantaleoni, by 
whom there is also an interesting monograph, 
‘On the Present and Future of Catholicism, 
with reference to the Gicumenical Council.’ 
With these may be classed Prof. D. Egidio 
Ceccucci’s ‘ History of GEcumenical Councils 
from the earliest times of the Church to Pope 
Pius IX.,’ which comprises a juridical treatise 
on the origin and nature of such Assemblies ; 
as well as a work of general interest by Mon- 
signor Tiboni, President of the Ateneo of 
3rescia, ‘On the Relations of Italy and the 
sible,’ investigated from the earliest times to 
the present day; while on the Roman question, 
in a religious and ecclesiastical point of view, 
Prof. Emidio Pacifici-Mazzoni’s essay on ‘ La 
Quistione Romana nella sua seconda Fase,’ is 
carefully written, and amply repays perusal. 

In Historical Literature, two volumes of 
‘Studies of Sicilian History,’ by Prof. Isidoro 
La Lumia, have won the praise of the late Prof. 
Michele Amari, the historian of ‘The Sicilian 
Vespers.’ Of the four special treatises into which 
the work is divided,—‘ Sicily under William 
the Good,’ ‘ Matteo Polizzi, or the Latins and 
the Catalans,’ ‘ Sicilian Jews,’ and ‘ Sicily under 
Charles V.’,—the two best are the History of 
William the Second, and the description of the 
inglorious period under Charles the Fifth. 
The chapters on the Origin of the Italian Lan- 
guage, and on the Origin of the Jewish Colonies 
in Sicily, are specially remarkable, and through- 
out the work the impartiality of the author 
and his temperate judgment give weight to the 
historical narrative. The history of the Jews 
in Sicily presents singular contrasts: not only 
did they live in tranquillity in Sicily, as La 
Lumia asserts, but in the lands of the Roman 
Church, where Gregory the Great protected 
them. The Mussulmans treated them as the 
equals of the Christians, and under the Normans 
they possessed important privileges ; but their 
fate was sealed by the order of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, dated 31st March, 1492, which decreed 
the expulsion of the Jews from the Spanish 
dominions, an event with which their history 
closes. Few works in Italy are so thoroughly 
satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that these 
studies are only the prelude to a complete his- 
tory of Sicily from the same writer. 


The sixth volume of Signor Ercole Ricotti’s 
‘ History of the Piedmontese Monarchy’ com- 
pletes a work of untiring research, in which 
the narrative is told in a clear and severe style, 
and is founded on a careful analysis of the 
original documents preserved in the archives 
of Italy; the institutions and customs of 
the people being as well described as the 
political and military history of the country. 

The ‘ Cronica Fiorentina di Dino Compagni,’ 
newly edited, with numerous notes by Prof. 
Isidoro Del Lungo, affords a delightful book for 
theimportant period it comprises ; the struggles 
of the Bianchi and the Neri, and the final 
triumph of the latter, are vividly portrayed. 
The notes of Prof. Del Lungo have made easy 
the study of a work which was formerly beset 
with difficulties; and as an eminent Italian 
writer, Prof. De Sanetis, has well remarked, 
“he who is satisfied with the surface may 
read Villani; but he who wishes to know 
the passions, the customs, the character, and the 
private life of a people, from which come the 
deeds narrated in history, must read Dino 
Compagni.” The want of a short and general 
History of Italy is to a great extent supplied 
by Signor Luigi Sforzosi’s ‘Compendio della 
Storia d’ Italia,’ from the earliest times, which 
has now been published with supplements 
bringing it down to the present day. It forms 
a useful summary of Italian history, in which 
the facts are well related, and their con- 
nexion in the intricate annals of Italy clearly 
marked. The best work on the contemporary 
political history of Italy is Signor Nicomede 
Bianchi’s great work, ‘Storia documentata 
della Diplomazia in Italia dall’ anno 1814 all’ 
anno 1861,’ of which the seventh volume has 
appeared this year. Each volume is divided 
into two parts, of which one contains the 
history of the diplomatic relations of Italy, 
while the other contains the original documents 
which illustrate them. The present volume 
comprises the period between A.D. 1851-1858, 
the important time of the preparation of 
Italian independence ; it is interesting in every 
respect, and affords a well-drawn picture of the 
political history of Europe before and during 
the war of Italian independence. The political 
careers of Cavour, Massimo d’Azeglio, and other 
eminent men of the time, are admirably 
illustrated by the unpublished documents 
now brought to light, which will set at rest a 
number of erroneous speculations indulged 
in with regard to the characters of those 
great men. 

The important collection of the ‘ Reports 
of the Venetian Ambassadors during the Six- 
teenth Century,’ edited and illustrated by 
Eugenio Albéri, in a series of fifteen volumes, 
which give the Reports from European States 
and from the Ottoman Empire, forms a valuable 
contribution to Italian history, and throws 
much light on the action of the European 
powers of that period. 

The most complete history of popular repre- 
sentation is to be found in Prof. Luigi Palma’s 
‘Del Potere Elettorale nei Stati liberi.’ The 
ability with which the subject is treated renders 
this work, which has been already reviewed 
in the Atheneum, one of the best lately 
issued in Italy. The different systems of 
popular representation are examined from the 
earliest times, and their advantages and defects 
pointed out with skill and judgment. Signor 





Palma has carefully studied the reforms in the 


electoral system of England, and shows in what 
respects Italy may avail herself of the examples 
already set by other countries. The work is 
so full of interesting information that English 
readers may derive as much benefit from it as 
the Italians, for whom it is specially intended. 
A few more books of the same stamp would 
do much towards rendering Italian literature 
more popular. In a review of historical 
works of the year, Signor Carlo Pecchia’s 
‘Civil and Political History of Naples,’ and 
Signor Giuseppe Spata’s ‘The First Con- 
stitutional Acts of the House of Savoy, 
during the reign of Victor Amadeus, and 
drawn from the State archives of Turin, should 
be added to those already named. 

In Italy, unfortunately, every man is more 
or less a poet, and, like M. Jourdain, who 
spoke prose without knowing it, Italians write 
verses almost unconsciously, but in a monoto- 
nous and slipshod fashion; there is scarcely 
a professor or a member of a literary academy 
who has not got a volume of poems in his 
pocket ready for publication. But if Italy has 
innumerable poetasters, there are at this very 
day some great poets whose works should be 
studied before one can judge of modern Italian 
literature. Of Giovanni Prati it is hardly too 
much to say, that he is the first of living lyric 
poets in Italy; and that Italy owes to him 
some of her finest sonnets. The lyric poem 
‘Armando’ is a fine specimen of his genius, 
and the ‘Canto de Igea,’ and the ‘Epitha- 
lamium’ of ‘Armando’ show that the poet 
has lost none of the fiery inspiration of 
youth. A charming poem, ‘ L’Incantesimo,’ pub- 
lished in the Rivista Europea, is one of the 
latest of Prati’s productions; but he is now 
engaged in bringing out a collection of a thou 
sand new sonnets, under the title of ‘Anima 
e Mondo,’ which are expected with eagerness. 
Signor Giosué Carducci, a young Tuscan 
poet, has published many of his poems, under 
the name of ‘Enotrio Romano’; he shows 
a bold and original conception of his subjects, 
while his style is almost Horatian in charm. 
One of the best in the collection is the ‘Inno 
a Satana,’ which displays most of the charac- 
teristics of Carducci’s poetry. In the volume 
entitled ‘ Levia Gravia,’ there is much which 
is obscure even to learned readers ; and he 
seems himself to be aware that he is addressing 
a somewhat limited public, for he inscribes his 
poems with the words szbi suis fecit. Hence he 
lacks the popularity which belongs to Aleardo 
Aleardi’s ‘ Canti,’ in which the lyrical enthu- 
siasm of the best of his ‘ Political Songs’ and 
the beautiful local colouring of the ‘Citta 
Marinare’ add force to the expressions of the 
highest and truest patriotism. Aleardi’s ‘Canti,’ 
while they exhibit the best tendencies of the 
Italian people, have gained universal favour, 
and have made their author's name famous. 
A new aspirant, Signor Mario Rapisardi, 
has, in ‘La Palingenesi, a poem in ten 
cantos, written at the age of twenty, nearly 
disarmed criticism by the admirable manner in 
which he has treated the whole question of 
Rome in its relations to mankind through 
history. His poem includes the history of the 
Christian Idea, from its earliest origin down to 
the present time ; he describes Rome’s ancient 
glories, its past and present errors, and fore- 
tells its future greatness, Altogether it is 
a poem of lofty conception and brilliant 








imagination ; the whele subject is skilfully 
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developed, and the different cantos are most 
exquisitely finished. In Signor Jacopo Zanella’s 
‘Versi,’ we find instances, such as ‘ L’ Industria’ 
and ‘La Conchiglia,’ of the excellent manner 
in which he has availed himself of a new 
subject for his muse in the fields of Natural 
Science and Geology. He treats of abstruse 
ideas with much facility of expression ; and 
some of his odes are perfect miniatures as re- 
gards the finish with which they are written. 
Less powerful than Carducci, he resembles him 
in the fact that both these poets endeavour to 
describe new things in the language and style 
of antiquity. 

Amongst the best poetical works must be 
included ‘Tl Re Nala,’ noticed in the Athenceum 
some months back, a fine dramatic trilogy, 
founded on the Indian story of ‘Nala and 
Damayanti,’ by Prof. Angelo De Gubernatis, 
whose name is well known for his studies in 
Indian literature and mythology, to which his 
recent works on ‘ Gli Usi Nuziali,’ and on ‘ Le 
Novelline di Santo Stefano,’ belong. ‘Il Re 
Nala’ is not only a spirited drama, in which 
the action is well sustained, the characters ably 
drawn, and the local colouring admirably re- 
presented, but also a charming poem, on which 
the author has expended his best efforts, and 
which deserves for these reasons, as well as for 
the influence it will have on the future of 
the Italian drama, a place amongst the most 
remarkable works of the day. 

In Popular Poetry much has been done. 
Signor Luigi Morandi has published in Flo- 
rence the first complete edition of Giuseppe 
Gioacchino Belli’s sonnets, ‘Duecento Sonetti 
in dialetto Romanesco,’ with excellent notes. 
In Rome, only imperfect editions could hope 
to avoid the Censor’s veto ; now it is possible 
thoroughly to study the satirical mood of the 
Roman people, who sought thus to avenge 
themselves for the temporal and spiritual op- 
pression under which they lived. Prof. Giuseppe 
Pitré has done for the ‘ Sicilian Popular Songs’ 
what Prof. Tigri did for the ‘Canti popolari 
Toscani.’ The first volume of his work contains 
726 popular poems, preceded by a learned cri- 
tical Introduction ; the whole work will com- 
prise, in addition to 1,000 songs collected by 
himself, 1,300 already collected by Vigo, and 
750 by Signor Salomone-Marino, making an 
extraordinarily large collection of Sicilian songs. 
On the same subject, Signor Salomone-Marino 
has published, with notes and a critical com- 
mentary, the popular Sicilian legend of ‘La 
Baronessa di Carini’; and he attempts to prove 
the historical reality of the facts related in the 
popular tradition. 

Philosophy has found a refuge in a new 
quarterly review, La Filosofia delle Scuole 
Italiane, edited by the eminent writer, Count 
Terenzio Mamiani, the author of the ‘ Confes- 
sions of a Metaphysician’; and the new Society 
for the Promotion of Philosophical Studies 
in Italy has been the means of publishing 
Signor Ausonio Ftanchi’s work on ‘La 
Teorica del Giudizio, in which the author 
examines all the various philosophical systems 
on the subject, from Kant down to our own 
days, and reviews and analyzes the works of 
the writers of all countries. Although pro- 
fessedly a learned work, it will probably attract 
the attention of most educated Italians. A very 
interesting work, ‘I Precursori Italiani,’ on 
Giordano Bruno as a philosopher, is by Prof. 
Alberto Errera. With the exception of a few 





pages in Spaventa’s writings, no Italian author 
has examined Bruno as a philosopher ; even 
Domenico Berti’s splendid life of Bruno, pub- 
lished last year, is only a mere biography, and 
Prof. Errera has done good service in analyzing 
Bruno’s works; and his chapters on the con- 
trasts between Spinoza and Bruno, on the new 
ideas and experiences anterior to Galileo, on 
the ideas in religion and morals prior to Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, and on the advantages to 
be derived at this day from a study of Giordano 
Bruno’s philosophy, are especially good, and 
supply a want too long neglected by Italian 
writers. 

In Philology, Prof. G. I. Ascoli’s ‘Corsi di 
Glottologia’ lead the way; only the first part 
has appeared, limited to the Phonology of San- 
skrit, of Greek and Latin. Prof. Ascoli, whose 
earlier monographs have obtained for him a 
great reputation, shows great mastery over the 
subject, and he may be said to have marked 
out a new track for the Italian student of phi- 
lology ; the work, when completed, will be 
the most important on the subject in Italy, and 
the original views of the author have already 
earned him the honour of a German transla- 
tion. Signor Giuseppe Morosi, in his ‘ Studies 
on the Greek Dialects of Terra d’ Otranto,’ 
furnishes us also with a collection of songs, 
legends and proverbs in those dialects, which 
are gradually dying away under the destructive 
force of the Italian language. In Calabria there 
is still a large field for the philologist for studies 
of the same nature, which have been extended 
by Signor Giuseppe Spata into Albania; and 
he gives us the result of his labours in 
a work entitled ‘Studii Etnologici di Nicold 
Chetta sulla Macedonia e Il’ Albania.’ The 
‘Novo Vocabulario della Lingua Italiana’ 
is an important work, which will, to judge 
from the favour with which the first parts of 
it have been received, not only have a good 
influence on the language and style of Italian 
literature, but will reform the literature itself. 
The Introduction, from the pen of Signor G. 
B. Georgini, addressed to the Minister Quintino 
Sella, is a learned review of the limits and 
defects of the Italian language, and of the 
remedies to be adopted. The Vocabulary will 
consist of all the words of Tuscan usage, for, 
as the editors show, the Tuscan language has 
been accepted by Italians as their particular 
language, and has never been rejeved. 

In General Literature several works deserve 
mention, and foremost the ‘ History of Italian 
Literature,’ by Prof. Francesco De Sanetis, 
of which the first volume has just been pub- 
lished. At length, there is some hope of 
a satisfactory history of the Literature of Italy, 
which shall be interesting as well as valuable : 
as yet the author has only treated of the first 
three centuries of Italian literature; but the 
masterly reviews of Dante, of Boccaccio, of 
Petrarch and his followers, afford proof of the 
excellence of the work. The book is not 
intended as a school-book; and the author 
arranges his subject after his own fashion, each 
of the greatest writers forming a centre, round 
which the lesser writers are grouped, while 
their relations to each other are prominently 
brought forward. Massimo d’Azeglio’s ‘ Lettere 
& sua moglie Luisa Blondel’ will attract the 
attention of all to whom the delightful ‘I miei 
Ricordi,’ to which they form an admirable 
complement, are known. The manly and 
elevated character of D’Azeglio is rendered 





still more apparent, while the artistic feeling 
which ruled his life in Literature and in 
Art is amply revealed. From these letters it 
appears that D’Azeglio had commenced to 
write a novel on the ‘Lombard League,’ of 
which only seven chapters were finished : the 
passages which refer to such literary friends 
as Balbo, Giusti, Capponi, Grossi, Amari, and 
others, give a good description of the literary 
life of Italy previous to 1848. A new bio. 
graphy of ‘Ugo Foscolo, his Life and Writings, 
by Prof. Paolo Pavesio, is the most complete 
work which has appeared on the famous author 
of ‘Le Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis.’ Prof, 
Pavesio has gathered together from Ugo Fos- 
colo’s works the passages which best illustrate 
his life; and thus we obtain a clear conception 
of the character and genius of the great Italian 
prose writer, who lived and died amongst 
us. 

Of Biographical publications there is no 
lack; amongst them ‘The Letters of Bernardo 
Tasso,’ edited, with notes on his life, by Prof, 
Campori, are very interesting, especially with 
reference to the early life of Torquato Tasso, 
What Prof. Campori has done for the father, 
Prof. Attilio Portioli has done for the son, in 
the publication of twenty-nine hitherto unpub- 
lished ‘ Letters of Torquato Tasso,’ discovered 
amongst the historical records of Mantua, which 
will form a valuable addition to the last edition 
of the ‘ Epistolario’ of Tasso, by Signor Cesare 
Guasti. 

Prof. Silvestro Gherardi, in ‘Galileo ed il 
suo Processo,’ throws a new light on the trial 
of Galileo by the Inquisition ; his researches 
amongst the original documents enable him to 
establish the innocence of Galileo with refer- 
ence to the charge brought against him: the 
Atheneum has already given an abstraet of his 
arguments. 

Signor Tommaso Gar, the historian, has 
turned his attention to a subject on which 
there are very few books in Italian; none of 
value since Mira’s ‘ Manual of Bibliography.’ 
Signor Gar’s ‘ Lectures on Bibliology’ are full 
of interesting information on the history of the 
different methods of writing; on hieroglyphics 
and the different alphabets; on manuscripts; 
on the passage from writing to printing, and 
on the spread and perfection of typography 
from the fifteenth century to our own times. 
The work also contains an excellent account of 
ancient and medieval public libraries, and con- 
cludes with a description of the great libraries 
of Europe and America at the present time. 

In Novels, in our sense of the word, Italian 
literature is singularly deficient. While our 
monthly magazines are teeming with novels, 
the best Italian reviews are satisfied with short 
tales, which, though well written, possess but 
little permanent interest in Italy, and are 
scarcely known beyond that country. In the 


Jeurlletons of the daily papers the most popular 


and the most sensational novels of England, 
France and Germany appear in translations 
almost as soon as they are published. ‘ Cecco 
d’ Ascoli,’ an historical novel of the four- 
teenth century, by Pietro Fanfani, is an 
attempt to portray the state of Florentine 
society and manners at that time, and is 
founded on historical documents which refer 
to the tragic end of Cecco d’ Ascoli, the famous 
man of science and astrologer, who was burnt 
alive a.D. 1327. <A recent novel by Cesare 





Donati, ‘Tra le Spine,’ is interesting, and 
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cleverly written. It has been noticed in this 


journal. 


The writers of MNovelle are very numerous. 
Amongst the most popular may be named 
Ludovico de Rosa, Bersezio, Donati, Foa, 
Caccianiga, author of ‘Il Proscritto’; Cimino, 
whose poetical novella, ‘Padre e Figlia,’ is 
charming ; and Temistocle del Gradi, whose 
recent ‘ Proverbi e modi di dire’ are worthy of 
his reputation. 

An excellent Review of Jurisprudence and 
of the Legal Reforms in Italy, the ‘ Archivio 
Giuridico’ of Bologna, edited by Prof. Filippo 
Serafini, contains articles by the ablest writers 
in Italy, and deserves success. Among legal 
works of the day are ‘Sulla Storia del Diritto,’ 
an introduction to a special work on the 
subject by Giacomo Cassani, Professor of 
Canon Law at the University of Bologna, 
whose learned articles on the juridical aspect 
of the Vatican Council, now appearing in the 
Esaminatore, are attracting general attention ; 
and the ‘Codice Civile Italiano,’ compared 
with the Roman Law, by Prof. Pacifici- 
Mazzoni. 

In Science and Archeology there are seve- 
ral important works, such as Dr. Balestra’s 
excellent work on the ‘Miasma Palustre,’ 
for which he proposes efficacious remedies ; a 
work by Prof. Selmi on the same subject ; 
and Prof. Boccardo’s book on ‘ Sismopirologia,’ 
in which the author of ‘La Fisica del Globo’ 
proposes a new theory on the question of the 
slow oscillations of the earth. Prof. Capellini 
has written two very good works: one, ‘Di 
Nicola Stenone, e dei suoi Studii Geologici,’ 
refers to the works of the first among the geolo- 
gists of the seventeenth century, the other on 
the ‘Armi e Utensili di Pietra del Bolognese,’ 
with illustrations. The ‘ Monuments of Etrus- 
can and Roman Perugia’ are ably described 
by Count Carlo Conestabile, the best of living 
Etruscologists, in a splendid volume, with ad- 
mirable illustrations. Prof. Nicolucci’s learned 
researches on the ‘Anthropology of Etruria’ 
have attracted much attention here, as well as 
in Italy ; and Count Gozzadini gives, in his 
‘Ragguaglio,’ a beautifully-illustrated account 
of the recent discoveries in the ancient me- 
tropolis of Marzabotto. A capital guide to 
Medizeval Latin Paleeography is afforded by 
Prof. Andrea Gloria’s ‘ Compendium of Lessons 
of Palewography and Diplomacy,’ which refer 
to the period between the fifth and fifteenth 
centuries, with numerous fac-similes of docu- 
ments, 

The Statistical works of Prof. Alberto Errera, 
the ‘Annuario Commerciale’ and the ‘ Mono- 
grafie degli Istituti di Previdenza,’ give a very 
valuable account of the commercial and indus- 
trial state of Italy; while Prof. Cuppari’s 
‘Manuale dell’ Agricoltore’ proposes agricul- 
tural reforms of the utmost necessity to Italy ; 
and Signor De Blasiis, in his ‘Conferenze 
Enologiche,’ brings learning as well as great 
practical experience to bear on the important 
question of the vine growth in its agricultural, 
industrial and commercial aspects. 

In Numismatics it is only necessary to men- 
tion Signor Carlo Morbio’s ‘Opere Storico- 
Numismatiche,’ which includes an illustrated 
description of his fine collections : the name of 
the author will sufficiently recommend it. 

When we have mentioned Signor Selvatico’s 
charming work on ‘L’Arte nella Vita degli 
Artisti,’ a series of most interesting sketches, 


there is little more to be said of works on 
Art. 

Some of the new Reviews have been already 
noticed; several more will soon be published. 
In the mean time we have to record the death 
of the Rivista Contemporanea, and the rise of 
the new Rivista Europea, which, although 
barely a twelvemonth old, through the ability 
of its writers, and the variety and fullness of 
its information on literary and scientific sub- 
jects, has taken a foremost place in the ranks 
of periodical literature. 

Although the student of Italian Literature 
will still miss much that he expects to find in 
the literature of a great country, yet the signs 
of progress are evident: the retrospect of the 
year’s productions isa pleasing one, and affords 
promise of a brilliant future. 





RUSSIA. 


THE year just ending does not show such 
a favourable literary account as did the year 
1869. Many books of value have been pub- 
lished, but their merit as pure literature is not 
great. Almost none of the best writers have 
published anything during the year. Tour- 
guénief and Count Alexis Tolstoi seem to 
stand alone, and what they have done is very 
slight. 

In this, which may be called pre-eminently 
the National Period, historical study has na- 
turally enough the first place in Russia. It 
is besides a fashionable pursuit. The Caesare- 
vitch is the President of the Russian Historical 
Society, aud has this summer presented to 
that institution all the private papers of the 
Empress Catherine the Second, which are soon 
to see the light with their curious revelations. 
He is now collecting materials for a history of 
the Siege of Sevastopol. The 5th volume of the 
Collection of this Society is full of interesting 
matter, and contains, first of all, the correspon- 
dence of La Harpe, the tutor of the Emperor 
Alexander the First, with his pupil, and with 
other members of the Imperial family. These 
letters were bought and given to the Society 
by its President. The volume also com- 
prises the family papers of Repnin, and 
the diplomatic documents in the Dresden 
archives, which relate to the attempted change 
in the constitution of the empire on the 
accession of Anne. Further stores of mate- 
rials are found in the new volumes of ‘The 
Russian Archives,’ ‘The Eighteenth Century,’ 
and the first volume of ‘ The Archives of Prince 
Vorontzoff, all edited by the indefatigable 
P. Bartenief. ‘The Russian Post,’ edited by 
V. Senaevsky, of which two volumes have 
appeared this year, is far inferior in value to the 
collections just mentioned, though it contains 
some interesting memoirs, the most remark- 
able of which are those of: Posier, Court Jeweller 
from 1729-64. The reign of the Empress Anne 
is the subject of the two new volumes, 19th and 
20th, of the ‘ History of Russia,’ by Prof. Solo- 
vief, who has the good fortune of being the 
first to write about this period since it has 
been freely open to inquiry. Accordingly, 
these volumes are replete with new facts. 
What Solovief particularly excels in is his 
characterizations and generalizations; and this 
period of the struggle of the nobles for mas- 
tery, with Menshikoff, Dolgoruky, Byron and 
Minich, and not least Anne herself, has given 








him a subject, of which he has well availed 





himself. ‘ Koscziuszko and the Revolution of 
1794’ worthily ends the Polish studies of 
Prof. Kostomarof, and will be well worth study 
by those who talk of the revival of Poland. 
Since the publication of this book, Kostomarof 
has returned to early Russian history, and is 
now publishing, in the Messenger of Europe, 
the ‘Beginning of Autocracy in Ancient Russia.’ 
A. Pypin’s ‘Sketches of the Social Movement 
under Alexander the First’ is perhaps the best 
book of the year, and gives interesting pictures 
of Alexander himself and his most eminent 
advisers, especially of Karamzin and Speransky. 
Araktcheef, who was Alexander’s guide in the 
period of re-action, is pictured in his ‘Correspon- 
dence,’ and in an anonymous book on ‘ The Re- 
volt of the Military Colonies,’ that abominable 
institution he invented. ‘The Domestic Life 
of the Russian Tsarinas,’ by Zabielin, is a com- 
plement to his previous book on ‘ The Domestic 
Life of the Tsars,’ and forms a complete culture- 
history of Russia in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It is, of course, impossible 
for the author to confine himself to meagre 
details of court life, and his work takes in the 
whole domestic and family life of Russia. In 
sketching this, he traces with great exactness 
the Byzantine influences at work, and their 
effects. ‘Representatives of Russian Power’ 
is a sketchy work by V. Andreef, chiefly founded 
on foreign books not freely admitted into 
Russia, very anecdotical, but still giving a 
good, though not always correct, impression 
of the successors of Peter the First. When 
Father Moroshkin, the learned priest of the 
Kazan Church, died, he left his excellent 
‘ Jesuits in Russia’ unfinished ; but his widow 
has now printed a second volume, which she 
found nearly complete among his papers. It 
carries the history of the Russian Jesuits down 
to their expulsion, in 1820. Of their sub- 
sequent intrigues in Poland, and influence on 
the two rebellions, we have no trustworthy 
account. 

The excellent researches into the history 
of the ‘ Nobility in Russia,’ by A. Romano- 
vitch-Slavatinsky, and into the ‘Cities of 
South-Western Russia,’ by V. Antonovitch, 
belong rather to political philosophy, under 
which must be classed Prof. Bunge’s ‘ Politi- 
cal Economy’ and, Simonenko’s treatise on 
‘The State, Society and Law.’ The second 
volume of Prince Vassiltchikoff’s ‘ Self-Govern- 
ment’ is even more interesting and useful than 
the first. In it he treats of popular education, 
poor-laws, road-laws, and Boards of Health in 
England, France, Germany, America and 
Russia, and shows what remains still to be 
done in this last country, and how to do it. 
A large political pamphlet by General Fadeief, 
‘Ideas on the Eastern Question,’ has caused 
much discussion in Russia and much alarm 
in Germany. Its merits are certainly very 
great, from the clearsightedness and even fore- 
sight —proved by subsequent events—which 
mark it throughout. 

The only biography of the year is ‘ Count 
Bludof and his Time,’ by E. Koralevsky, a most 
able man, who died recently. The ‘ Memoirs 
of Glinka,’ Russia’s only great musician, and 
those of Madame Khvostoff, are of importance 
for literary and social history ; the latter will 
be particularly valuable to the biographer who 
shall write the life of the poet Lermontoff. 
‘From the Recent Past,’ by General Kitcheief, 








contains some entertaining personal recollec- 
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tions, and an important sketch of the French 
occupation of Moscow. 

In Belles-Lettres the books are many, bu’ 
of very various merit. Count Alexis Tolstoi, 
the poet and dramatist, has published a new 
drama in verse, ‘ Tsar Boris,’ by far the weak- 
est of his productions. A slight volume by 
Minaef, a third-rate versifier, and a few poems 
by Nekrassof, sum up the poetical literature. 
The spirit of poetry, no doubt, still lives, but 
writers are becoming too nihilistic to express 
it. After these dismal failures it is pleasant 
to take up the Eighth Part of the ‘Songs of 
the Russian People,’ collected by the brothers 
Kireefsky, rich in fragments of the old Vladimir 
epics and more modern ballads. Tourguénief 
began the year with a little sketch called ‘A 
Strange Story,’ which, being first published in 
German, drew down upon him the direst wrath 
of his ultra-national critics. His account of 
the horrors of the night preceding the execu- 
tion of Troppmann, of which he was a spec- 
tator, is one of the strongest possible argu- 
ments against capital punishment, or at least 
against public executions. But in ‘The King 
Lear of the Steppe’ he has shown all his 
former power of description and characteriz- 
ation. This poor old Martin Petrovitch, with 
his immense body and his gigantic strength, 
browbeaten and turned adrift by his heartless 
daughters, with their guilty love, after he had 
given up everything to them in preparation for 
death, will live as long as the Werwolf or the 
Buronister in the ‘Memoirs of a Sportsman.’ 
‘A Precipice,’ by Gontcharoff, has been printed 
in book form; but he and ali the other good 
novelists have rested on their oars, and pub- 
lished nothing new. Uspensky, the best and 
most truly humorous writer of the day, has 
given us some new ‘Tales,’ in which he deals 
with the Courts, the Diets and the new institu- 
tions, in a way that saddens one by its truth. 
Among the heap of lesser works one may 
pick out, as worthy of mention, Krestovsky’s 
‘ Great She-Bear,’ and a clever story of woman’s 
rights, ‘ By Her Own Way.’ 

Mr. Orest Miiller has written a very thick 
octavo volume on the Russian epic songs, and 
chiefly on those concerning Ilya, the hero of 
Murom, comparing them carefully with the 
‘ Nibelungenlied,’ the romance of Roland, and 
the songs of all ages, in order to confute the pro- 
positions of a Mr. Stasoff, who had advanced the 
very heterodox doctrine that the national poetry 
of Russia was derived from some little tribes 
of Tartars in High Asia. The book is full of 
erudition and full of entertainment, but suffers 
from a barbarous print, and from the fault of 
all-Russian works, prolixity. ‘ Villa Alberti’ 
is a noteworthy contribution to the Italian 
literary history of the middle ages, by A. 
Vesselovskef. Warsaw is a curious place 
for the publication of a large Russian book, 
and it is perhaps one of the consequences of 
the recent re-opening of the Warsaw University 
that Prof. Aristof has published there his 
‘Chrestomathy of Russian History.’ This is a 
copious selection from old chronicles, docu- 
ments and printed works, and even from many 
modern historians, made with the purpose of 
illustrating ancient Russian life and literature. 
As the selections are carefully made, the book 
can replace a whole library to all but the pure 
historical student. A somewhat similar book is 
Harkavi’s ‘ Relations of the Arabian Writers 
about the Chazars, Bulgarians and Slavonians,’ 





which has been edited with great care and 
learning by a young Oriental scholar. 

It is rare that a book on Art is written in 
Russian, but this year we have a work 
on ‘Russian Engravers and their Produc- 
tions, from 1564 to the Foundation of the 
Academy of Fine Art,’ by D. Rovinsky, and a 
translation of Liibke’s ‘ History of the Plastic 
Arts.’ 

In Books of Travel, besides the excellent statis- 
tical and scientific publications of the Imperial 
Geographical Society, there is a volume on 
‘The Ussurian Regions,’ that latest conquest of 
Russia, a strip of sea-coast south of the Amoor 
River, by Przevalsky; a pleasant sketch of 
Belgrade and its surroundings, by P. Rovinsky ; 
a very excellent and authoritative work by 
Sidorof, ‘The North of Russia,’ and a transla- 
tion of Aimé Humbert’s magnificent book on 
Japan. Skalkovsky’s work on the ‘ Suez Canal, 
and its Probable Influence on Russian Trade 
with the East,’ should also be mentioned here. 

A noteworthy book on Science is Prof. 
Setchenof’s ‘ Physiological Processes of Growth,’ 
being a course of Lectures delivered at St. 
Petersburg during the last winter. 

‘The Bible and Science,’ by an anonymous 
author, is about the first attempt at the inde- 
pendent investigation of such a subject in 
Russian theological literature, and one of the 
first books to redeem it from the reproach 
of being no more than collections of ser- 
mons or histories of dogmas. The book, 
however, is a very feeble one. The sixth 
volume of the ‘History of the Russian 
Church,’ by Makarii, Archbishop of Lithuania 
and Wilna, which is the only Russian church 
history that is at all an authority, treats of the 
very interesting period of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Even this, however, by no 
means settles the share which the history of 
the Church should have in the history of the na- 
tion. An approach to this is found in ‘ Dissent,’ 
by V. Andreef. This is a sketchy book, not 
always accurate, and with perhaps no origin- 
ality, but written impressively, and with the 
power of managing the ideas of others. The 
great idea of this book is, that dissent in 
Russia arose from political rather than religious 
causes, and was a protest against the introduc- 
tion of foreign novelties and the reforms of 
Peter the Great. This theory originated with 
Mr. Stchapof, of Kazan, who discussed the 
subject with far greater learning than Mr. 
Andreef; but the latter writer shows tact 
in his treatment of the question, in his use of 
illustrations, and in his proof of the develop- 
ment of the two great dissenting cemeteries 
at Moscow into economical communities, with 
almost purely material ends. Livanof has pub- 
lished a second volume of his ‘ Dissenters and 
Criminals,’ full of biting attacks on the leading 
dissenters, and even on their lawyers: he is 
far too personal, and has already involved 
himself in several lawsuits, and been expelled 
from a club at Moscow. 

Two books that should not be overlooked 
are the large ‘ Dictionary of the White-Russian 
Dialect,’ published by the Academy of Science, 
and the ‘Supplement to Bazunof’s Book Cata- 
logue,’ which supplies the deficiencies of the 
original edition, and gives an index to a large 
number of review and magazine articles. 

With the progress of popular education, slow 
as it is, there is a great increase in the number 
of books printed for the people and in school 





books. Even some journals have been started 
with the purpose of giving the peasantry some. 
thing to read : all such books find a ready sale 
Slovaisky’s ‘Primary History of Russia’ went 
through three editions of 10,000 copies each 
in the course of a year. 





SPAIN. 


THE newspaper press of Spain is its greatest 
“institution,” overshadowing all other literary 
labour. Every one buys specimens of these 
flimsy daily sheets, and their circulation js 
considerable. Whether the conductors and 
writers find their occupations remunerative or 
not it is difficult to say; at any rate, most of 
the men of culture and the keenest wits and 
satirists are connected with the press. It is 
supposed that the Government organs are 
always sure of a subsidy so long as the articles 
are judiciously seasoned and correctly inspired, 
Many of the articles perhaps display more 
fierceness than force, but asa whole the Madrid 
press is a talented one, and many writers have 
found the pen a short cut to political preferment, 
The higher walks of literature are commercially 
unprofitable: still historical works of value 
are occasionally printed. The Interim Govern- 
ment has voted certain sums to the Academies, 
but we fear they are as yet only ‘‘ promises to 
pay”; hence we are without the anticipated 
editions of Spanish classics, the concluding 
volumes of Calderon, &c. Cervantes is natu- 
rally estimated as highly in Spain as Shak- 
speare is with us. Of ‘Don Quixote’ eight 
editions were printed in the ten years prior to 
1615, “implying a circulation greater than 
that of the works of Shakspeare or Milton, 
Racine or Moliére, who as of the same century 
may fitly be compared with him.” ‘La 
Sepultura de Cervantes,’ por el Marqués de 
Molins, is a labour of love, and a valuable 
addition to the history of the life and death of 
the “hero of Lepanto.” Undoubted evidence, 
collected with great care and perseverance from 
amongst scattered manuscripts and books, makes 
it clear that the mortal remains of Cervantes 
lie in the convent chapel of the Trinitarians of 
Madrid. The Marquis has sifted every avail- 
able atom of proof, and has collected a mass 
of interesting details specially bearing upon 
the little-known events of the later years of his 
hero’s life. The story of the foundation and 
vicissitudes of the convent is most curious and 
interesting, and many historical personages of 
the seventeenth century are introduced. Even 
those who do not care for this kind of investi- 
gation will find the story of ‘The Grave of 
Cervantes’ as exciting as a novel. Some light 
is thrown upon the convent life of one of the 
“sisters,” Sor Manuela de San Félix, daugh- 
ter of Lope de Vega, and as a specimen of the 
poetical talent and taste of this lady, several 
romances from a manuscript source are for the 
first time printed. ‘Jurisprudencia de Cer- 
vantes,’ por Don A. M. Gamero, is one of those 
pieces of speculation which enthusiastic com- 
mentators delight to pen as a literary recreation. 
Was Cervantes a lawyer? We think not; he 
probably knew as much of jurisprudence as 
most educated Spaniards of his day, and no 
more. It would be almost as easy to prove 
from his ‘ Quixote’ that he was a physician, a 
mathematician, a politician, a metaphysician, 
or even a theologian. Sefior Gamero displays 
considerable ingenuity in his statements ; his 
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diction is pure and elegant, and his work is 

Jeasant reading. But Cervantes was never a 
«jurisconsult ” in the sense he would have us 
believe. 

Who shall say that Cervantes laughed 
Spain’s chivalry away? The Floral games of 
Barcelona have existed for ten years, each year’s 
Transactions appearing in a handsome volume, 
containing the poetical and prose works (in the 
Catalan dialect) that have gained the various 
prizes. A Queen of Love officiates, and presents 
each successful knight with the golden or silver 
rose, &c. The object is to keep alive the love 
for Catalan poetry, which is akin to that of Pro- 
vence, and which isin danger of being crushed 
out by the more generally accepted Castilian 
idiom. Joch’s ‘Florals de Barcelona,’ 1859 
to 1869—these ten volumes may fairly be 
termed a Catalonian Parnassus, and show that 
the “gay science” still exists in a pushing 
mercantile age, amongst a people who “love 
an old ballad.” Seiior Ochoa printed early in 
the year, at Paris, a new edition of ‘ Roman- 
cero del Cid,’ detailing more fully than in 
either the poem or in the prose or rhymed 
chronicles the history of the Cid’s life—“ the 
Achilles of our land, the hero of our Iliad 
and our Epic, the best-known Castilian in the 
world, and famous for his deeds; in one word, 
Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar el Cid Campeador.” 
Sefior Ochoa’s present book is a reprint of the 
scarce Alcalé edition, 1612, collated with 
the later ones of Pamplona, Frankfort and 
Madrid. 

‘Historia de la Isla de Cuba,’ por Don 
Jacobo de la Pezuela, has been already men- 
tioned in the Atheneum. The appearance of 
an important historical work is an event in 
the Spanish world of letters. To study, 
examine, compare and weigh conflicting author- 
ities is not the same as to invent and compose 
novels and verses ; and “it is more infrequent 
to find a great historian than a great poet.” 
This first important and complete history of 
the island of Cuba has been the work of many 
years of patient collection and examination 
of materials. Sefior Pezuela has brought to the 
work a thorough knowledge of his subject : 
his long residence on the island and his ready 
access to important documents give his work 
high authority ; and events are impartially chro- 
nicled in chaste, clear and elegant Castilian. 
Since the early notices of the discovery and 
occupation of the “ Pearl of the Antilles” by 
the Spaniards, so complete a work on its his- 
tory has not seen the light. 

A clever and elegantly written sketch of the 
career of “one of the first heroes of Mexican 
independence” is to be found in ‘ Itirbide,’ 
por D, Carlos Navarro y Rodrigo. The pur- 
pose of the book is clearly to warn military 
patriots of the present day in Spain that 
unscrupulous and ambitious men cast aside 
their tools, and that such mistaken men as 
Itirbide pass before the eyes of history simply 
as the “vulgar ambitious,”—he first supporting 
Spanish rule, and then assisting to establish 
a republic at the cost of his life. Sefior 
Navarro uses his hero with considerable inge- 
nuity to point a moral; but Seiior Castelar’s 
searching criticism lays bare the facts, proving 
the man to be mistaken, unfortunate, and not 
always judicious, but still a valuable instrument 
in the eyes of the leading republican orator 
of Spain. Itirbide, says Seiior Navarro, was 


stuff of which Providence makes those mortals 
who found dynasties, save peoples, or regene- 
rate races ; with the good fortune of a Buona- 
parte, he hiad not his genius, and in the place 
of grandeur and glory left his country a legacy 
of ignominious anarchy which has existed 
from the moment of the proclamation of her 
independence. 
To condense into a small compass the history 
of Spain and avoid cram, requires something 
more than simple aptitude. Sefior Peced has 
carefully epitomized the most important events 
with skill and discretion, preserving a lively, 
simple and interesting narrative in a small com- 
pass, in his book called ‘Lecciones Populares 
de la Historia de Espaiia,’ por Don Pedro 
Peced. ‘ Inglaterra ylos Ingleses,’ por Don F. de 
Acuiia, Navarro, is probably as accurate a pic- 
ture of England and English life as most of 
our roving countrymen, Murray in hand, give 
us of Spain and the Spaniards. Sefior Acuiia 
admits his desire to bring all the blots upon our 
escutcheon to the surface, as a set-off against 
our tourists’ statements about the bigotry, 
idleness, ignorance, mendacity and mendicity 
of the noble Castilian. Sefior Acufia has one 
advantage over our average touristic book- 
maker—he understands the language of the 
people he writes about; he has carefully ex- 
tracted highly-seasoned police reports, thrilling 
murders, curiosities of penny-a-lining ; taking 
the sensational paragraphs of the press as his- 
tory—forgetting, or not caring to know, that 
the piled-up agony of the cheap press must 
be accepted cum grano salis. Here is his 
portrait of an Englishman: “ There is nothing 
more repulsive than an untravelled Briton ; he 
is a fanatic, grossly ignorant, and for him there 
is only one nation, England; the rest of the 
world consists of half-civilized states, contain- 
ing cities, squares and market-places created 
specially as shops for his manufactures ;” and 
“when he visits foreign countries he invariably 
carries an ugly umbrella under one arm and a 
‘Murray’ under the other ; silent as the tomb, 
dressed as a mountebank, he grumbles at coun- 
try, food and people.” In ‘ De la Puerta del Sol 
& los Pirémides,’ Sefior Baldasano y Topete 
relates in a lively strain the incidents of a 
journey from Madrid to the Pyramids. These 
letters are enlarged and reprinted from ‘El 
Pais,’ and are interesting. 
A complete collection of the Spanish lyric 
poetry that has been printed within the 
last half-century, would surprise those who 
consider Spain a benighted, priest-ridden land, 
full of cut-throats, ignorance, revolutionists, 
and boasting of but one book. A competent 
critic asserts that at no period of her his- 
tory has Spain known greater lyric poets 
than during the last twenty-five years ; volume 
upon volume has been printed, circulated 
amongst friends, and disappeared. “ Nothing 
is so difficult as for a lyric poet to acquire a 
reputation ; the aspirants are numerous, but the 
public apathetic, indifferent, or absorbed in 
political squabbles.” M. Enrique de Sierra 
Valenzuela—‘ Poesias Originales,—a young 
and promising aspirant, versifies neatly ; his 
diction is chaste and elegant, and most of 
his productions evince imagination, tenderness 
and sentiment. Don Jeronimo Borao has 
printed a volume of poems at Saragoza, and 
if its contents do not place Sefior Borao 
in advance of the poets of La Cérte, it 





a brave and gallant soldier, but not of the 





flourishes in the provinces. Patriotism and 
religious fervour are here rendered with grace 
and vigour, and with such a history as that 
of Spain the imaginative poet has no lack of 
material for word-painting. Sefior Borao sings 
plaintively and with elegance. ‘La Corona de 
Laurel,’ a dramatic lyric, is a graceful allegory 
in praise of the late Admiral Mendez Nufiez ; 
his adventurous attack upon the forts of Callao, 
considered impartially, was glorious to the 
Spanish navy and its admiral : still it was not 
war, but rashness, and might have ended in 
disaster. The premature death of the hero 
gives a melancholy interest to the subject: the 
piece was privately acted, and the famous 
Matilda Diez, who filled the réle of Espaiia, 
added greatly to the effect by the elegance and 
purity of her declamation. 


‘El Libro de la Patria,’ por Don V. R. 
Aguilera, sparkles with wit, and patriotism, the 
Cantares especially. Salamanca may be proud 
of such a son as Aguilera. This is a specimen 
taken at random : 

Between thy lips and mine 

The Zephyrs love to play; 

But if the road were closed, 

They can go some other way, 


Spanish critics admit that Spain has many 
novel-writers but no novelists; the great 
fault, they say, is that the present race of 
novel-writers will utilize foreign and con- 
ventional elements, because they are fash- 
ionable, overlooking or ignoring national 
contemporary life, which offers material in 
abundance. This is curious, when lyric poetry 
is singularly felicitous and brilliant, and the 
contemporary theatre well supplied with good 
dramas. The Academy in vain offers its annual 
premium for a novela de costumbres worthy 
their sanction. It is said that the Spaniards 
are not an observant race, and lack, therefore, 
the principal element necessary for the creation 
of the novel proper. Andalusian wit and 
Castilian humour have created the richest 
popular poetry extant, but seem without capa- 
city for the higher class of novel-writing. 
‘ Proverbios Ejemplares y Proverbios Cémicos,’ 
por Don V. R. Aguilera, are a collection of 
short tales embodying each some popular re- 
frain or adage; they are clever and vigorous, 
and preserve many popular sayings which are 
gradually dropping out of use and knowledge. 
One of the best stories is that entitled ‘A Moro 
Muerto gran Lauzada’ (‘In a Dead Moor dig 
your Lance deep’). So-called novels, immoral 
and sensational, still find a market at tenpence 
each, mostly translations or adaptations of 
trumpery French manufacture ; but the Spanish 
novel, pure and simple, is rare. 

‘La Literatura,’ por Don M. de Llano y 
Persi, is the work of an advanced liberal and a 
cultivated man of letters: he essays to prove 
that without perfect freedom literature decays, 
but revives when absolute freedom is assured 
toa people. Sejior Persi is in error, we think, 
when he asserts that the advent and rule of the 
Bourbons was coeval with the gradual decadence 
of literature in Spain. Their rule may have 
cramped its growth, but Spanish literature was 
already corrupted, and had shown symptoms 
of decay before the Bourbon rule. This 
arose from a slavish imitation of stilted and 
unnatural French models. ‘‘ The new literary 
direction of Lazan and his school tended to 
purify and induce good taste and cleared the 





proves that intellectual life not only exists but 


way for that spirit of philosophic truth which 
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by degrees humiliated and finally vanquished 
‘Culteranismo,’ bringing to the surface such 
men as Quintana, Jovellanos, Feij6o, and a 
legion of lesser stars. The Bourbon dynasty 
has doubtless many sins to answer for, but not 
for this.” 

It is a curious fact that no Castilian and 
Portuguese dictionary exists. Seiior Antonio 
Romero Ortiz has done good service in intro- 
ducing to his compatriots ‘ La Literatura Portu- 
geza en el siglo 19’: his work contains sketches 
of several Portuguese authors of the age. More 
than 200 are named, not in a superficial man- 
ner; in most cases, full biographical and bib- 
liographical notices, accompanied by judicious 
criticisms, and copious extracts are given. 
It is a book unique of its class, and serves to 
perpetuate and encourage that “touch of na- 
ture” which “makes the whole world kin,” 
by introducing neighbours hitherto unknown 
to each other as literary brethren. 

Sefior Labra, a Cuban by birth and occupa- 
tion, has already written upon ‘ The Loss of the 
Americas, 1809-14,’ and the ‘Colonial Question, 
1868-9.’ The subject of colonial administration, 
until late events in Cuba have forced it upon 
the mother country, had fallen out of notice ; 
the difficulties surrounding the slavery question 
were not considered so important as they have 
proved to be. Sefior Labra, who has written 
an essay on the subject—‘ La Abolicion de la 
Esclavitud,’ is known in the press and in the 
tribune, and is evidently attached to the mother 
country: he holds that “the owners of slaves 
have no right to claim indemnilication save 
as a matter of equity and convenience;” and 
states “‘that the African race now in the colony 
is not naturally ferocious and brutish, nor in- 
capable of culture.” 

‘ Al Contra-Misopogon,’ por Don Cayetano 
Manrique, acuriously-named political pamphlet, 
is areply tocne ‘Misopogon’ (the Anti-Beardist), 
in which th< claim of Don Carlos de Borbon 
y Este to the vacant throne is urged with 
vigour. Neither the Anti-Beardist nor the 
Anti-anti-Beardist, despite their titles, are 
at all funny; but the bearded and the clean- 
shaven are simply the lay figures utilized 
to introduce the vexed dynastic question (now 
apparently settled, at least for a time). The 
reason given for his title by Seiior Aspirisi is 
this : “ When the Christians of Antioch beheld 
the long beard of Julian and his friends, they 
declared war to the knife against the beard, 
and published satires against it, forgetting that 
Jesus himself and his apostles had worn their 
beards long. Julian the Apostate proposed to 
chastize severely the Christians for such dese- 
cration, threatening prisons, scourges, tortures, 
wild beasts, and the scaffold. But while he 
thus bitterly satirized the shaven chins, he 
touched causticly the immoralities, disorders, 
excesses, and crimes of the dwellers in Antioch.” 
Seifior Manrique cites texts from Genesis and 
the other sacred books; also from ancient 
end modern history, which treat of the fitness 
of women to reign, and is thus supposed to 
annihilate the claims of Don Carlos, and vin- 
dicate those of the ex-Queen. 

We may dismiss the legion of political pro- 
ductions very rapidly under the following 
heads: ‘General Aspect of the Situation,’ 
‘Liberty,’ ‘ Religious Liberty,’ ‘Church and 
State,’ ‘Freedom of the Press,’ ‘ Free Educa- 
tion,’ ‘The National Sovereignty,’ ‘The Elec- 
tions,’ ‘The Rights of Labour,’ ‘The Democratic 





Monarchy,’ ‘ The Judicial Power,’ ‘ The Punish- 
ment of Death,’ ‘The Public Exchequer,’ ‘ Our 
Army,’ ‘Our Navy,’ ‘Orators and Orations,’ 
‘ Political Morality,’ &e. &e. 

Our space will only allow of our naming 
‘Las Doctrinas del Doctor iluminado Rai- 
mundo Lulio (1270-1313),’ por Don F. de 
Paula Canalejas, and ‘ La Fé del siglo 20,’ por 
Don José Navarrete. Of the issues made by 
the Bibliéfilos, in Madrid and Seville, we hope 
to speak more at length ; also ‘La Novela del 
Egipto, viaje imaginario 4 la apertura del 
Canal de Suez,’ dedicated to the elegant and 
accomplished daughter of Sefior Gayangos 
(La Sefiora Dofia Emilia Gayangos de Riaiio) by 
the compiler, Seiior Castro y Serrano. 





HUNGARY. 


ALTHOUGH not actively participating in the 
Franco-Prussian war, Hungary has, neverthe- 
less, very sensibly felt the shock which the 
deplorable events of the year have caused all 
over Europe. In Hungary we have to follow 
two distinctly different paths. On the one 
hand, we have to transplant or to magyar- 
ize the discoveries and researches of those 
European nations who, favoured by happier 
circumstances, have advanced further than we 
have; whilst on the other, we have to investi- 
gate the history and natural conditions of 
Hungary itself, enriching thus with the ob- 
tained results science in general. When 1870 
is compared with preceding years, it will be 
found that but very little has been done in 
either direction. In Natural Science we can 
register a few detached papers published in the 
publications of the Academy, and of the Természet 
Tudomdényt Tdrsasdég, such as Prof. Szabo’s 
Geological Survey of the Matra Mountaius,—a 
work quite on the level with similar produc- 
tions of the best European geologists, or with 
the dissertations of Szily, Lengyel Dapsy, and 
others whose labours have diffused science 
and assisted in the development of the natural 
riches of the country. In Hungarian History 
and Archeology we may mention the book 
of Mr. Takab on Transylvania, the monograph 
of Baron Orban on the Székler,—a work of 
consummate skill and learning, and the results 
of investigations made by Messrs. Henszelman 
and Romer. As for Philology, it is a plea- 
sure to hear that the publication of the great 
Dictionary of the Academy is approaching to 
its completion. Itwas commenced nearly twenty 
years ago by Messrs. Fogarassy and Czuczor, 
and although defective in its etymological part, 
it forms the only and the first ‘Thesaurus’ 
of the Hungarian language. In Comparative 


Philology we find the Hungarian savants con-. 


tinually progressing in the rich and hitherto 
but little explored field of the Turco-Tartar 
and Finn-Ugrian languages. Prof. Vambéry 
has published his ‘ Uigur Linguistical Monu- 
ments,’ the text of which, as the most ancient 
piece of Turkish literature, may be looked upon 
as the Sanskrit of the Turco-Tartar idioms. 
Mr. Budenz continues his inquiries into the 
grammatical forms of the Ugrian Languages ; 
whilst Mr. Hunfalvy, the Nestor of Hungarian 
philology, is preparing for the press a Vogul 
Grammar and Dictionary, out of the post- 
humous papers of the late Mr. Reguly, the 
well-known traveller in the Northern Ural. 
Among productions in the Belles-Lettres 
we shall notice the poetical collections of 





Tompa and Gyulai. The former, who recently 
died, was a lyric poet of deep feeling; the 
latter, a clear-headed man, is besides the most 
shrewd critic and one of the best prose writers 
in Hungary ; indeed, he is surpassed only by 
Mr. Csengery, the most learned publicist and 
statesman of Hungary. Mr. Szana, a you 
essayist, has given in his book ‘Nagy Szellemek’ 
(High Minds) proofs of literary skill and study, 
In the way of translations we have been 
favoured by Mr. Szilady with specimens of his 
Hungarian ‘Shahnameh,’ which promises to 
be a most masterly translation. Mr. Sz4sz has 
brought out several dramatic pieces of Cor. 
neille and Moliére, whilst others have enriched 
Hungarian literature with a few comedies 
of Calderon. The Magyar edition of Shak- 
speare is nearly brought to an end. In novels, 
the best written that has appeared during the 
year is Mr. Jokai’s ‘Black Diamonds.’ Mr, 
Jokai is famous for being the most brilliant 
narrator in Hungary. His works enjoy a great 
popularity in Germany, and he is not unknown 
in England by his novel, ‘The Country Gen- 
tleman,’ translated into English by Mr. Arthur 
Patterson, the author of ‘The Magyars and 
their Country.’ 

Much, very much, still remains to be done 
in Hungary for the enlightenment of the 
lower classes, and for the systematic develop- 
ment of the wealth of the soil; but the fore- 
going sketch of the literary efforts of the year 
may, perhaps, convince the reader that the 
Hungarian, whom his position and history 
tend to make the civilizing mediator between 
the West and the East, is fairly progressing 
on the path of culture; and he will certainly 
progress still more, if no unforeseen events 
occur to interrupt the general improvement. 





THE NETHERLANDS. 


ALTHOUGH plenty of books and periodicals 
have appeared during these twelve months, 
their number has not been so great as it was 
last year. In literature, the war produces maps, 
sketches of war-scenes, tracts, pamphlets, and 
ephemeral fly-sheets ; even sermons and new 
weekly papers, in favour of peace societies ; but 
it is fatal to scientific pursuits. 

In Philosophy we have to mention that 
Schréder has found a biographer in T. Douwes, 
and that W. Scheffer has produced an essay 
on Arthur Schopenhauer, the pessimist philo- 
sopher ; Van der Wyck’s ‘ Zielkunde’ has been 
continued. In Theology, Holland, centuries 
ago a place of refuge for heretics of all kinds, 
still maintains its position as a centre of 
activity. Even those who are the apostles of 
modern ideas and modern criticisms, do not 
lose their love for the Church ; they continue 
their theological magazine, to which MM. 
F. W. B. Van Bell, S. Hoekstra Bzn, A. 
Kuenen, A. D. Loman, L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, 
and ©. P. Tiele, authors who ought to be 
known even in England, are contributors. 
Among the works produced by their adversaries 
this year is 1. I. Van Oosterzee’s ‘ Christelyke 
Dogmatiek.’ 

In History the results are rather disappoint- 
ing; P. H. Witkamp is the skilful compiler of 
a History of the Netherlands, large 8vo., illus- 
trated by new woodcuts ; two or three parts of 
‘The Netherlands History and Traditions,’ 
by Van Lennep, Moll, and Ter Gouw, have 
been published ; ‘Ter Gouw, favourably known 
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by his essays, which appeared under the pseu- 
donym “* Aurelius,” has completed his book on 
‘Popular Amusements,’ a work founded upon 
a thorough study of past times. The late 
Mr. G. A. Yssel de Schepper’s ‘ Passages in the 
Lives of Christiern II. and Isabel of Autrich, 
the King and Queen of Denmark,’ is noteworthy, 
and especially treats of their banishment 
in Holland. At the end of the year the 
public was agreeably surprised by the issue of 
another part of Bakhuizen van den Brink’s 
essays, edited by his friend, the well-known 

oet, E. J. Potgieter. The indefatigable Dr. 
Schotel has fulfilled his promise of publishing 
historical annotations on the Church Service of 
the Dutch Reformists in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, 


While the old legends of the country have 
been tested by criticism, and the heroes 
Albrecht Beyling, Herman de Ruyter have 
been reduced to their real proportions, India, 
no longer a fairy-land, but the object of 
serious study and scientific travel, has not 
been forgotten this year. We may mention 
M. T. H. Perelaer’s ethnographical description 
of the Dajaks; Mr. A. R. Wallace’s recent 
work has been translated into Dutch; and a 
selection of Malayan literature has been made 
by G. K. Niemann, and edited under the patron- 
age of the Royal Institute for the Promotion of 
Study in regard to the East Indies. From the 
hand of J. M. C. E. Le Ruth, proceeds ‘ Moko- 
Moko,’ an ethnographic sketch of the Indias. 
‘Max Havelaar,’ a remarkable publication, 
which is known even in England in a transla- 
tion, and has contributed largely to popularize 
the colonies among the Dutchmen, has been 
reprinted in a cheap edition, the copyright 
being sold for 2,000 guilders (about 170/.), no 
insignificant amount in Holland. It is a pity 
to have to relate in the same breath that the 
author is in great distress, and that a public 
subscription has been begun to aid his family. 
The opening of the Isthmus of Suez—that 
eventful feature of last year—gave two or three 
tourists the opportunity of publishing their 
adventures. 





In Botany, a valuable work of F. Holkema, 
who died in the prime of life, has been pub- 
lished ; his “imprimatur” was on the last 
sheet of his ‘ Description of the Vegetation at 
the Isles Texel, Vlieland, Terschelling, Ame- 
land, Schiermonnikoog, and Rottum,’ when 
death took him away. The “Leiden” pro- 
fessor Suringar has described the Alge Japo- 
nice collected in the Botanical Gardens at 
Leyden ; in this branch of science H. Witte 
also is a distinguished writer. 

The Stock Exchange of Amsterdam has 
been lately flooded with American railway 
shares; and this has given bankers and 
stock-dealers an occasion of turning book- 
makers ; pamphlets and fly-sheets are there 
“& Pordre du jour.” Of somewhat more im- 
portance is N. P. van den Berg’s essay, ‘ De 
Bataviasche Bank-courant en Bank van leening, 
1746—1794, eene bij drage tot de geschiedenis 
van het Bank en Finantie wezen in Ned. 
Indie,’ Commerce and navigation are well 
represented in the literature of 1870; the 
proposal for running steamers to America from 
Vlissingen, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam has 
found strong advocates in print; while T. 
Koning’s ‘ Marine Zakboek,’ a guide for mari- 
ners, which has been long in the press, appeared 


at last, and has won the sympathy of the 
* connoisseurs.” 

Works of fiction have not been numerous. 
A new novel by Cremer (‘Dokter Helmond 
and his Wife’), one by Joh. Gram (‘The 
Family Schaffels’), and one by Schimmel (‘ The 
Van Ommerens’) are almost all! We must 
not, however, omit Catharine van Rees, a 
female writer who won a reputation under the 
name of “ Celestine,” and has published a novel 
(‘The German Oak’), and Brunings, a novel- 
writer of great skill. We have had no poetry 
except perhaps a song by N. Beets, and the 
new poems of Soeka Rana (a pseudonym). 
Poetry has taken refuge in the gift-books: 
* Castalia,’ ‘ Aurora,’ &c.; and it is in them that 
the younger minstrels express their thoughts 
and aspirations. The History of Art has found 
an ardent student in A. van der Willigen Pzn, 
who has this year published his ‘ Notices His- 
toriques des Artistes de Harlem, avec un 
précis sur la Gild de St.-Luc.’ 

Translations follow on translations in all 
branches of science and literature ; it is quite 
impossible to enumerate them all. Mr. Sala’s 
‘Life of Dickens’ has been translated ; so have 
Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair,’ and novels by Messrs. 
Yates, Wilkie Collins, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Reade, and Mrs. Henry Wood. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ has also appeared 
in a Dutch dress. From the Danish we have 
received ‘The Letters and the Life of Frederica 
Bremer’; from the Spanish the novels of 
Fernan Caballero, translated by W. F. Schol- 
ten tot Gansoyen; from the German the 
novels of Spielhagen, Auerbach (‘ The Villa on 
the Rhine’), von Horn, and Hans Wachen- 
husen; from the French, nothing deserving 
particular remark. 

As a compiler of dictionaries Servaas de 
Bruin merits mention. 

“Slow but sure” is one of the maxims in 
Holland ; and is one fully practised by the 
Government with regard to a reform of the 
“high schools.” There is plenty of time for 
controversy, and the men of practice as well as 
the men of theory can express their opinions, 
Education in general is the topic of the day; 
school-books issue from the press in large 
quantities, and there is also a perpetual choc 
des opinions regarding the subject, which fur- 
nishes material for several books and _ periodi- 
cals, The emancipation of women and their 
better instruction are also discussed. 

Children’s books of all sorts abound : a new 
way of producing them is to transfer the large 
quarto illustrations of English publications for 
children, and either to translate the English 
letter-press or to add an original Dutch text. 
There is an Almanack for youth, and a 
periodical under the title of ‘ Bato,’ a book 
for the young Dutchmen; Andriessen, Hein- 
sius, Keller, Pierson, and others are the 
contributors. A new edition of De Foe’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ is in preparation. To 
collectors of postage-stamps we may recom- 
mend ‘The Continental Philatelic Magazine,’ 
published monthly, at Amsterdam, under the 
direction of C. von Rinsum, with the aid of 
Edw. L. Pemberton and other philatelists. 

The promotion of the welfare of the working 
classes is an object that meets with much 
sympathy in Holland. Lectures are delivered 
in every corner of the country and in the 
towns ; tracts and books are distributed pro- 





the Staten Generaal, has called attention 
to the question of the social position of the 
working people. Pauperism is amply dis- 
cussed ; the treatment of orphan children and 
the best way of giving them a “ home,” &c. 
are debated in an earnest tone, and by true 
philanthropists. 

The development of the press, especially of 
the daily papers, which was expected to be the 
result of the abolition of the stamp duties, has 
not taken place. The number of newspapers 
has increased, but they do not find support 
with the public. Among the best we may 
rank Het Vaderland (the Hague, Liberal), 
Het Noorden (Amsterdam, Radical), and Het 
Nieuws van den Dag, a kind of Petit Journal, 
sold at a very low price. 





DENMARK. 


Ir cannot be expected that the literature of 
a small nation should every year produce works 
of aremarkable character ; and it is therefore 
not surprising that we should have none such 
to notice in our survey of Danish literature 
during the past twelve months. We observe, 
however, with pleasure, that notwithstanding 
the almost passionate interest that is manifested 
in the Franco-German war, in which the future 
destinies of Denmark seem involved, the men- 
tal energies of the people have not flagged, and 
that those branches of literature which touch 
the national life most nearly, are those in which 
the most numerous works have appeared. His- 
tory and archeology, religion, education, and 
matters relating to the internal economy and 
material development of the country, are all 
well represented, while the students of the 
natural sciences have also been busy in their 
vocation. The greater number of their im- 
portant and interesting productions are, how- 
ever, scattered through the various scientific 
journals, and do not therefore contribute to 
swell the publishers’ circulars. 

That almost instinctive return to the foun- 
tain-head of its nationality in ancient Scandi- 
navian lore, and to the records of its own life 
in history and language, which has character- 
ized the Danish nation at various epochs of 
great political depression, distinguishes the 
present period also; and this year, like last year, 
numerous historical and archeological publica- 
tions of more or less value, bear witness to this 
tendency. Foremost among the former stands 
C. F. Allen’s History of the Three Northern 
Kingdoms (‘De tre Nordiske Rigers Historie’), 
the third volume of which, containing a lively 
and graphic survey of the social and political 
condition of the three Scandinavian countries 
during the period comprised between the 
accession of King Hans, the second ruler 
of the Oldenburg dynasty, and the so-called 
Stockholm Bloodbath, under his successor 
Christian the Second, is particularly interest- 
ing to the student of the progressive deve- 
lopment of European civilization. In all that 
concerns the every-day life of the people, 
their manners and customs, this description, 
more particularly as regards Denmark, has 
perhaps, never been equalled, the author 
having had an unusual wealth of private 
documents, correspondence, &c., from which 
to draw. Another contribution of considerable 
importance to the general history of Europe, 
as well as to Danish history in particular, is 
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during the ministry of the elder Bernstorff, 
modestly published, not as an independent 
work, but as an article in the Historisk 
Tiddskrift, yet constituting an entire section 
of the diplomatic history of the times. It is 
founded on documents in the Record Office of 
the Department for Foreign Affairs in Copen- 
hagen, and may be studied with profit, par- 
ticularly with reference to the policy of Russia 
and Sweden. Of purely local interest, but 
worthy of notice, as a proof of the spread of 
education in Denmark, is an essay on the 
history and topography of Ranbjerg parish, in 
Jutland, written by a peasant inhabiting the 
parish, and contributed to Samlinger til jydsk 
Historie og Topographie, one of the many 
periodicals devoted to local history. Another 
of them is the Danske Samlinger, principally 
comprising matters relating to the Middle 
Ages, and later periods. The number which 
appeared in March contains an interesting 
document relating to the Struensee Ministry, 
namely, the vote of the Privy Council relative 
to the royal order which placed all the power 
of the State in Struensee’s hands. The latest 
number contains some remarkable reports from 
the Danish Rigsmarsk (Marshal of the King- 
dom), Anders Bille, on the state of the army 
in 1657, which may have its attractions for 
students of the military art. ‘The Annals of 
Northern Antiquity and History’ continue, as 
usual, to contribute largely to the knowledge 
of ancient Scandinavia, and ‘Danmarks Heeders- 
dage i det nittende harhundrede’ (Denmark’s 
Days of Glory in the Nineteenth Century), 
and ‘Billeder af beromte Danske Mend og 
Qvinder’ (Pictures of Celebrated Danish Men 
and Women), though works of less research and 
literary merit, give fair insight into the more 
modern history of the country, while the pro- 
gressive development of its Code may be traced 
in Stemann’s History of Danish Law (‘ Den 
Danske Rets Historie’), of which the third 
volume has just appeared. Hammerich’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Christian Church,’ mentioned in 
our last year’s report, is continued,—its chief 
point of interest as distinct from works of the 
kind in other languages, being the special 
attention given to the Scandinavian churches. 
Coming close to the domain of history is a 
‘Biography of Frederick Christian Rostgaard,’ 
by C. Brunn, which throws much light on 
the internal condition of Denmark during the 
reign of Frederick the Fourth; and belonging 
to more domestic annals, are two volumes of 
letters from and to H. C. Gersted, edited by 
his daughter, and which, in addition to the 
new insight they afford into the lovable cha- 
racter and cultivated mind of the great Danish 
electrician, contain many and _ interesting 
glimpses into the literary life of his country 
during a period of great mental activity. A 
critical biography, by K. Arntzen, of ‘Baggesen 
and Oehlenschliger,’ representatives of two 
opposite directions in Danish literature, pro- 
mises to give a fuller view of the same subject, 
but has as yet not reached a point that will 
allow of a general survey. <A ‘Life of Pro- 
fessor Forchhammer,’—another of the scientific 
Danes well known among us,—has also ap- 
peared, appended to a collection of his more 
popular disquisitions, and a ‘ Life of Frederik 
Kroyer,’ the zoologist, whose name is perhaps 
less familiar in this country, though his labours 
as to the Fauna of the northern seas in par- 
ticular are mostimportant. Kriyer had gathered 








around him a number of younger students of 
nature, who, following his principles and 
method of inquiry, formed as it were a distinct 
school, which since his death in the early 
part of this year, has been engaged in battle 
in vindication of his scientific achievements, 
against another school, the leaders of which 
are supposed to have prevented Kréyer from 
obtaining during his lifetime such acknow- 
ledgment from the state as was due to his 
services. Among those who have stood for- 
ward most warmly on behalf of Kroyer, is 
Mr. C. A. Gosch, whose first short defence of 
his master’s principles has developed into a 
very interesting work : ‘ Populer Fremstilling 
af de Videnskabelige Grundsztninger for 
Naturvidenskabens isar Zoologiens Studium.’ 
It professes to be a sketch of the literature of 
Denmark on the science of zoology (including 
anatomy, &c.), which is far more considerable 
than might be expected from the size of the 
country; but the author enters, in the intro- 
ductory part of his book, so deeply and widely 
into the principles of natural science in general, 
and the methods of scientific investigation and 
criticism, that we can hardly be mistaken in 
inferring that the present volume is only an 
instalment of a greater work which may be in 
progress. 

To philological science, Pastor J. Kok, though 
working professedly for a more directly 
patriotic object, has made a very valuable con- 
tribution in his Danish Proverbs and Idioms 
from South Jutland (‘Danske Ordsprog og 
Talemaader fra Sénderjylland’). ‘ My object 
in the publication of this collection,” says 
Mr. Kok, “is the same as I have had in 
view in what I have previously published 
about the language and national peculiari- 
ties of South Jutland,* namely, to prove 
that this province, of which, for the present, 
we have been robbed, is inhabited by a popu- 
lation which, in regard to its origin, language, 
mode of thought, customs, and mental charac- 
ter, is purely and truly Danish.” And the 
2,000 proverbs which he has gathered together 
will go far to prove it to any candid sceptic. 
From the purely philological point of view 
also, the superior merit of this collection con- 
sists in the great care which the author has 
taken, not to include any proverb or idiom 
which is not still living on the lips of the 
people, and that he has given the exact form 
in which each is used, thus affording a means 
of comparison with the past which is of the 
greatest importance. 

The religious literature of Denmark during 
the year 1870 seems, in quantity, to be out 
of ail proportion to the other branches, and 
bears witness to the continuation of the reli- 
gious revival which set in immediately after 
the abolition of the laws of religious exclusive- 
ness. Anything likely to give a new direction 
to religious thought we have not, however, 
met with ; for Bishop Martenson merely pub- 
lishes another coliection of sermons, which, 
though doctrinal as well as devotional, only 
represent his well-known views. In alluding 
to these we cannot but express our surprise 
that this eminent divine, who, though accounted 
an orthodox Lutheran, evinces in all his 
writings a truly Catholic spirit, should not be 
more known among us. In Germany he holds 
a position equal to that of the most distin- 








* The original name, and still the Danish name of the Duchy 
of Slesvig. 





guished native theologians; and his ‘Dogmatik, 
which is used as a manual in several of the 
universities, is considered to have had greater 
influence on the doctrinal development of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church than any work of 
this century since Schleiermacher’s ‘ Christliche 
Glaube.’ Of special interest with regard to 
missionary labours in foreign lands are ‘ Graske 
Forhold,’ by T. Hansen, giving an account of 
the Protestant movement in Greece, and ‘ Mit 
Missions Syn’ (My View of Missions), by 
E. Loeventhal, insisting upon the necessity 
of a new organization of all missionary ac- 
tivity, so as to aim at national conversions on 
a large scale, and not merely at the salvation 
of a few souls here and there. 

We must pass over with bare mention two 
works bearing on the internal economy of 
Denmark, yet having some value also in con- 
nexion with the general history of their 
respective sciences, viz., W. Scharling’s ‘The 
Decline in the Value of Money, elucidated in 
Danish Documents,’ and Falbe Hansen's 
‘Changes which have taken place in the 
Staple Productions of Denmark since the Dis- 
covery of America’; and we can merely allude 
to several interesting discussions of the vexed 
question in education as to the part still to be 
allowed to the classics, which is being strongly 
agitated in Denmark also, where a study of the 
old northern mother tongue is by many recom- 
mended, instead of Latin and Greek. 

In its esthetic branches, Danish literature 
seems to be decidedly on the wane. Minor 
poets do appear, but no one has as yet come 
forward to fill the place left vacant by the 
death of Henrik Hertz. Paludan Miller, 
who, in his ‘Adam Homo,’ which may be con- 
sidered a novel in verse, castigated in smooth 
and elegant verse the littleness of modern 
society, and its deficiency in all noble idealism, 
now chooses to embody in a prose and prosy 
novel, ‘Ivar Lykke Historie’ (of which only 
two volumes have as yet appeared), the ideal 
which he thinks ought to leaven the realities 
of the work-a-day world. In truth, though 
Denmark has produced one or two novelists, 
such as Ingemann and the anonymous authoress 
of the series called ‘Hverdags Historier,’ who 
take high rank in their own country, we doubt 
whether Danish literature can boast of any 
work of this description which will bear com- 
parison with those of even our second-class 
novelists. Two novels, ‘Fra den Gamle 
Fabrik,’ by Bergsoe, and ‘Hver sin Mission,’ 
by Miss A. Schwarz, which appeared last year 
too late to be noticed in our review, are, how- 
ever, above the average of their kind. 
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Clement Marot, and other Studies. By Henry 
Morley. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
By the date of his birth, 1495 (at Cahors-en- 
Quercy), Clement Marot belongs to the fifteenth 
century and its intellectual brotherhood: by 
the date of his working time, however, Marot 
is of the century which followed, and among 
the foremost of the men who gave it dignity 
and made it memorable. He was of the last of 
the Gauls and among the first of the French. 
Fresh, young, sparkling and earnest, his poetry 
seemed imbued with eternal youth till Boileau 
feigned to discover that his style, though not 
void of grace, was old; and he set Clement 
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beyond the pale of fashionable bards by calling 
him “Le vieux Marot.” To us, Clement 
Marot has still a younger, brighter, and more 
attractive look than Boileau Despréaux himself, 
in his court suit and his cataract wig. 

Of the century in which Marot was born, 
there belong to literature Alain Chartier, 


Villon, and the historian Comines. Tradition. 


will have it that once when Alain Chartier 
was sleeping, the Queen of France, Marguerite 
of Scotland, kissed the lips which she had 
often heard so eloquent with song. Legend has 
been quite as busy with Marot, giving him 
Diana de Poictiers for mistress, and letting 
him, at least, talk about kisses to Marguerite 
of Valois. Villon was in everything the com- 
plete opposite of Chartier. He was the poet- 
scamp of his age. Loose of life, he perpetrated 
at last a downright crime; and when he lay 
under condemnation, he jested with death. 
Twice condemned, he twice escaped ; but all 
the offences of this vagabond poet and brigand 
are forgotten in remembrance of the service 
which he rendered to the French language. 
Grave or gay, the old-fashioned stiff phrases 
are not to be found on his tongue. Villon, 
so to speak, loosened the French utterance, 
and gave it a tone which those who came after 
him did well to follow. Clement Marot, how- 
ever, went further back for his model. The 
fabliaux and romances of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries were not unknown to him, 
and the ‘Roman de la Rose’ influenced his 
early and perhaps his later years. 

It may be said that the “ Augustan age” of 
literature in France began before the reign in 
which it is so often placed, that of Louis the 
Fourteenth. It would not be easy to find 
during that reign names more eminent than 
those of the century to which Clement Marot 
really belongs, the sixteenth. He himself is the 
glory of that century as a poet; and we have 
only to mention the names of Calvin, Amyot 
(who opened Plutarch to the French sense), 
Rabelais and Montaigne, to show how hard it 
would be for the next century to match them. 
To the same century belong De Bellay, Ron- 
sard, Mathurin Regnier and Malherbe. Without 
acquaintance with them, the student cannot 
have perfect knowledge of the history of French 
literature of the period. The same century 
claims the names of the Marguerite of Valois 
we have noticed above and Louise Labé. The 
writings of the Queen of Navarre were not 
without profit to La Fontaine, and, through 
him, therefore, not without pleasure for later 
times. To general readers, Louise Labé is 
perhaps unknown, yet her life was a romance 
in itself, and its story has sent her down to 
posterity under her aliases of ‘‘ Captain Loys” 
and “La Belle Cordiére.” Her works have 
been edited by M. Boisel, and her reputation 
has found a champion in Béranger, who thus 
expressed himself in a letter to the above-named 
gentleman :—*‘ I am somewhat angry with the 
witty and learned author of the biographical 
notice that he has not more warmly defended 
that good Louise, to whom many sins must 
necessarily have been remitted..... I find 
more real love in her sonnets than in the 
greater part of the verses of that time—a time 
when poetry had more mannerism than sim- 
plicity.” It is a time which is in close con- 
nexion with our own. New editions of Rabe- 
lais and Montaigne, and this life of Clement 
Marot, attest the fact. We have noticed the 








influences which some of the writers of that 
century have had on others. We may add, 
that without Comines the pages of Victor 
Hugo and Delavigne in France would pro- 
bably have lacked some of their beauty, and 
perhaps there would have been one novel the 
less among the works of Walter Scott. 

Clement Marot, as will have been seen, was 
of the century in which some of the most bril- 
liant of French writers flourished. There are 
two ways of writing his life: one, by simply 
giving his personal story in connexion with his 
works; the other, by giving the history of his 
times in connexion with that of himself and 
his productions. The first way was successfully 
followed by Mr. Walter Besant in his ‘Studies 
of Early French Poetry,’ published by him in 
1868. The fuller way has been taken by Mr. 
Morley. Thereby, both the man and the times 
in which Marot lived are the better understood, 
and his productions are all the more elucidated. 
The result has been a most attractive work, 
one which all persons of refined taste and 
healthy literary appetites will thoroughly ap- 
preciate. 

The biography has details that savour of the 
most stirring romance of history. The poet 
was the son of a poet and courtier. He himself 
hung about the court, lived the gay life of 
the city, and had an early taste of that of the 
camp, where he appears to have studied min- 
strelsy as much, at least, as he fulfilled the 
calling of soldier. Poet, valet-de-chambre, 
and warrior, Marot did himself credit in all 
three capacities. In the first and second office, 
he served both Marguerite and her brother 
Francis I., and as a warrior, he probably bore 
himself with the gallantry of his countrymen, 
although he was among the prisoners captured 
at Pavia. On his return to France, Marot 
touched his lyre with a grace that enchanted, 
and he sometimes swept its chords with a free- 
dom that delighted some, offended many, and 
astonished all. The manner in which he 
spoke and sang of matters with which poets 
rarely ventured to deal, unless under the veil 
of allegory and satire, and especially the liberty 
which he exercised in ireating religious matters, 
brought Marot more than once into jeopardy: 
but in prison he lost neither his spirits nor 
his independence; and if a turn of his verse 
helped to set him free, the turn was never 
made in a servile or abject character. His 
enemies became too strong for him, and Marot 
had to fly beyond the frontiers to find an 
asylum with princesses who felt no horror at 
the word “ Reformation,” or to lie hidden till 
a better time presented itself. All this por- 
tion of Marot’s story has great interest, and it 
is gracefully told by Mr. Morley. We do not 
believe that Marot was any the worse Catholic 
for being a reformer, or for approving many of 
the things taught by Calvin, although much 
has been said and written on both sides of 
the question. When Marot translated some 
thirty of the Psalms of David, they were set 
to appropriate music, and France became 
conscious of what is so dear to her, a new 
sensation. A few orthodox persons, to whom 
King David, in French, seemed little less 
than blasphemy, would have treated the 
translator as ignominiously as if he had 
committed as gross an assault on the King as 
Sternhold and Hopkins or Tate and Brady; 
but with the multitude, from the palace galleries 
to the culs-de-sac of Paris, the Psalms were 








taken up like fashionable songs of the hour. 
Henri II. and Charles IX. sang them as modern 
princes might hum opera-airs. The former is 
even said, but not with much probability, to 
have set to music Marot’s version of “‘ Blessed 
is every one that feareth the Lord”; and when 
he was exhausted by his vices, he lay and 
complacently listened to the singing of psalms 
generally. One can hardly realize so grim a 
personage as Charles IX. amusing his least 
wicked hours by singing to himself, or others, 
the Psalm, “ As pants the hart.” Ifthe courtiers 
heard a noise in one of the passages of the 
Louvre, giving musical utterance to “O Lord, 
rebuke me not in thine anger,” they knew that 
Queen Catherine de Médicis was approaching ; 
and at another time, when the words and 
melody of “When I was in trouble I called 
upon the Lord” rang through the galleries of 
Fontainebleau, the hearers were sure that the 
mistress of two Kings was in good humour, or 
she would not be carolling her favourite can- 
ticle. In the public walks of Paris, groups 
passed each other singing Marot’s version of 
the Psalms of David. Sometimes a solitary 
voice would take up the theme, and then scores 
of voices would help it on with a resonant 
chorus. The students in the Pré-aux-Cleres 
were peculiarly apt at this sort of work, in 
which, no doubt, there was something of a 
politico-religious demonstration ; and when the 
reforming party had obtained some advantage 
over their enemies, it is reported that the 
Psalm-singing sons of freedom gave additional 
accentuation to “Thou hast broken the teeth 
of the ungodly,” or to any similar line which 
indicated their satisfaction at what had occurred. 

This version, nevertheless, brought its author 
into trouble. The Sorbenne had no relish for 
King David in Marot’s interpretation, and the 
translator had again to fly from a charge of 
heresy, and to take refuge in a foreign country. 
Marot died in exile, at Turin, in 1544. That he 
was ever seriously a Calvinist is not credible. He 
might be the friend and fellow-worker with Beza, 
without being more than a well-wisher of the 
Reformation. Marot, with his gay humour, his 
gayer reputation, his gallantry—and perhaps 
there was not much harm in it—with Diana de 
Poictiers, and his amorous sort of friendship, to 
say the least of it, with the sister of Francis the 
First, Marguerite of Valois, Duchess of Alengon, 
and subsequently better known as Queen Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, was not likely to find him- 
self at home in the air of Geneva, where it was 
a finable offence for a man to kiss his wife on 
a Sunday! Yet although gay, Marot was not 
wanting in earnestness. Speaking of him and 
the teachers and preachers of the period, Mr. 
Morley remarks— 

“Tn the great congregation of the people ran the 
life-blood of the time. If their poets and philoso- 
phers and preachers gave them words without 
thoughts, or without thoughts worth following, they 
who dealt simply and truly fastened every man 
upon the natural desires and aspirations of mankind. 
And among the poets Clement Marot, whether he 
sang of human or divine love, whether in jest or 
prayer, when he had passed through the merely 
imitative period which belongs to the training 
time of a young artist, always expressed in simple 
and fit words thoughts natural to the occasion; he 
wrote like a good Frenchman, social, generous, and 
courteous, gay, loving France, fame and fair ladies, 
but God more than all.” 


We have said that these volumes contain 
chapters on the History of France, with Marot 
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in the foreground. Here is an illustrative 
episode of the time, with familiar names, and 
some proof that mendacity in great commanders 
is not a modern invention :— 

“ Henry Count of Nassau having retaliated upon 
Robert de la Marck for his inroads upon territory 
of the Emperor when he had captured Mousson, 
would have been master of Champagne if he had 
also taken Méziéres. Chevalier Bayard undertook 
the defence, and was supplied by the Duke d’Alen- 
gon, governor of the province, with men, guns, and 
victual. But he made the townspeople swear that 
they would not speak of surrender, but die rather. 
‘If we want provisions,’ he said, ‘we will eat our 
horses and our boots.’ Two days after he had 
entered the place siege was laid, by the Lord of 
Sickengen, on one side, with fifteen thousand, and 
by the Count of Nassau, on the other side, with 
twenty thousand men. Bayard saved the town 
by lying as well as fighting. He invented a letter 
which he sent out, so that the bearer of it should 
be seized by Sickengen’s party, and the Lord of 
Sickenger should read it, and believe the Count of 
Nassau guilty of foul treachery against him. When 
he had read the letter Sickengen beat drums and 
changed his quarters. The quarrel thus produced 
between the chiefs broke up the siege, after Bayard 
had defended the place for three weeks.” 


The kings of those days had much the same 
brotherly feeling as they have at present. Mr. 
Morley’s bovk sparkles occasionally with sharp 
comments, which seem to illustrate the history 
of other times as well as of that which is con- 
nected with his immediate subject. “ Allied 
kings,” he says, ‘‘ were as careful as enemies 
to stand each in the other’s way, so far as 
regarded chance of a particular advantage to 
be gained by one of them without a compen- 
sating profit to the other.” 

While we fully agree with Mr. Morley’s 
estimate of Marot himself, the biographer might 
perhaps have shown in greater measure what 
Spenser owed to him. We are not in close 
accord with Mr. Morley when he sums up 
the character of Marot’s friend and patroness, 
Marguerite de Valois. We have no great 
respect for a lady who wrote licentious stories, 
although they may be hung on a thread of 
pious instruction to show how very naughty 
were the actors in those lively tales. It is 
but fair, however, to hear what Mr. Morley 
has to say about this celebrated woman and 
her celebrated book :— 

“The King’s sister, Marguerite, was a woman of 
fine genius and high principle, but what her native 
air contained she was compelled to breathe. When 
King Francis took a mistress from among the ladies 
of his mother’s court, his sister exercised her genius 
on devices for the jewels he proposed to give her. 
When Marguerite proposed to herself to beguile 
the time of tedious journeys, and employ other 
such leisure in dictating stories and anecdotes of 
the life about her, after the manner of the De- 
cameron, and so represent her generation as Boc- 
caccio had represented his, the modern reader 
finds the days of Francis I. no better than the days 
of Joan of Naples. There are such stories as no 
lady now could tell, and there is especially, in the 
manner of relating many incidents, an implied 
acceptance of gross immorality as part of the natural 
state of the world in which she lived. As she 
gathered, in all, stories enough to fill seven days of 
a Decameron, they have been collected under the 
name of her Heptameron, and when printed, as 
they sometimes have been—or read, as they very 
often have been—without the comment in which 
they are set, it is difficult to recognize them as the 
work of a pure-minded woman of genius, whose 
life showed as distinctly as the many poems through 
which she has breathed her soul, the strength of 
her religious feeling.” 


Among the admonitions in Marguerite’s book 





is one to the effect that the free-and-easy after- 
noon narrators of the various stories should 
spend their forenoons in studying the Scrip- 
tures. Upon this matter, Mr. Morley remarks— 

“The morning study of the Bible, balanced with 
the afternoon stories of life, is a suggestion charac- 
teristic of the writer of this book, and in some 
sense also of its purpose; for the comments of the 
company occupy as much space as the tales them- 
selves, and while many of the tales reproduce the 
corrupt manners of the time as matters of course, 
the intervening dialogues all show the mind of 
a good woman seeking to maintain and diffuse a 
womanly sense of life not the less lively and shrewd 
for being pure and undefiled. Nevertheless the 
familiar way in which some tales of the Hepta- 
meron deal with the dissolute manners of the 
time, is significant. It teaches us not to misjudge 
Clement Marot, because also among his writings 
there is evidence that great Lobbin had not been 
taught by the lamented shepherdess Loise to keep 
his sheep from straying in the mire.” 

If ‘Clement Marot’ be not altogether so 
interesting a volume as the same author’s 
‘Jerome Cardan,’ it is, perhaps, a more 
useful book; and the English public, with 
some curiosity as to the literary glories of 
France, and lacking means to satisfy it, have 
good reason to be grateful to the Professor 
of English Literature in University College, 
London, for he has placed before them, in a 
most graceful and attractive form, one of the 
most enduring of those glories. With Mr. 
Besant’s work, which begins with writers of 
an earlier time, this biography by Mr. Morley, 
and Mr. Bruce’s translation of M. Vinet’s ‘ His- 
tory of the French Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ an English student may possess 
himself of all the principal points of that 
most attractive subject. Such works and the 
study of them lead to broad and beneficial 
results, They inspire a wholesome desire for 
further inquiry; and no earnest student will 
read Mr. Morley’s ‘Clement Marot’ without 
making closer study than he has hitherto done 
of Edmund Spenser. Such study will be rich 
in useful results, 








Elucidations of the Student's Greek Grammar. 
By Professor Curtius. Translated from the 
German by Evelyn Abbott. (Murray.) 

THis is a very good translation of the ‘ Erlaii- 

terungen zu Meiner Griechischen Schulgram- 

matik,’ which Prof. Curtius first published 
seven years ago. About the same time the 

Grammar itself—which had become popular 

in Germany—was introduced into England in 

Dr. Smith’s series of Student’s Manuals: the 

present work will greatly add to the useful- 

ness of the Grammar by bringing clearly before 
those who teach from it many important ques- 
tions both of principle and of detail on which 

Comparative Philology has thrown much new 

light. The book is in fact a collection of notes 

upon those sections of the Grammar where it 
was desirable to know why the author had 
sometimes deserted old methods of arrange- 
ment or of explanation: why, on the other 
hand, he had sometimes not introduced inno- 
vations which the new knowledge would have 
certainly warranted. Certainly the first im- 
pression which we received from the Grammar 
was surprise that the writer should have been 
so conservative; but further consideration 
almost always showed that his judgment was 
sound. We could indeed have wished that he 
had rather chosen to insert in the Grammar 





such portions of this subsidiary book as relate 
to etymology: this would not have greatly 
increased the contents of a grammar which, in 
its present form, is almost too full for begin- 
ners: while such information would have 
been especially welcome to riper students. As 
it is, we have in the same volume a curious 
miscellany composed of the histories of special 
forms, and of the reasons why we find, e.g. 
the verbs arranged in some particular way— 
reasons which really concern teachers only; 
and the excellent discussions on the principles 
of syntax will probably be found too abstract 
for the generality of boys. Still, we are certain 
that any one who is not repelled by the frag- 
mentary character of the book, but steadily 
reads it through, will acknowledge that he 
has not often found’ in the same compass so 
much that is novel, forcible and suggestive. 
One of the best chapters is that in which 
Prof. Curtius discusses the differences of de- 
clensions according to the final letter of the 
stem. His reasoning is too full to quote, and 
too close to condense: we can only say that 
he seems to us to vindicate completely what 
seemed an anomaly in his Grammar, viz., the 
arrangement of stems ending in « and v under 
the consonantal instead of the vowel declension, 
Another excellent discussion is that upon the 
inflection of the verb: nowhere in grammar 
was a scientific arrangement more required. 
Most of us can remember how we learned—not 
quite without a dash of wonder even in those 
early days—how the aorist was formed from 
the future by changing © into « and prefixing 
the augment; and the perfect in like manner, 
This greatly daring method is, we believe, 
fairly exploded, and is replaced in most modern 
grammars by an arrangement which gives first 
the root, then the different tenses as formed 
from it by different suffixes. Prof. Curtius’s 
method is much more thorough. He points 
out that of the elements which are found toge- 
ther in the structure of the verb some are much 
more easily detached than others; such are the 
personal endings and the terminations of the 
participles and infinitive. Others, on the con- 
trary, though differing widely among them- 
selves, yet are fixed in comparison with the 
first class; and these he calls stems—the same 
term which he has already applied to nouns. 
As he says (p. 93), “Avoa is as much an 
invariable stem in €-Avoa, Avoa-1-pev, Aioa-s, 
Atvoa-7Ga1, as dixa in Sixa-t, dixa-s, dixa-cs ; 
and so AeAv in AéAv-xa, A€Av-par, €-A€AV-TO.” 
The grouping of the different forms under these 
special stems is the great merit of Prof. Cur- 
tius’s arrangement. The Present-stem is first 
described, from which are formed the present 
and imperfect tenses; then comes the Strong 
(z.e. second) Aorist-stem ; then the Future-stem, 
the Weak-Aorist-stem, and the Perfect-stem : 
these give all the tenses of the active and 
middle, but for the passive there are added 
the Strong and Weak Passive-stems. Prof. 
Curtius, however, recommends, very wisely, that 
inflection should be taught separately with each 
stem, thus breaking up the verb into “natural 
groups adapted to practical needs,” though theo- 
retically formation would claim to be considered 
throughout before inflection. His sound prac- 
tical sense is very remarkably shown {fn the order 
in which he takes the stems. He must have 
felt a strong temptation to begin first with 
the Strong-Aorist-stem, as the oldest and sim- 
plest formation, being indeed generally identi- 
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cal with the root; but practical considerations 
prevailed. The second aorist is found in a com- 
paratively small number of verbs; also, no 
primary tense is formed from this stem, and 
therefore inflection can be only imperfectly 
illustrated. In all these respects the Present- 
stem has the advantage, and therefore it is 
reasonably taken first. 

Prof. Curtius is at some pains to defend the 
terms “strong” and “weak” as applied by 
him—we think needlessly ; but his explanation 
of them is happy. ‘Those forms,” he says, 
“are called strong which spring, as it were, 
from the internal force of the root, and those 
weak which are formed by the addition of 
syllables externally.” That this nomenclature 
is better than the description of the aorist as 
first and second, none can doubt ; if the nume- 
rals were to be used at all, they ought to have 
been reversed, for the so-called second aorist 
is certainly an older tense than the first ; 
besides, as Prof. Curtius points out, we are 
thereby led to expect both forms in each verb, 
whereas, as is well known, one only actually 
occurs. 

It was to be expected that the study of 
comparative grammar would cause more atten- 
tion to be paid to the formation of compound 
nouns in Greek. In Sanskrit, as is well 
known, this method is of paramount import- 
ance. In default of any regular syntax—at 
least, of syntax judged by a Greek or Latin 
standard—all conceptions can be expressed, 
with more or less clearness, by compounding 
bases. Thus, the sentence, “he was pierced 
in the side by a sharp sword,” would be ex- 
pressed in Sanskrit “he was sharp-sword-side- 
pierced,” where the relation of the different 
nouns to each other would be left to be deter- 
mined by the hearer. This facility of com- 
position belonged to the Greek as much as to 
the Hindoo; but he used it with more modera- 
tion. The laws, however, of composition in 
Greek seem never to have been fully investi- 
gated ; and here again Prof. Curtius deserves 
the thanks of all scholars for his outline sketch 
of the subject. He divides compounds into 
three classes : (1) Determinatives, where the 
first word merely defines the second, e. g. 
axporoXis ; (2) Attributives, where the second 
word is again defined by the first, but is also 
altered so far that, with the first, it expresses 
a new idea, e¢. g. dpyupd-ro€o-s ; (3) Objectives, 
where either word is grammatically governed 
by the other, e.g. either watpd-xrovo-s or 
watpo-xrovo-s. These divisions correspond in 
the main to the Sanskrit Karmadharaya, 
Bahuvrihi and Tatpurnsha, respectively ; but 
in some minute points the Greek division is 
preferable. 

We have spoken at such length of the main 
questions discussed in this book that we can 
do but scanty justice to the thoroughly critical 
spirit in which incidental matters are discussed. 
Nothing can be better than the explanation 
(p. 46) of the irregularities of epic scansion: 
Prof. Curtius holds that the epic dialect is the 
production of a conventional minstrel usage, 
which preserved many old forms, but also 
availed itself of many in common use. Hence 
we have “ that character of variety, that luxu- 
riance of forms and elasticity of rule which, 
though almost inconceivable in a language 
actually spoken, offered immense advantages 
to the minstrel in the construction of his verse.” 
Thus, at the time of the formation of this dia- 





lect, what were really old forms were taken to 
be licences, and spurious old forms were created 
on this false analogy. Thus, “in the idea that 
prArop-pedys [=hiAo0-opedys] owed the double 
» simply to an archaic habit of doubling the 
consonant, forms like ¢upafe were ventured 
upon ; and to émi vevpy (cf. Schnar, not Snar) 
was added id védeos.” We can only refer to 
the explanation (p. 79) of the curious vague- 
ness in the Homeric usage of the suffix qu, e. g. 
Gx’ éxxapddpiv, kat dperpiv, mpos Kxatody- 
Sovddiy, &e.; to the excellent explanation 
(p. 155) of the predominant use in Greek of 
the middle by preference to the active future ; 
and, last but not least, to the admirable 
discussion (p. 184, &c.) on the original 
signification of the cases. We have never seen 
a clearer refutation of the prevalent theory 
that all cases denoted primarily relations in 
space. ‘“‘ Had language as a fact conceived 
the action of the verb as a movement straining 
from the subject towards the object, then not 
merely must the point towards which this 
action tends—the guo—have given rise to the 
case of the object, as many assume, but ob- 
viously the starting-point—the wnde—must 
also have given rise to the case of the subject. 
.... Consistently carried out, therefore, this 
assumption must lead to the conclusion that 
the Nominative is identical with the Ablative.” 
Prof. Curtius allows—what indeed cannot be 
denied—that such an origin must be assigned to 
the Locative and Ablative. In consequence of 
the loss of the cases (and of the Instrumental) 
in Greek, the remaining cases had duties to 
perform which they could scarcely bear. But 
if we once grasp clearly this certain fact, we 
shall be convinced of the folly of attempting 
to trace all the different meanings which the 
genitive and dative express in Greek, up to 
some one definite notion—whether relation in 
space, or anything else. ‘“ Rather,” as we are 
told by the Professor, “must we analyze both 
cases into the modes of use which have run toge- 
ther in them : and therefore distinguish a double 
genitive (genitive and ablative; and a triple 
dative (dative, instrumental, locative).” This 
seems to us the one basis of all right under- 
standing of the usage of the cases in Greek. 

We hope that we have said enough to show 
that this book ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher, and of every real student of the 
Greek language. 








A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert 
Knox, the Anatomist. By his Pupil and 
Colleague, Henry Lonsdale. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

ALTHOUGH late in appearing, this sketch of a 

great anatomist has no little interest for the 

elder anatomists of the present century, as well 
as for the general admirer of marked character 
and strong individuality. Every professional 
anatomist knows that Robert Knox was one 
of the most popular lecturers on his science in 
Edinburgh between forty and fifty years ago ; 
and a humorous account is given by Dr. Lons- 
dale of the inconsiderate and rapid rush to his 
lecture-room of the impulsive students of those 
days. Yet without this volume we should 
scarcely have known the wonderful energy, the 
personal accomplishments, and the extensive 
acquirements of the half-forgotten Scotch- 
man. Hence its interest lies not in novelty, 
but in the arrangement of numerous pro- 





fessional incidents and historical occurrences 
in a biographic form, and in the investiture of 
the whole with individuality and peculiar cha- 
racter. 

Some of our greatest physiologists and 
medical men—Sir William Fergusson, for ex- 
ample—owe and own a debt of gratitude to 
Robert Knox; and from all reports, it must 
be presumed that he was a singularly able and 
attractive lecturer. ‘The area of his class- 
room was to Knox a charmed circle,” says his 
biographer, “‘ and there he exercised a weird 
influence that traversed from side to side the 
thronged benches, and subtly pervaded the 
mind of every member of his audience. With 
many teachers, anatomy wore a monotonous, 
Dryasdust aspect; but in Knox’s hands the 
descriptive outline was like a pleasant lesson 
in geography, with frequent diversions into 
the history and manners of the people of the 
country. He had the art of saying things 
never said before, and his expressions often 
became the talk of the school; indeed, many 
of his dicta memorabilia would have been 
worthy of publication, not only as brilliant 
facetize, but as wise saws and modern instances 
in the Knog philosophy.” Further, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lonsdale, “‘ No medical lecturer 
in the United Kingdom ever enjoyed so much 
public confidence as Dr. Knox. From 1826 
to 1835, over a period of nine years, his 
students annually averaged 335, and in the 
session 1828-9 he had 504 pupils. No such 
anatomical class ever assembled in Britain. 
The old lecture-room of Dr. Barclay would not 
admit of more than 200 persons ; so Knox was 
obliged to lecture three times daily, and on 
the same subject each time. He courted popu- 
larity, and it had come as a flood; he was 
proud of his rhetorical powers, and here, on 
crowded benches, was a strong testimony to 
their influence.” 

An end, however, came to this beloved 
popularity. The notorious “ resurrection- 
ists,” Burke and Hare, brought and sold 
the dead bodies of their despatched victims 
to Knox’s dissecting-room, and the sad and 
harrowing tale of professional murder is here 
briefly narrated, while Dr. Knox is carefully 
exculpated from all complicity with or know- 
ledge of the practices of the brutal murderers. 
It was in vain, however, that he bore the 
odium anatomicum like a hero; the crowd 
was against him, though his class was for him. 
He never felt it more than when, upon one day 
giving a poor but pretty little girl in the streets 
a penny, and asking her if she would like to 
come and live with him, the ignorant yet 
candid child replied, ‘No, sir; for maybe 
you'd sell me to Dr. Knox.” 

We gather from these pages that the Doctor 
was physically as strong as Scotchmen natu- 
rally are, but decidedly more ugly than they 
are, and as decidedly more attractive in address 
and in conversation. He must have been 
attractive in some way, for when in his sixtieth 
summer a comely and comfortable dame at 
Southampton fell in love with him, his bio- 
grapher says that the sexagenarian well knew 
the by-ways of females; but this seems doubtful, 
since it is recorded that the love-fit came to 
nothing. Cupid, it is to be feared, dislikes 
anatomists, for he cannot fix a dart in bones 
without flesh. Dr. Knox was very heterodox ; 
he despised the clergy, he snubbed missionaries. 
His pupil and biographer glances at several con- 
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versations with Knox, in which the latter so 
freely expressed his views that “the Deistic 
feeling seemed to predominate” in his mind, and 
it is recorded that ‘ Knox lived to see great in- 
roads made upon the old-established Christian 
formulas and faiths.” He rejoiced in Dr. Colenso, 
and appears to have been one of the earliest and 
ablest of the unorthodox anthropologists. To 
this feeling Dr. Lonsdale attributes his ostracism 
from Edinburgh ; though we should infer, from 
the details in this volume, that it was really due 
to other causes besides theological antipathies, 
The truth is, that Knox had a sharp pen, 
which he used as keenly as his scalpel. Con- 
ceive of the reception which a man was likely 
to enjoy in London who had remorselessly dis- 
sected his rivals in candidature for the Chair 
of Physiology in Edinburgh, and who had 
described, amongst others, Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
as “an old dog at physiology, distinguished 
for his failures as a lecturer, his plagiarisms, 
and his powers of mystification”! Conceive 
the kindly sympathy which our eminent friend 
must have cherished for Knox, who added, 
“T beg leave to throw out a hint to this 
gentleman (Dr. Carpenter), which, if carefully 
studied, may be the humble means, through 
grace and faith, of removing certain conscien- 
tious scruples exceedingly dangerous in cha- 
racter when held by anatomists (supposing him 
to be one, though he be not) and by physio- 
logists ; perilous, moreover, to their temporal 
and eternal welfare. He failed in Edinburgh 
as a lecturer, causing a heavy loss to a popular 
institution here; and he failed in Liverpool, 
reducing his audience in ten days from one 
thousand to ten!” Was this the language to 
conciliate and cement friendship? The cari- 
caturist was justifiable who drew Knox as a 
“ Noxious plant.” 

In another page his biographer observes, 
“‘The simple truth is, that the esthetic aspira- 
tions, the broad science, the historic tempera- 
ment and philosophic methods of Knox came 
too soon on the world’s stage to be either under- 
stood or appreciated by the general public.” 
This may be true; but when it is added, that 
Knox “noted the occupants of the chief seats 
of the (Scotch) synagogue, and the groups of 
feminine and emotional believers, yet the longer 
he lived the less he trusted to Sabbath respect- 
abilities and the proclamations of Zion from 
the housetops of a Mammon-built Church,” we 
need no further proof that Edinburgh was no 
final home for such a man, and that even London 
would fail to welcome him warmly, though it 
might for atime be as pleased to play with 
him as the fickle dame at Southampton. Never- 
theless, he lived out his full threescore years 
and ten, and was not burked, but naturally 
became a silent subject for any anatomical 
dissector. 

Sir William Fergusson is about to erect a 
suitable memorial over the grave of his re- 
nowned teacher and friend, Robert Knox. 

Many oddities and paradoxes might be culled 
from this biography, but one of the latest in 
the volume must suffice. We are told, respect- 
ing the final occupations of the clever anatomist, 
that ‘‘one day he figured as Spartacus, writing 
slashing articles for a Radical print, condem- 
natory of parsons, politicians, and tuft-hunters 
—that was his forte; another day he was 
discoursing in the pages of the Morning 
Advertiser; and though he did not write 
for Licensed Victuallers or to please the Pha- 





risee, this must have been his foible. In 
these instances, the guinea-stamp prevailed 
over the man.” Nevertheless, he remained, as 
Edward Forbes said of him, ‘‘ Nox Semper,” 
and as his students shouted, “ Knox for ever!” 

One other little paradox may be allowed :— 
“He used to say that two books were always 
to be found on the table of his dressing-room 
—the Bible and ‘Don Quixote.’” Who can 
understand the consistency, or inconsistency, of 
** Erebus and old Nox” ? 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
A Life of Adventure. By Col. Corvin. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 
A Lifes Assize. By Mrs. Riddell. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
At the present moment, anything which throws 
light upon the social and political organization 
which has produced the vast military power 
whose triumphs are brought daily to our notice, 
or upon the popular spirit which has animated 
that mighty engine to a supreme and united 
effort for national autonomy, is sure to be read 
with interest by the English public; and no 
apology is needed for an author who, like Col. 
Corvin, has been an actor in some of the con- 
vulsions which have resulted in the Germany 
of 1870, when he submits the memoirs of his 
life to the world’s inspection. At the same 
time, we confess to a feeling of disappointment 
in the book, perhaps because we expected that 
a convert from Prussian militarism to the 
democratic doctrines of Young Germany would 
have entered into the reasons which induced so 
remarkable a change, or, at any rate, gone a 
little below the surface in describing the dif- 
ference between the new tenets and the old. 
That nothing of the kind appears in the work 
may possibly be the fault of the English censor 
who expurgated the volumes for the press, 
though we are bound to say that what is left 
of the context does not warrant the explana- 
tion ; but be this as it may, there is no indi- 
cation of any higher motive animating him 
to the career of a democratic leader than dis- 
appointment in his efforts to obtain a post in 
several petty German Courts, and the influence 
exercised over him by juxtaposition with 
various literary adventurers, who had no aim 
in common but general discontented agita- 
tion. Indeed, the want of principle and con- 
spicuous incapacity of many of the actors in 
the events of 1848 are only less remarkable 
than the really genuine, though fantastic 
patriotism which seems to have animated most 
of them, and form a very sufficient reason for 
some explanation of the train of thought which 
could have induced a man of sense to join 
them. For the rest, this autobiography contains 
much that renders biographies readable. There 
is plenty of adventure, a large fund of anec- 
dote, in which we suspect our Colonel wields 
at least as powerful a bow as was drawn by 
the most heroic of his ancestors ; many refer- 
ences to things and people that are still objects 
of interest to the world; many glimpses of 
domestic German life as it is and as it has 
been, and a setting of Boswellian naiveté and 
harmless egotism, which adds the charm of 
nature to the whole. Colonel Corvin, though 
a democrat and a naturalized American, can 
boast of a long line of noble ancestors. He 
traces his descent from the famous John 
Hunyadi, and the ill-fated brother of Matthias 


3 vols. 





Corvinus, and of course hints at a mythic con- 
nexion with the Valerius Corvus of our child- 
hood. A later legend, which accounts for his 
name and arms, the story of the raven which 
appeared to Count Butho’s famous child, he 
appears to have disregarded. At any rate, the 
Corvins, like our Corbetts, bear the “ corbie” 
in their paternal coat, and after the lapse of 
some centuries are found settled in Polish 
Prussia. The description of our author's early 
childhood is evidently inspired by tender re- 
collections, arid is as good as anything in the 
book. To adventurous boyhood we commend the 
farmyard combats and wolf stories, the ghosts 
and conflagrations, the journeys and country 
houses of that happy time. We confess to a 
scepticism as to the pointer pup which turned 
out a good greyhound, but stranger things are 
recorded of East Prussia. The next phase in 
our hero’s youth is school-life in the Potsdam 
cadet-house,—a great change from his early 
freedom, but not altogether for the worse. 
The rhythmic order of the place would have 
suited even Mr. Carlyle, and though we doubt 
if English boys could have been benefited by 
the system, the young soldiers seem to have 
been profitably and pleasantly employed. Young 
Corvin was admitted to the institution by the 
express desire of the King, who in this matter, 
and throughout the narrative, appears in a most 
favourable light. After another period passed 
in the more advanced cadet-house at Berlin, 
our hero at length attains the full dignity of 
a lieutenant of the Line. Five years of garrison 
life enable him to give his readers a good idea 
of the pleasures and discomforts of such a posi- 
tion thirty or forty years ago, in which, we are 
bound to say, the latter predominate. Insuffi- 
cient pay, unexciting employment, and much 
red tape and stiffness of intercourse between 
different ranks in the service, contributed to 
make the officer’s life an unenviable one. Dis- 
tractions, of course, were to be found. A tragic 
love affair, described with much power, but 
with an openness which would in an English- 
man indicate great want of feeling, diverted 
our author’s attention from the evils incident to 
his position. In the year 1835, when a more 
prosperous attachment turns his attention to 
civil life, he is attracted by certain offers 
of patronage, which proceed from a wealthy 
country gentleman of his acquaintance, and 
resigns his commission. We are next intro- 
duced to him following one project of life after 
another, attempting, without success, to obtain 
Court patronage and employment, until he 
finally adopts liberal politics and literary life 
in Leipzig. There, in connexion with Held 
and others, who look forward to revolution, he 
establishes a democratic newspaper, which 
brings upon him the unwelcome attention of 
the authorities. A nearer acquaintance with 
German police arrangements confirms him 
in his new proclivities; and, when the Revo- 
lution of 1848 finds him in Paris, he is 
ready for overt action against the old régime. 
The miserable insurrection in Baden _pro- 
vides him with the desired opportunity, and 
he joins the “German Legion” as chief 
of the general staff. On the collapse of 
the expedition he escapes from the fiasco of 
Niederdossenbach, and after a short time spent 
in Paris, goes toagitate revolution in Berlin, Von 
Wrangel having set down his military foot in that 
quarter, our Colonel again betakes him to Baden, 
where he bears a leading part in the events 
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—— 
of Mieroslawski’s short campaign, and closes 
his active career with the defence of Rastadt. 
On the surrender of the place to the Prussians, 
it naturally goes hard with the defenders; and 
Corvin, a Prussian and a nobleman, was not 
likely to be leniently treated. He is sentenced 
to death, and when that sentence is commuted 
to imprisonment in a Baden prison, he has six 
years’ experience of a system which we com- 
mend to the study of Fenians and other British 
agitators. 

On the whole, this part of his story is 
instructively told; his own personality is 
necessarily prominent in the tale, and it is 
satisfactory that, as he is both beautiful and 
brave, the central figure is attractive to con- 
template ; and though we are inclined to think 
many incidents (notably, for instance, the 
students “ Putsch” at Frankfort) are softened 
and relieved of their really treacherous charac- 
ter by the natural sympathies of the writer, a 
fair estimate may be drawn of the actors and 
events recorded. Whether we consider the 
plundering oppressiveness of the old provincial 
governments, or the worthless character of the 
revolutionary democrats who would have im- 
ported liberty after the French model, we may 
congratulate the Germany of the future on her 
probable emancipation from the miseries of 
either system. 

‘A Life’s Assize’ is a philosophical novel, 
and tinged throughout with the gloom of 
nineteenth-century philosophy. Our novelists 
and poets, various in character as they are on 
minor points, seem all to be agreed in this, that 
if they aim at anything at all higher than the 
most commonplace reproduction of ordinary 
life, they must either, ‘the idle singers of an 
empty day,” abandon their age and country 
for purely imaginary regions, and so emancipate 
themselves from the influences of the time, or 
else occupy themselves with a subtle analysis 
of characters of extreme complexity, which 
rarely contain any element of sufficient strength 
to render the process remunerative. Here we 
have three volumes of considerable length, 
written throughout with some skill, and in 
some places with more than average ability, 
all devoted to laying bare the minutest rami- 
fications of the motives and reflections of a 
morbidly self-conscious gentleman, whose self- 
respect, however, to say nothing of consideration 
for others, fails to preserve him from a life of 
voluntary deceit, unnecessary from first to 
last, and fatal to the happiness of himself and 
all around him. Driven by a most disastrous 
complication of circumstances to strike a fatal 
blow in self-defence, he shrinks alike from a 
bold avowal of the truth, which must have 
saved him, and from taking the consequences 
of a chain of circumstantial evidence which 
appears to connect him with the homicide. 
The immediate result of his course of action is 
his escape from the extreme penalty of the 
law by the middle verdict of Not Proven, so 
much admired of Scottish jurists ; on which, by 
the way, as well as on the specific differences 
between northern and southern jurymen, Mrs. 
Riddell discourses learnedly and well. But 
the ultimate consequence of his cowardly falling 
from the truth is to be read in the sad—we 
had almost written weary—story of a wasted 
life, which has its new commencement in the 
assumption by Andrew Hardell of the per- 
sonality and status of his cousin and evil 


anxious to obliterate his own identity; and 
ends in an early death-bed, where the victim 
of his own and others’ want of principle is 
tended by two generous women, whose lives 
he has embittered by his folly. At the same 
time, we are bound to admit that, if so sombre 
a tale be worth relating, Mrs. Riddell has told 
it well. We are often disgusted with Andrew, 
but never quite despise him : he has, in fact, 
like many deficient characters, a flash of enthu- 
siasm that is quite consistent with his weakness, 
and, like many who can sway the emotions 
of others by power of expression, his habit of 
dramatizing re-acts on him disastrously. It is 
one of the most curious pieces of Nature’s law 
of compensation, that those who can put 
thoughts most tangibly into words for others, 
are very liable unconsciously to indulge in 
special pleading with themselves, and are living 
examples of the collegian’s thesis, the power 
of language in corrupting thought. In this 
instance, as in many, Mrs. Riddell has been 
true to Nature ; and for its sake we will forgive 
a good many “ vain repetitions,” and certain 
abstraet and general propositions, more bold 
than true. She has a theory about Christmas, 
for example, which we trust she has seen fit to 
recant. Of this description, particular, yet we 
dare well say typical, let us have neither recan- 
tation nor improvement. “If you have ever 
known a girl whose first thought was for 
others; who, let her be ever so tired, was 
always ready to start off and procure whatever 
a parent or sister or brother desired ; who had 
no need to crucify self simply because self for 
her was a creature without existence; whose 
feet were swift to bear her on errands of kind- 
ness and charity; whose hands were soft and 
cool and tender in illness ; whose voice seemed 
to bring cheerfulness and hope into the house; 
who was like a sunbeam, a bright thing in a 
dark place ; who was loved by high and low, 
by rich and poor; who could not bear to hear 
gossip ; to whom the very tone of slander was 
a pain ; who was always ready to stand up for 
the absent; to whom the children came con- 
fidingly, and on whose head the aged laid their 
hands in blessing,—then you have known ”— 
the girl who, like many another as gracious 
and good as she, was passed by and forgotten 
for a rival with not half her qualities. 








NEW POEMS, 


Loveland, and other Poems chiefly concerning Love. 
By Wade Robinson. (Moffatt & Co.) 

The Dutt Family Album. (Longmans & Co.) 

Catalina, the Spanish Nun; and other Poems. By 
J. Winsett Boulding. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

A Wreath of Roses. By Ingeborg Brochner. 
(Hull, Leng & Co.) 

Memorials of George Heath, the Moorland Poet. 
(Bemrose.) 

Sad Tones for Sick Times. By Vox et Preterea 
Nihil. (Pickering.) 

Mr. Rosinson writes tolerable verse as far as 

rhyme and rhythm are concerned; but his work is 

disfigured by eccentricities and by a straining after 

effect which is so prominent as to become offensive 

to the reader. If he would content himself with 

writing simple lyrics, like that entitled ‘The Rain’ 

and two or three such short poems, he would pro- 

duce greater effect and be more duly appreciated. 

Mr. Robinson, however, is ambitious, and in his long 

pieces has made a desperate attempt to secure for 

himself the honours due toa poet. His theme is 





genius Anthony, who, for good reasons, is also 


love, and in explanation of the term he gives us, 
in place of a preface, a series of quotations from 


Wordsworth, Frederick W. Robertson and Poe. 
‘Loveland’ commences thus— 

Longtime my heart was faint with love of Love, 

And Love, who knew my yearning, bowed at last, 

And kissed me into I know not what of dreams. 
“T know not what” is a delightfully indefinite 
way of expressing, or rather of not expressing, an 
idea. This easy method of ridding himself of the 
trouble of making himself intelligible is a discovery 
by the author, and he utilizes the happy thought. 
“T know not what” might stand for some abstruse 
psychical idea which defied his power of expression; 
and it is possible that what he elsewhere calls “a 
thought beyond a thought” is to be placed in the 
same category— 


O, she was fairer than he had conceived ! 

And would she not for ever thus fulfil 

His thought beyond his thought ?—before her feet 
He fell and told his love, and Zilda all believed. 


But since the lover, Uldramon, found speech 
adequate to the occasion, we do not see why 
Mr. Robinson also should not be able to get over 
the difficulty, and say what he means. He is in- 
variably indefinite where he should be clear. He 
evades description of inanimate nature; or, when 
he describes, he is so vague that nothing is pre- 
sented to our imagination. 
And frequent in the wood a certain tree, &c. 

does duty for the epithet that should inform us 
what tree is meant. A “certain” something is 
always doing a “certain” thing. In a poem called 
‘Dying Days,’ there is a “ certain” young man who 
adopts a queer method of procedure. He sinks 
upwards through his Angelina’s eyes— 
Bend above me, Angelina, when the life within me dies ; 
Let me seem to enter Heaven, sinking upward through your 

eyes. 
To sink upward would tax the abilities of most 
men. But Angelina’s young man promises to 
undergo self-torture not to be endured by all. He 
addresses his Angelina in continuation— 
And be sure that I shall wait, if my spirit ever waits, 
Till the time when you will join me just without the misty 


gates. 
If there be a joy in Heaven, I shall leave it all untried ; 
Yea, I shall not enter Heaven till I enter with my bride. 

The qualifying sentences—“if my spirit ever 
waits,” and “if there be a joy in Heaven”—show 
the caution of the dying hero. We wonder he was 
not consistent, and used the same mood and tense 
in each case. Mr. Robinson, however, possibly 
wanted “ waits” to rhyme with “ gates,” and con- 
sequently “wait” would not suit. 

Any interest possessed by ‘The Dutt Family 
Album’ will arise from the fact that it is the joint 
product ofan Asiatic family—“ natives of India, 
of different ages, and of different walks of life.” 
The work is creditable to foreigners educated out 
of England, and will probably be widely read as 
a curious literary production; but it has little 
merit as poetry. The versification is smooth and 
polished, and the sentiments are for the most part 
just. The ms, however, are deficient in in- 
dividuality. From the circumstances of its pro- 
duction, we might expect to meet with distinct 
characteristics, some gleam of foreign light, some 
robustness of native thought or expression. Instead, 
we have imitative and artificial verse; but the poems 
are readable,—a merit that cannot be ascribed to 
most books of poetry. Besides original poems, we 
are presented with translations from the French, 
German and Persian, all very fairly done, and 
several curious but not clever charades. So little 
variety is there in matter and manner, that the 
writers appear to have been all educated into one 
type of style and thought. As a curiosity, we quote 
one of the “ original” sonnets :— 

The nameless mystic rite will soon begin, 
The air is heavy with the incense cloud, 
And as the Brahmin rises grave and proud 
Bursts forth at once the wild barbaric din 
Of drum, and trump, and fife. Close pressed within 
That narrow court devoutly kneel the crowd 
Of worshippers, with heads to earth low bowed, 
All bent the golden gates of heaven to him ! 
Oppressed with shame and grief, I turned away, 
And sought the sunshine of the open sky. 
Base slaves of foul idolatry are they 
Who wilful thus their Maker dare deny, 


And cringe to stock and stone and creeping thing, 
False traitors to their rightful Lord and King. 


From this it will be seen that our Indian fellow- 





subjects are also Christian in their belief, and that 
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their education has made them ashamed of their 
former faith. 

‘Catalina’ is a kind of ‘Ingoldsby Legend’ badly 
told. The time and place and persons are clearly 
defined— 

In the sixteenth century’s wane, in the town St. Sebastian, 
The wife of a noble provoked her husband’s displeasure 

By adding a beautiful girl to the Flowers of their Love-Tree 
Already o’erstocked, as he judged, with feminine blossoms. 

The beautiful flower was Catalina, who, as far as 
we can make out, is the heroine of the poem; and 
her adventures form its theme. Criticism on the 
work would be misplaced. ‘Catalina’ is composed 
of the most jerky metres. Some of the shorter 
poems are simply rhyme-spinning, and the verses 
sprawl along the page without any apparent object 
but that of covering the paper. Is it possible Mr. 
Boulding could fancy that such a tripping jerky 
rhythm as is employed in the following stanzas can 
be suitable to the subject?— 

Oh, give me your hand, dearest mother, sweet mother, 
My heart it beats faintly and low ; 

Once more on my cheek let me feel your lips pressing, 
I’m going, dear mother, I know. 


Take my head on your bosom, dear mother, sweet mother, 
As you used to do long years ago ; 

That breast was my first, let it be my last pillow, 
I’m going, dear mother, I know. 

We do not wish to speak harshly about any 
well-meaning attempts to raise money for such a 
laudable purpose as the assistance of the sick and 
wounded, which Mrs. Bréchner assigns as her 
reason for giving her daughter's juvenile verses 
(some written, as she tells us, at ten years old) to 
the world; but we would rather, we must admit, 

ay the price without having to read the verses, 

hey are just what any cleverish little girl, with 
some poetical instinct, and a defective knowledge 
of the laws of grammar, rhyme and metre, might 
write for the amusement of herself and the admi- 
ration of her friends; but to publish them for the 
criticism of the public—for criticized they must 
be when once published, in spite of the Editor’s 
deprecations—is hardly fair either to author or 
readers. In the little German poem with which the 
others are prefaced, “shnell” and “shmerz” have 
an odd look, which, we assume, is due to the printer. 

From the memoir of George Heath, which pre- 
cedes his poems, we learn that he was born at 
Gratton, “a hamlet in the moorlands,” and, as far 
as we can gather, in Staffordshire; that he was by 
trade a carpenter, and that he died last year, at 
the age of twenty-five, from consumption. His 
poems, in spite of many marks of immaturity, and 
faults of form and language, owing, doubtless, to 
a necessarily imperfect, though wonderfully ad- 
vanced, education—faults which, had he lived, he 
would probably have corrected—contain manifest 
evidences of real and great poetic talent, and 
deserve more notice than our space allows us to 
give them. The faults lie chiefly in the direction 
of too much verbiage, a luxuriance of imagery which 
is apt at times to run wild, and which, we suspect, 
is the result of a choice of models faulty in this 
respect. Nevertheless, we can assure our readers 
that they will find much of real merit in this 
volume, independently of the interest which always 
attaches to the work of a “ self-educated” man. 

After the somewhat sad strains of the ‘‘ Moorland 
Poet,” comes appropriately the farce. ‘Sad Tones’ 
are sad only in name. We open at a poem called 
‘Donec Templa Refeceris,’ and, with an allusion 
which we fail to understand, ‘Ja-el,’ inveighing 
against the completion of St. Paul’s, on the ground 
that some of the unnecessary City churches have 
been pulled down. It opens thus :— 

Well done, good Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s; 
Well done, thou weasély beastly Mister Mayor. 
This is the style of an author who dedicates his 
book to Mr. Purchas, of Brighton, “in admiration 
of the noble stand,” &c. Farce, we suppose, natu- 
rally feels for Pantomime. The book is beautifully 
got up, both in type and paper. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Mr. Giimore is an authority about all matters 
of sport, and he is well qualified to “adapt” a 
book of scientific adventure for young readers in 
England. He has performed his task in Adventures 





of a Young Naturalist, by Lucien Biart (Low & Co.) 
with skill and success. It is no easy matter to 
“adapt” a work in a foreign language into another 
so that the genius and freshness of the original 
shall not be spoilt in the process. The same, in a 
less degree, may be said of a translation. In both 
respects Mr. Gilmore deserves the gratitude of all 
who may have the good fortune to read this book. 
The ‘ Adventures of a Young Naturalist’ is about 
a boy who accompanies his father and his friend, 
another savant, who is an ornithologist, on a month’s 
exploration and wandering in the province of 
Mexico, through the hot, the temperate, and the 
cold lands, in search of insects, plants, and birds. 
They are attended by a Mistee, or Indian, who is 
as faithful and affectionate as the dear “Man 
Friday,” and as wise and skilful as “ Leather- 
stocking,’—indeed, he is called “ L’Encurado,’— 
and the greyhound Gringalet, who will not be left 
behind, completes the party. The adventures are 
charmingly narrated, and information is given 
about all the trees, plants, and native productions, 
that are to be met with in their line of march, 


The translation of The Countess Gisela (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) is clever, and the tale itself is interest- 
ing; it carries the reader on to the end without 
any flagging of the interest, as is the main duty 
of tales and novels. We cannot, however, say that 
‘The Countess Gisela’ is a thoroughly satisfactory 
story. The narrative lacks clearness, and the reader 
is constantly in the hope of receiving some expla- 
nation, which never comes. At the commence- 
ment a dark story of crime and death is told, 
and many names are introduced which, to the 
narrator himself, are perfectly distinct and intelli- 
gible, but the reader cannot bear them in mind, 
and they become inextricably confused. This want 
of distinctness at the outset throws a mist over the 
rest of the story, and makes it like a picture all 
the outlines of which are blurred. The Countess 
Gisela herself is charming; the gradual growth of 
her noble nature, in spite of the systematic deceit 
and heartlessness with which she is trained, is very 
interesting. 


Stephen Scudamore the Younger, by Arthur 
Locker (Routledge & Sons), is what all the boys on 
whom it is bestowed will call a “jolly book.” It 
is full of most exciting adventures and scenes of 
bush-life in Australia and at the diggings. They 
are extremely well told, and have the air of 
freshness and reality which studies from nature 
generally possess. There is an amount of “go” 
in the narrative which makes it attractive to 
readers whose “ fifteen years” lie far behind them. 
Handsomely and strongly bound, ‘Stephen Scuda- 
more the Younger’ will be a “welcome guest” 
wherever he may appear. 


Changes have come over life at sea as well as 
over life ashore. Sailors no longer dance those 
wonderful hornpipes such as may be remembered 
by all who ever saw T. P. Cooke, that last repre- 
sentative of the true “British tar”! Sailors now 
affect quadrilles and waltzes, the stately men- 
of-war have been transformed into ironclads and 
monitors, and midshipmen have become compe- 
titive young gentlemen, and no doubt behave accord- 
ingly. This is all as it should be; but the days 
of Nelson and Rodney and Lord Howe have a 
charm of romance, the more delightful because 
they were not so long ago as to be forgotten; and 
yet they are as much passed away as the days 
before the Flood. Mr. Kingston has the gift of 
telling amusing, rambling stories, and Marmaduke 
Merry the Midshipman (Bemrose & Son) will 
keep up his character. The “ veracious narratives ” 
of Mr. Jonathan Johnson, the boatswain, are 
entertaining from their extravagance, whilst the 
real man himself is pleasant for his good qualities 
and real bravery. There are some words of grave 
good counsel at the end of the story, which we 
commend to all the boys for whom the book is 
written. 


Old Barnaby’s Treasure, by Mrs. J. M. Tandy 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday), is a tolerably pretty 
story, which would have been more original if the 
‘Trap to Catch a Sunbeam’ and ‘Little Nell’ had 








never existed. It is nicely got up, and will be g 
gift-book which young people will find attractive, 

Hetty’s Resolve, by the Author of ‘Under the 
Lime Trees’ (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday), is g 
story for girls, and an excellent one it is, It may 
be given safely alike to girls going to school or 
staying at home, Hetty is not one of the pre, 
ternaturally good heroines who are a model and a 
reproof to the rest of the community; she suffers 
under the faults and temptations most likely to 
beset young people, and her improvement is gradual 
and natural. The author has, we think, been too 
severe in the punishment of Florence Benson, the 
naughty heroine: she might have been allowed to 
catch cold at the grand ball, but there was no reason 
why she should have been sent off in a gallopin 
consumption. The characters of the different school- 
girls are well discriminated : the self-asserting, clever 
and managing Evelyn Dunmow, who, from being 
the eldest daughter and the chief authority in her 
own family circle, finds her level in the little 
republic of school life, is extremely clever, and hag 
a touch of humour in it. Although not so brilliantly 
got-up as many other Christmas books, ‘ Hetty’s 
Resolve’ will be a welcome gift any day in the 

ear. 

Pictures of Cottage Life in the West of England, 
by Margaret E. Poole (Macmillan & Co.), make a 
very pleasant book, which will be suitable for read- 
ing aloud, both in the family circle in an evenin 
and in those somewhat formidable gatherings called 
“Sewing Meetings,” when the soothing influence 
of an interesting book may sometimes turn the 
course of the current of small talk, which too often 
glides into gossip and scandal, to which a little 
touch of spite seems a necessary ingredient to give 
it a piquant flavour. It is often difficult to find 
books suitable for reading aloud; they should be 
profitable certainly, but not too didactic. Pleasant- 
ness is almost, if not quite, a virtue, both in books 
and in people. The story called ‘For Better for 
Worse’ is above the average of stories. ‘ Without 
a Character’ is also a touching tale, but it is more 
commonplace. The author has the skill of indi- 
cating a character in a few touches. 

The sudden edict which detained all the English 
who were in France when the Peace of Amiens 
was broken, is now almost forgotten; and it is 
difficult to realize all the consternation and misery 
it caused. Innocent tourists, peaceable men, women 
and children detained for eleven years, and 
sent back with their lives and fortunes equally 
ruined and crushed! It is difficult to picture 
the dreary, listless exigtence of those prisoners who 
were left at large on parole, or the sufferings and 
misery inflicted on those less fortunate who were 
put in confinement at the caprice of their jailers. 
It is no wonder that our fathers hated Bonaparte. 
The subject certainly is a most promising one on 
which to build a tale; but the execution of Detained 
in France: a Story of the First French Empire, 
by Agnes Giberne (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday), is 
feeble, and there is little interest excited for any 
of the characters. The dialogue is heavy, and there is 
too much of it; the incidents are very scanty, and 
they are told, not acted out before the reader; 
the effect produced by the story is a general 
sensation of dreariness. 

Lottie’s White Frock, and other Stories, with 
Illustrations (Cassell, Petter & Galpin), contains 
twelve stories, all of them intended to incul- 
cate some quality, most desirable for children 
to acquire, in order that they may have it firmly 
engrafted into their character before they grow 
up to be men and women. It is not gaily got 
up as regards the exterior, but the stories are 
all pleasant reading. 

In The Victory of the Vanquished: a Tale of the 
First Century (Nelson & Sons), the author of 
‘Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family’ gives 
us the history of a German family made captive by 
Germanicus, and brought to Rome to grace his 
triumph. Looking back upon the treachery which 
had betrayed them, remembering that only a short 
time before their great warrior, Herman, had been 
victorious over the Roman legions, the noble 
German mother and her high-spirited son, who are 
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the chief characters of the story, are not easily to 
be reconciled to a life of slavery. But when a 
noble Roman family wishes to adopt the boy, he 
refuses indignantly, and hard though his lot may 
be, yet after being once enfranchised, he voluntarily 
returns to slavery, in order to purchase his father’s 
freedom. Before that event takes place a sojourn 
in the East has made both mother and son 
acquainted with the new Christian doctrines, and 
they prepare the way for the final victory. The 
author of the books known as ‘The Schonberg- 
Cotta Series’ keeps up in the present story the 
characteristics which have marked its predecessors, 
and the care shown in reproducing the manners of 
the first century does not render the persons either 
stiff or unnatural. Laon, the old Greek slave, is 
especially dramatic. 

We should like The Spanish Brothers, by the 
Author of ‘The Dark Year of Dundee’ (Nelson & 
Sons), better, and we should be better able to 
recommend it to young readers, if the choice of its 
subject had been as happy as its treatment. Per- 
secution in Spain, with its Inquisition, its torture, 
andits autos de fé, is too painful atheme to excite any 
feeling but the most violent indignation; and we 
regret that the horrors of a time which is past and 
gone for ever should be recalled without some 
motive. In other respects the story is a good one. 
The scenes which pass at the old castle in the 
Sierra Morena are marked by much spirit and 
feeling, and indeed every part of the book which 
is not directly taken up with religious cruelty will 
be read with much pleasure. But instances of 
brutal bigotry are incessantly recurring, and our 
pleasure is always liable to be marred by the 
appearance of some stern Prior or bloated Inquisitor. 

Sylvia and Janet; or, Too Quickly Judged, by 
A. ©. D. (Warne & Co.), has many of the 
materials that go to the making of a good story, 
but is not well put together. The earlier part of 
the book is too much spun out, and we do not 
reach the incident which provides the second title 
till we have several times acted on that principle. 
What with the multitude of characters brought in, 
and with the tedious minuteness employed by some 
of them in order to acquaint us with their least 
amiable traits, there are times when we are con- 
siderably irritated with the story; but we are 
wrong to give way to such a feeling, as we have 
only to get over a few faults to be sincerely gratified. 
A little more care, some condensation, and a way 
of softening down the disagreeable sides of charac- 
ters which are made almost too lifelike in their 
pettiness, would answer all our objections, and 
enable us to speak more cordially of a book which 
has many merits. 

Another boys’ book from Mr. Kingston! The 
supply seems inexhaustible; yet perhaps we may 
detect in this book, which is called In the Wilds 
of Africa (Nelson & Sons), such a resemblance to 
the work we noticed the other day, as suggests 
too rapid a drain on the invention. The skeleton 
of the African story is somewhat the same as that 
of the Indian story; and we have many adventures 
in both which betray a kindred origin. However, 
the animals are different, and that will be enough 
for Mr. Kingston’s readers. The profusion of lions, 
crocodiles, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, elephants, 
and buffaloes given in the text and in the illustra- 
tions will make the story popular with boys. We 
have only to turn to the plates, in which a lion is 
resting its fore-paws on a mounted hunter, or 
a wild elephant is in hot pursuit of him with 
uplifted trunk, and tusks that seem terribly near, 
or a rhinoceros is fording a stream, in order to 
discover his hiding-place, while at the same 
moment a bullet from his gun brings down a lion 
on the further bank, in order to know what class 
of young people should be chosen as recipients of 
Mr. Kingston’s story. 

The author of ‘John Halifax’ has made a fresh 
collection of the best-known fairy tales, under the 
title of The Fairy Book, with coloured illustra- 
tions, by J. E. Rogers (Macmillan). The quaintness 
of the illustrations, many of which depart from the 
old types in a manner at once daring and sugges- 
tive, will be the first thing to catch the eye of 





children, as well as of grown people; but the 
presence of all our old favourites is not to be lightly 
esteemed. There ought to be a law for the yearly 
re-publication of the standard edition of the genuine 
fairy tales, though there is no lack of volunteers 
in that service. Should such a law at any time be 
found necessary, the author of ‘John Halifax’ 
might be permanently appointed to superintend 
the issue. 

The stories in Holidays at St. Mary's, by 
S. D. N. (Masters), are sometimes very pretty, and 
told with a good deal of pathos, but their frame- 
work brings in the life of a sisterhood and the 
highest Anglican theories far too obtrusively. But 
for the name of the publisher, we should have 
taken the book to be Roman Catholic: perhaps 
to the author that will be a recommendation. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Iona. By the Duke of Argyll. (Strahan.) 
THESE chapters have appeared, if we mistake not, 
in Good Words; reprinted, they form a neat little 
volume, pleasant in its style and full of information. 
The glimpses of scenery given us by the Duke of 
Argyll make a picturesque framework for his 
details of the Life of St. Columba, while throughout 
the book we meet with traces of the thought which 
marks the more sustained works of the author. 
No doubt his birth and hereditary connexion with 
Scotland make the Duke of Argyll better able to 
appreciate the scenery of the Hebrides than a 
stranger would be, and we are not surprised at the 
warmth with which he defends Iona from th 
unfavourable criticisms of M. de M ontalembex™ 
We must say that the Duke seems to hold his own 
ground against the eloquent Frenchman. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Robert Bloom- 
field, the Suffolk Poet. Edited by W. H. Hart, 
F.S.A. 


Mr. Harr is to be commended for the care with 
which he hes edited these selections. He might 
have printed 200 letters; he has been wise enough 
to print only a few from the mass written by 
Robert, his brother George, Rogers, the Duke of 
Grafton and Capel Lofft. The last gentleman was 
of that simple quality that Lamb used to say, 
“ Capel Lofft must be his own moon.” Lofft wished 
it to be thought that he discovered Bloomfield, and 
he as strongly desired to be allowed to instruct the 
poet in riding his rustic Pegasus. Bloomfield, how- 
ever, was an independent poet, though poor, and 
“a shoemaker by trade.” We hope he may never 
go out of fashion, but fashion is hardly a word to 
use with one who dealt not in artificial flowers, but 
in fragrant eglantine, pansies, sweet-williams, and 
all of that unsophistical quality. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 
Constitutional History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of Edward I. Arranged and Edited 
by William Stubbs, M.A. (Oxford, at the Cla- 
rendon Press ; London, Macmillan & Co.) 

Wir a handbook for teachers and scholars like 

the above, there is some hope that at last English 

boys and (we may add) English men may learn 
something of the groundwork of English his- 
tory. Mr. Abbot, the head master of the City 
of London School, distinguished himself by his 
zeal and success in making our ingenuous youth 
understand their mother-tongue, of which they 
knew little before, except parrot-fashion. After 
this admirable step has been made, nothing could 
be more valuable than instruction in our laws and 
constitution, a knowledge of which is of the utmost 
importance, if the true bearings of history are to 
be recognized. We may add, that although these 
illustrations of an old way of life—a way leading 
to that which we now tread—be serious, the book, 
especially for those who know a little Latin, is not 

a dry book. There is a capital Glossary, in which 

alone may be found a vast amount of instruction, 

and indeed of amusement. As an instance, we 
may point to the real signification of the word 

* ye The “baccalarius,’ or bachelor, was 

originally the owner of a baccalaria, or grazing- 

, from bacca = vacca,a cow, Of course, a 


“daughter” was a cow-milker; and thus we get 
back to primitive names and manners. Originally, 
too, a fine was not a mulct; it was a fee paid to 
get a finis, or end, put to law proceedings, or for 
immunity from molestation. 


WE have on our table Druidism Exhumed, by 
the Rev. J. Rust, M.A. (Hamilton & Co.), —Constt- 
tution and Organization of Land Forces Reformed 
(Stanford),—Bacon’s Railway Guide Map of Lon- 
don and Suburbs (Bacon),— T'he Class and Standard 
Series of Reading Books, by C. Bilton, B.A., Book 
IV., Standard IV. (Longmans),—Poultry and 
Pigeons, by J. M. Moffatt and J. Rogers (Dean),— 
All Round the World, by P. Gillmore (Chapman 
& Hall),—The Heroes of Asgard, by A. and E, 
Keary (Macmillan),—Tales in Short Words, by 
Miss Crompton (Routledge),—Tweedie’s Temper- 
ance Year-Book of Facts and History, 1870 
(Tweedie),—The Parish Magazine, Vol. for 1870 
edited by J. E. Clarke, M.A. (Gardner),—The Field 

rterly Magazine, Vol. I. (Cox),—The Voice o 

d, by B. M. Cowie (Gardner),—Sermons, by C, 
Wadsworth (Dickinson),—and Die Gotteslehre 
des Thomas von Aquino Kritisch Dargestellt, von 
Dr. J. Delitzsch (Nutt). Also the following Pam- 
phlets: The Children’s Picture Pastime, Series 1 to 
6 (Low),—The Sugar Question (Unwin),— Art, Past 
and Present (Ridgway),—Siege-Life in Paris, by 
E. B. Michell (Michell),— Leaves from the Majestic, 
by H. Gorton (Printed for the ‘Author),— Figen: 
willig; or, the Self-willed: a Fat atravaganzd, 
(Masters),—Gardner’s Sixpenny Buinsitory Atlas 
(Gardner),—Btology versus Theology, No. 9, by 
Julian,— Penny Monthly Sermons, 1. ‘Stumbling- 
blocks,’ by the Rev. W. W. How, M.A. (Gardnes), 
—The Sabbath and Sunday, and Ex 
and Penance, by the Rev. R. C. Gibson (Lancaster, 
Edmondson),—The Doctrine of the Trinity Exa- 
mined (Day),—The Lord’s Supper, by the Rev, G. 
Cole, B.A. (Mackintosh), and Bunsen’s Bibelwerk 
nach seiner Bedentung fiir die Gegenwart, von B. 
Baehring (Leipzig). 


ication 
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Gospeller, Vol. 2, 1870, folio, 1/6 swd. 
Lyonnard’s Apostleship of Suffering, &c. 12mo. 4/ cl, 
Methodist Family Magazine, Vol. 1, 1870, 2/ cl. 
Mission Field, Vol. 15, 1870, 8vo. 3) cl. 
Natural Science, Religious Creeds & Scripture Truth, Part 1, 3/6 
One Hundred Precious Promises and Meditations, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Smith’s Christian Theology, from Writings of Wesley, 3/6 cl. 


Philosophy. 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, 2nd edit. Vol. 1, 8vo. 18/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Baskerville’s Poetry of Germany, German and English, 12mo. 6/ 
Bell’s Poets, re-issue, Vol. 19, Greene and Marlowe’s Works, 1/8 
Buch *s Napol Fallen, a Lyrical Drama, 12mo. 3/6 
Jackson's Nuge Lyricz, in 3 Parts, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Pope’s Poetical Works, with Memoir and Notes by Croly, 3/6 cl. 


History and Geography. 
Box’s Chronicles of the Castle of Amelroy, Photos. 4to. 42/ cl. 
D day Book, Lincolnshire and Rutland, trans. by Smith, 15/ 


Philology. 
Ancient Classics for English Readers, Vol. 7, schylus, 2/6 cl 
Homer’s Iliad, Book 9, by Rev. Dr. Giles, 18mo. 1/6 swd. 
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Beales’s (L. 8.) Disease Germs, their Real Nature, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Blandford’s Lectures on Insanity and its Treatment, cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Lyell’s Student's Elements of Geology, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Nicholson’s Manualof Zoology for Students, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 6/6 
Parker’s Modern Treatment of Syphilitic Diseases, 5th edit. 10/6 
Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. 52,6/6 
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Bellew’s Art of Amusing, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
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OUR OXFORD LETTER. 
Oxford, Dec. 22, 1870. 

THE recent debate about the terms on which 
Keble College is to be admitted as a corporation 
into the University has naturally given rise to a 
wider discussion ; for the essential characteristic 
of the new College is that it is always to be Deno- 
minational, in spite of all changes which may come 
over Oxford, in spite of any Act of Parliament 
introducing into the old foundations the adherents 
of every creed. Its teaching is always to be dis- 
tinctively that of the Church of England, and its 
charter is carefully drawn up in such a way as 
effectually to exclude from it the member of any 
other religious body whatever. It was impossible 
fur the University, in the present state of public 
feeling, to recognize a college of this character with- 
out extending the same privilege to similar colleges 
connected with other creeds; and thus the general 
question of Denominational Education was intro- 
duced, and in the last debate in Congregation, in 
which the principle of Keble College was prac- 
tically accepted, the University decided to throw 
open its doors to a greater extent than it has ever 
done before to any educational institution belong- 
ing to any religious body whatsoever which can 
obtain a charter from the Government, and desires 
to establish itself at Oxford. Hitherto there has 
been a practical difficulty in the way of all such 
colleges, because the head of every college or public 
hall must necessarily be a member of the House of 
Convocation, and therefore a member of the Church 
of England. This qualification it is now proposed 
to abrogate, so that a Bachelor of Civil Law, or 
even a Bachelor of Arts, who has to subscribe no 
test whatever, will hereafter be able to take his 
place among the Venerable Heads of Colleges in 
Oxford, possessing most of the privileges which so 
distinguished a position in the University confers. 

This “graceful concession,” as it was termed by 
one of the speakers in the debate, received the full 
and free consent of the Conservative party, and 
was passed unanimously. Its acceptance is a step 
worthy of notice in the gradual downfall of the 
Church of England monopoly. It is an attempt, 
on the part of men who at last see that it is impos- 
sible any longer to maintain the existing state of 
things, to escape the deluge of unbelief which they 
fear will come in if colleges are altogether open. 
It is very unlikely that the action of Parliament 
will be in any way influenced by the very minute 
and almost valueless privilege which has been 
conceded. It is extremely improbable that any 
non-Anglican bodies will take advantage of the 
offer; in fact, it has already been declined by 
one important section of Nonconformists. At the 
Wesleyan Conference in 1868 a letter was read 
from Dr. Pusey, in which he proposed a scheme 
almost identical in principle with that now intro- 
duced, though more liberal as regards pecuniary 
éndowments ; but after a careful discussion it was 
decided that the Wesleyans should yield no kind 
of assent to any such compromise, but should 
insist on the complete abolition of tests in the 
University. One of the speakers on that occasion 
distinctly disowned the Denominational system, 
expressing his firm confidence in the foundations 
on which the Wesleyan system was based, and his 
willingness to see his co-religionists mixing freely 
with men of other opinions, and called upon to 
defend their own belief against all comers. 

But if the Denominational system should be 
gradually developed in Oxford (and such an alter- 
native is perfectly possible), what will be its results 
on the University? In some respects it will be 
a measure of justice, because there is, without 
doubt, a large proportion of English gentlemen who 
would be very reluctant to send their sons to 
a college where they would be exposed to the 
influence of some hostile creed, or to the nega- 
tive influence of men who professed no reli- 
gion whatever. This consideration is certainly an 
important one, and is one which many liberals 
gn the University are rather unfairly inclined to 
overlook. Living as they do in Oxford, they are 
not aware that there exists a strong conviction on 
the part of many parents, that even under existing 





circumstances some colleges are dangerous to the 
religious or political belief which they themselves 
hold dear, and in which they desire to see their 
children educated. They may be right or wrong— 
they may be wise or unwise in entertaining this idea 
—that is nothing to the point. What we are con- 
cerned with is, the undeniable fact that such an 
impression is widely prevalent among the clergy 
and gentry of England. If tests are wholly abolished 
and the fellows and teachers of colleges are no 
longer restrained by the machinery of subscription, 
this fear will degenerate into a panic, and we must 
expect to see a large number of young men de- 
prived of a University education, because their 
parents and guardians tremble for the faith of their 
children if it is exposed to the solvent influence of 
free thought and uncontrolled inquiry. 

The only possible means for avoiding this is, the 
establishment of a number of Denominational col- 
leges, in which the student will mix with men of 
his own creed, and will be trained by teachers 
whose opinions, religious and political, are generally 
identical with his own. The two questions which 
arise with regard to such aschemeare, firstly, whether 
it is possible, and secondly, whether it is desirable. 
The latter of these is an open and debatable point, 
and as such we will leave it. The former is ex- 
posed to a practical difficulty which is generally 
passed over or forgotten. If Oxford contained a 
series of Denominational colleges, it would be 
necessary that the professors and other teachers of 
the University should in their teaching eliminate 
everything to which any religious or non-religious 
body could fairly take exception; they must satisfy 
in this respect Roman Catholics, Jews and Secu- 
larists, Anglicans, Unitarians and Mohammedans. 
No historical theory must be asserted which allows 
of any advantages resulting from the introduction 
of Christianity, nor any philosophical hypothesis 
which postulates the existence of a God, or of an 
intuitive moral sense, or implies the modern theo- 
ries of abstraction and substance. And if it were 
possible in such questions to be perfectly neutral, 
the professor would, by his very neutrality, give 
offence to those religious bodies which consider it 
an essential part of all education worth the name 
that it should be from first to last founded on a 
dogmatic creed. Thus, on either side there would 
be a difficulty almost insuperable. 

The result would probably be, that the functions 
of the University would gradually be limited to 
mere examinations, at least in some of the most 
important branches of education, and the very 
object which is aimed at by the enforcing of resi- 
dence as a qualification for the degree would 
necessarily disappear when the University ceased 
to fulfil its mission of a teaching body. C. 








NOUVELLES DECOUVERTES FAITES A JERUSALEM. 
Jérusalem, Nov. 19, 1870. 

Monsteur,— Permettez-moi de recourir a la pub- 
licité de votre journal pour signaler aux personnes 
qui pourraient s’y intéresser, quelques faits nou- 
veaux relatifs 4 larchéologie, a la topographie, et 
& Pépigraphie de Jérusalem. En attendant que je 
puisse publier in extenso le détail de mes recherches 
et découvertes sur ce terrain, je crois opportun 
d’exposer britvement, dés aujourd'hui, quelques- 
uns des résultats les plus importants que jai 
obtenu. 

I. Inscription hébraique archaique (en caractéres 
phéniciens).—Cette inscription, découverte par moi, 
il y a plusieurs mois déja, est le seul texte monu- 
mental connu jusqu’ici, remontant 4 l’époque des 
rois de Juda. Il appartient, par la position méme 
qu'il occupe, authentiquement a Phistoire de Jéru- 
salem. Je ne puis encore en indiquer publique- 
ment l’origine, afin de ne pas entraver des mesures 
prises pour en assurer la conservation. Je me 
bornerai 4 dire qu’il a probablement une significa- 
tion religieuse, comme le prouvent les mots beit 
(temple) et Baal, qu’on y lit trés distinctement. 

Il. Inscription romaine antique.—Ce texte est 
le second que Yon ait trouvé, jusqu’ici, se rappor- 
tant 4 l’occupation romaine de Jérusalem (le pre- 
mier est linscription votive d’Antonin encastrée 
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dans le mur méridional du Haram). II a été mig 
au jour en démolissant une vieille batisse ; mal. 
heureusement, il est incomplet. On y lit: 
LEG*X‘FR: 

LIUS'SABINUS 

NA-PRINCEPS 

VSDEM'‘D'D: 
C’est une dédicace faite par un centurio princeps 
de la dixiéme légion fretensis, nommé [Ju?}lius 
Sabinus, de..., & un autre officier, probablement 
supérieur en grade, appartenant a la méme légion 
mais dont le nom manque. Liintérét de ce texte 
consiste principalement en ce que la dixitme légion 
faisait précisement partie du corps d’armée qui 
assiégea et pris Jérusalem sous les ordres de Titus, 
Nous savons, par Joséphe, que cette méme légion 
avait été laissée 4 la garde de la ville conquise ; 
probablement qu'elle continua a y tenir garnison 
sous Hadrien et ses successeurs. D’aprés la forme 
des lettres on pourrait fixer lage de cette inscrip- 
tion vers le régne de Caracalla. 

III. Fragment de vase avec caractéres hébreo- 
phéniciens—Ce fragment ramassé, dans l’une des 
vallées qui entourent Jérusalem par un voyageur 
frangais, M. Maurice Vernes, est en pierre calcaire 
assez tendre. On y distingue sur la face convexe 
des moulures et cannelures élégantes; il est méme 
possible, d’aprés le théme de l’ornementation et la 
courbure, de restituer le vase dans ses dimensions 
et sa forme primitives ; il devait tout-d-fait ressem- 
bler aux vases figurés sur les monnaies Hasmo- 
néennes. Sur la face concave sont tracés plusieurs 
signes qui me paraissent avoir une valeur nu- 
mérique, et un khet parfaitement net, de forme 
phénicienne. Je pense que c’est linitiale du mot 
hébreu khomer, nomme d’une mesure; les signes 
numériques indiquent vraisemblablement a quelle 
fraction du khomer nous avons affaire. Ce vase 
portant ainsi 4 Vintérieur la marque officielle de 
sa jauge, ne pouvait servir qu’’ des usages com- 
merciaux ou religieux; l’ornementation du vase et 
Yemploi du caractére archaique me feraient pencher 
pour cette derniére hypothése; nous savonsd ailleurs 
que le rituel juif exigeait pour certains sacrifices 
des quantités d’offrandes (séches ou liquides) ex- 
actement mesurées. 

IV. Inscriptions grecques dans le Tombeau dit 
des Prophétes.—J’ai découvert dans cette curieuse 
crypte, sur ’enduit de stuc qui en revét les parois, 
une douzaine @inscriptions grecques chrétiennes, 
de véritables graffiti. La plupart sont des noms 
propres, souvent avec le patronymique; deux fois 
la formule ENOAAE KITE (sic)=ci-git, et OAPCI 
OYAEIC AOANATOC=wie courage! personne west 
immortel. 

Les inscriptions sont, presque sans exception, 
chacune au-dessus d’un four a cercueil, et indiquent 
évidemment le nom de celui qui y était enseveli. 
Les croix qui les accompagnent presque toutes ne 
Jaissent aucun doute sur la religion professée par 
les personnes enterrées dans ce monument. Quant 
a Vépoque a laquelle ces épitaphes ont été gravées, 
la présence du chrisme et la forme des lettres 
permettent de les faire —Fremonte jusqu’aux 
premitres années du christianisme officiel, 
—c’est-’-dire, non loin de Constantin. Cette erypte 
servait probablement de cimetiére aquelqu’un de ces 
nombreux monastéres fondés de trés-bonne heure sur 
le Mont des Oliviers. Il est & noter que nos épi- 
taphes contiennent des noms d’hommes et de 
femmes. Il faut done eonclure que ce que l'on est 
convenu d’appeler le Tombeau des Prophétes, a été, 
vers le 4me ou le 5me siécle aprés J.C., une erypte 
chrétienne. Si Yon veut continuer A placer la le 
Péristéréon de Joséphe, il faut au moins admettre 
que le monument a subi une transformation ulté- 
rieure. 

V. Sarcophage Juif antique—Javais toujours 
été frappé de Vapparence singulitre d’une ange 
servant de réservoir 4 la jolie fontaine moresque 
située dans la rue de la Vallée (Har’t el-Wad) prés 
de Bab el Kattanin. Cette ange monolithe en 
pierre dure, rougeatre, présentait & sa face anté- 
rieure, la seule visible, trois disques en relief, 
rappellant tout-a-fait ceux du sarcophage découvert 
au Tombeau dit des Rois, par M. de Sauley. Grace 
& Pautorisation de Kiamil Pacha, je fis desceller 
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cette ange et puis ainsi m’assurer que c’était bien 
un sarcophage. La présence du dormitoire ne 
uvait laisser aucun doute & ce sujet. La face 
térieure, adhérente au mur, était beaucoup 
mieux conservée que la face antérieure. J’y vis 
ement trois disques saillants, mais j’y cherchai 
yainement inscription que jespérais y trouver. 
Deux autres disques étaient sculptés en relief aux 
deux extrémités; celui du cété de la téte était 
Jégerement concave et avait au centre un petit 
pouton. Ce sarcophage, malheureusement ano- 
nyme, est certainement contemporain de celui qui 
contenait les restes de la reine Sadan. Peut-étre 
ue inscription que j’espérais y découvrir se 
trouvait sur le couvercle, qui a disparu. 

VI. Tombeau d@ Absalon déblayé.—Des fouilles 
entreprises par moi 4 la face occidentale de ce 
curievx monument, sur lequel les avis sont tant 

rtagés, m’ont permis de découvrir la base et le 
iédestal des colonnes, qui sont, par le détail des 
moulures, purement grecs; les bases reposent elles- 
mémes sur un stylobate de 0°80™ de hauteur, sup- 

rté 4 son tour par une espéce de socle de plus 
dun métre de haut. J’ai, de plus, complétement 
fait vider Vintérieur de la chambre centrale, qui 
était presqu’enti¢rement remplie par les pierres 
qu’on y jetait de temps immémorial. J’ai fait ainsi 
mettre 4 nu les deux arcades funéraires, surmontant 
les banquettes ou devaient étre posés des sarcophages. 
Trois hautes marches taillées dans le rocher et se 
rattachant a trois autres degrés supérieurs, per- 
mettaient d’atteindre la porte primitive du monu- 
ment située au-dessus de la corniche. J’ai décou- 
vert une autre porte, plus moderne, consistant en 
un couloir horizontal de plain-pied avec le niveau 
inférieur de la chambre, et venant déboucher a 
Yextérieur & peu prés & mi-hauteur du monument. 

Cette chambre a été évidemment transformée 
a une certaine époque en lieu d’habitation, ce que 
prouvent les perforations non symétriques des 
parois pratiquées pour y faire pénétrer lair et la 
lumiére, ainsi que la création d’une nouvelle issue. 

Ces fouilles m’ont permis d’arriver a la consta- 
tation de trois faits importants: 1°, la hauteur, 
les proportions et l’aspect réels du monument; 2°, 
la preuve que Yornementation extérieure est de 
style grec; 3°, la présomption que la chambre est 
antérieure & l’époque de l’ornementation (il est 
probable qu’é Vorigine on avait creusé dans le 
lit de rocher un caveau souterrain dans lequel on 
descendait par six marches); plus tard on isola 
ce caveau du banc de rocher par trois larges et 
profondes tranchées, de sorte que le caveau fut 
transformé en édicule saillant, et que la porte 
primitive, débouchant dans le vide, se trouva en 
Yair, et fut généralement, mais bien a tort, con- 
sidérée comme une fenétre. 

VII. Pierre de Bohan.—Je pense avoir retrouvé, 
topographiquement et étymologiquement, I’ em- 
placement exact de ce point capital pour la direc- 
tion de la ligne frontiére de Benjamin et de Juda. 
La pierre de Bohan, ou Bohen, pierre du pouce, 
nest autre chose que le hajar el-asbah des Bedouins 
—pierre du doigt (non loin de l’endroit oi débouche 
le Wadi Daber dans la plaine étroite qui le sépare 
de la Mer morte). 

La qualification de Bohan, fils de Ruben, repose 
sur une erreur de copiste trés ancienne, dont je 
crois avoir trouvé et prouvé la véritable cause 
dans un mémoire adressé & l'Institut, et que les 
événements politiques n’ont pas encore permis de 
publier. 

VIII. Piscine de Strowthion—Il y a environ 
deux ans nous explordmes pour la premiére fois, 
le Capitaine Warren et moi, le nouveau tunnel 
paralléle & celui qui avait été découvert sous 
Pétablissement des Dames de Sion plusieurs années 
auparavant. La présence du roc constatée en 
divers endroits nous avait déji paru indiquer que 
nous avions affaire & une vaste citerne mi-partie 
creusée dans le roc, mi-partie recouverte par deux 
longues votites. De nombreux travaux exécutés 
ultérieurement dans cette curieuse construction, 
ont entitrement confirmé cette maniére de voir. 
Ils m’ont prouvé qu’aé cette place se trouvait une 
ancienne piscine, ou birket, formant un parallélo- 


ouvert & une profondeur moyenne de quatre ou 
cing métres. J’ai pu m/’assurer, de visu et de tactu, 
de l’existence du rocher taillé verticalement sur 
presque tout le périmétre continu du parallélo- 
gramme. A une époque postérieure on a recou- 
vert cette piscine par les deux longs tunnels 
actuellement existants, afin d’empécher l’évapora- 
tion de eau en transformant en réservoir clos ou 
citerne ce vaste bassin 4 ciel ouvert. Le mur 
intermédiaire, sur lequel s’appuie la double voitite, 
est percé de six grandes arches en plein cintre, 
faisant communiquer entre eux les deux tunnels. 
Cette piscine orientée du N.O. au S.E. mesurait 
environ cinquante-trois métres de long sur quinze 
de large. Elle vient & son extrémité S.E. butter 
contre le gros rocher sur lequel s’élévait la forteresse 
Antonia (la caserne actuelle). C’est évidemment 
la, la piscine de Strouthion, que l’on voulait tou- 
jours — au Birket Israil, ou dans’son prolonge- 
ment hypothétique, malgré l’impossibilité de rendre 
compte dans cette théorie du plan d’attaque de 
Titus contre Antonia, tel qu'il est expliqué par 
Jostphe. De cette facon, au contraire, tout devient 
admirablement clair et conforme aux régles de la 
stratégie. Titus attaqua évidemment l’angle N.O. 
d’Antonia; pour cela il établit un agger (batterie) 
& gauche de la piscine Strouthion et contre le 
milieu de l'un de ses longs cétés; puis, 4 quelques 
coudées de distance (la largeur de la piscine environ), 
un second agger, battant le cété O. de l’angle N.O. 
de la forteresse. 

Un eoup-d’ceil jeté sur le diagramme suivant 
fera tout comprendre. 
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L’exiguité relative de cette piscine, réservée 
probablement aux seuls besoins de la forteresse 
(Baris-Antonia), pourrait méme expliquer jusqu’da 
un certain point lorigine du nom de Strouthion, 
dont le sens le plus simple, et par conséquent le 
plus probable, est celui de moineau, pierrot; la 
piscine du moineau, c’est-d-dire, la petite piscine 
soit de sobriquet populaire. 

Les considérations archéologiques et historiques 
paraissent démontrer que la transformation de la 
piscine Strouthion en réservoir clos appartient a 
Yépoque d’Atlia Capitolina; le magnifique dallage 
qui passe au-dessus de la double votite et s’étend 
jusque sous l’are romain, appelé Arc de l’Ecce 
Homo, doit étre contemporain; larc lui-méme est 
trés probablement un arc de triomphe élevé en 
commémoration de la victoire définitive du Romains 
sur les Juifs (Bar Cochebas), et consacrant la ré- 
duction de Jérusalem en colonie romaine; c’est 
peut-étre J& le trikameron (triple arcade) figurant 
dans le Chronicon pascal au nombre des construc- 
tions entreprises 4 Alia Capitolina par lordre de 
Hadrien. Il n’est méme pas impossible que l’ex¢- 
cution du double tunnel et le dallage de la place 
publique qui s’étendait au-dessus soient indivi- 
duellement mentionnés dans |’énumération en géné- 
ral si obscure du Chronicon pascal. 


IX. Bahurim.—Cette localité, célébre par le 
passage de David fuyant devant Tlinsurrection 
victorieuse de son fils Absalon, devait étre situdée 
non loin du Mont des Oliviers. Les identifications 
diverses proposées jusqu’ ici ne reposent que sur 
des hypothéses purement gratuites; il est un point 
découvert par moi, qui topographiquement et 
étymologiquement pourrait beaucoup mieux étre 
considéré comme le Bahurim biblique. C’est une 
localité (inhabitée) située entre le Mont des Oliviers, 
Siloan, Béthanie, et Abou Dis, et appelée par les 
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gramme allongé, creusée dans le rocher a ciel 


lettre pour lettre 4 Bahurim, moins la terminaison 
du pluriel. 


CHarLes CLERMONT-GANNEAU, Drogman 
Chancelier du Consulat de France & 
Jérusalem. 

*,* We have also received a letter from Dr. 


Chaplin, the publication of which we must defer 
till next week. 








THE MAURITIUS PATOIS. 

Thatched House Club, St. James's. 
ALLUSION has been made in the Atheneum to the 
Creole Patois of Mauritius. I have before me a 
copy of the book referred to by your Correspondent. 
It is not a collection of Aisop’s Fables, but contains 
some seven and twenty lively little poems in Creole, 
of which some half-dozen are fables, cleverly imi- 
tated from old friends. They are not, of course, 
written by a negro, but by a French colonist. They 
have therefore only a philological value, being use- 
ful just so far as they illustrate the tendencies of 
debasement of a language in the mouths of an 
illiterate race. 

The work before me is not the only one in Creole. 
A collection, in some respects superior to this, was 
issued by a M. Chrétien many years ago. One of 
his songs, supposed to represent the rural joys of 
the negro, was quoted in a novel called ‘George, 
or the Planter of the Isle of France,’ to which M. 
Dumas put his name. I believe it was written by 
a Mauritian mulatto, with a design to prove the 
vast superiority of the coloured over the white race. 
From time to time, too, various jeux desprit in 
Creole have appeared in the colonial newspapers. 
I have some of these, but they are too local in their 
interest to bear quotation here. 

There is a pure Creole and a debased Creole. 
Your Correspondent confuses the two when he 
asserts that an argot of Creole exists, “a relic of 
the old slave days.” The colonists of Mauritius 
have always cultivated the speaking of pure French. 
It would be as absurd to address one of them in 
Creole as a gentleman of Jamaica in nigger-English. 
Creole is the language which grew up among the 
slaves themselves. Coming from all sorts of African 
and Madagascar tribes, they found it necessary to 
adopt some sort of language common to all, a kind 
of lingua Romana. Naturally enough, they picked 
up a rude imitation of their masters’ tongue, which, 
having grown up through some two hundred years, 
has made for itself certain simple laws of colloca- 
tion, rather than of syntax, and is, so far as it goes, 
a complete language, with an exceedingly limited 
vocabulary. It is not difficult, however, to express 
anything by periphrases. What is spoken by coolies 
and Indian house-servants is a mere corruption of 
the negro tongue, and not the pure Creole; for 
the Indians on landing begin to learn the simplest 
words to express their wants, and never forget or 
abandon their own language. Thus, besoin signify- 
ing need, and dowriz, rice in the Creole, of course 
besoin douriz means I want food. Or, beaucoup, 
meaning much or very, and misére, being Creole 
for poor, beaucoup misire obviously means I am 
very poor. But this is not Creole. The Chinese, 
again, who keep the village shops, use a worse 
jargon still, and one which very few Englishmen 
can comprehend. 

Just as the French, in emerging from Latin, first 
discarded all the cases except the two most used, 
the nominative and the accusative, and then got 
rid of the former altogether ; so the Creole negroes, 
ignoring the distinction between masculine and 
feminine, singular and plural, have adopted one 

invariable form for all their nouns. If the word is 
more frequently used in the plural than the singular, 
it remains a plural form; and if the definite article 
appears to their ears to be a necessary or graceful 
adjunct to a word, it is affixed inseparably. Thus, 
li-cien is chien. On the other hand, ene definite 
article, li, does duty for both numbers and genders. 
In pronunciation the finer shades are, of course, 
lost sight of. Thus, in the extract below, appears 
lin’ for la lune, the moon. Ch becomes ¢, as, see 
below, goisi for choisi, gaque for chaque, bouge for 
bouche. 





fellahin dheil’t fakhoury. Fakhoury correspond 


The pronouns are few. Je, 1, elle, tu, have, of 
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course, disappeared, and made place for mo, li, 
to or vous. Mien becomes pour mo (mo, perhaps, 
ought rather to be written moa). The verb has 
naturally undergone the most complete stripping. 
It is now as naked as Adam, consisting of nothing 
but the infinitive, or the second person plural of 
the imperative, the word of command, which is 
noticeable. Thus mettez is all that is left of mettre; 
faire has no branches; vini is a solitary trunk. To 
help out these poor paupers bereft of all, two or 
three auxiliaries have been invented. The two 
most in use are tt or ¢é, as it is written in these 
poems, all that remains of était, and fin (pronounced 
like our English worn fin) which is a remnant of 
the once-flourishing family of the verb jinir. The 
former is the aorist, the pluperfect, and sometimes, 
among the less reflecting, the imperfect. It may 
also do occasional, but irregular, work as a con- 
ditional. Besides these, talhewre (toute & [heure) 
is used for a future—talheure mo vini, I will come 
presently; and apris, which forms a legitimate im- 
perfect—quand mo apris faire ea, while I was doing 
that. 

As for the vocabulary itself, it consists of the 
strongest words that could be found. Thus, instead 
of regarder, we have guetter; for cueillir, ramasser; 
for avec, generally semb’ (ensemble); for non, na pas 
{il n’y a pas—na pas y en a, there are none). And 
some of the words are originally nautical terms: 
thus larguer, to let go a rope on board ship, is 
Creole tor letting go anything; and amarrer (to 
moor) is used for tying up anything. Those who 
have read Labourdonnaye’s account of Port Louis 
when he first became Governor, or the splenetic 
Voyage of Bernardin de St. Pierre, will readily 
understand how these words became Creolized. 
Many words, totally unintelligible at first, may 
easily be resolved into their derivations, if we 
remember how the language has been formed. 
Thus, what is zozo? This is a plural form, with the 
article inseparably affixed. It is les oiseaux, and is 
used for singular and plural. The bird, for instance, 
would be Ji zozo. Again, the very common word 
zot. Write this ’s’aut’ and we have les autres. 
Dimonde at first hardly suggests de monde—tout 
dimonde, everybody. Capav does not strongly re- 
mind one of capable; but it is that word, and 
does hard duty for all the tenses and moods of 
pouvoir, which somehow did not strike the imagi- 
nation of the blameless Ethiopian as a useful word. 
Lastly, chwmbo, catch hold, a fine, sturdy, unmis- 
takable verb, does not immediately suggest its 
derivation, tiens bon. 

Out of such scanty materials, with a vocabulary 
of not more than some five hundred words, the 
Negro has to express his thoughts to his fellows. 
These are not few, for his is an imaginative nature, 
and he ekes out the deficiency of his tongue by 
gestures, which help to make his narrative vivid 
and dramatic. -I well remember a negro, living at 
the “ other side” of the island, narrating to us, as 
we stopped for some water, how, in the old slave 
times (le temps margosse, the days of bitterness) the 
planters hunted and shot his father as a Maroon. 
The way in which he worked up his story, massing 
the details, pointing to the deer in the forest, to 
whom he compared his suffering sire, painting the 
bloodthirsty whites on the track, till the moment 
came when the runaway broke cover and fell— 
ping! ping!—beneath the guns of his murderers, 
was dramatic to the highest degree. Of course there 
was not a word of truth in his story. 

If I may be allowed the space, I should like to 
insert two short specimens of the poems. The first 
is a love-song, on an old motif—‘ If I were a bird, 
I would beat my wings when I saw you, coco 
(a term of endearment), because you are so fair’:— 

Si mo té va zozo, 
Mo té va batt’ lezaile, 


Quand mo voir vous, coco, 
A ferce qui vous belle. 
Si mo té va bouquet, 
Mo té va coisi place 
Dans milié vous corset 
Quand vous guett’ dans la glace. 
Ou bien pouss’ dans zardin, 
A cot’ ca p’tit tonnelle 
Qui gaque grandmatin 


Et si mo té di l’eau 
Qui con!’ lahaut la mousse, 
Mo té va pour tous beau 
Coisi vous p’tit la bouce ! 

The above is easy to read and graceful. Of 
course, it is quite beyond the flight of the Creole- 
speaking negro, who directly he is educated scorns 
to express his ideas any more in his mother- 
tongue. 

But the following is ofa lower genre. It is the 
old story of Death coming when he is called. It 
hardly wants any notes. Civé is cheveux; blizé is 
obligé; ouvraz is ouvrage; mié is mieux; so is son; 
posé is reposer; sisé is assis, all that is left of the 
verb; v'lé is voulez :— 

Ein pauv’ couper di bois tout courbé semb’ brancaze, 
Té transpir’ comment bef tant so paquet té lourd. 
La faut’ aussi, mo croir, té beaucoup so grand I'aze 
Car so civé té blanc, li té borgn’ et té sourd. 

A cause tout ga la, li té marg’ doucement, 

Et té blizé posé tout moment. 

Avila li tant souffri semb’ so pauvres zépaules 

Qui li zet’ son di bois et li dir’ ¢a paroles: 

Ah! non zamais, zamais, capav’ trouv’ ein voler 

Qui plis qui moi gagné malher ! 

Souvent n‘a pas douriz, zamais sisé tranquille, 
Tous les grands matins parti pour en ville, 
Tourné tout souit’ 4 gaque fois, 

Et touzours pour cassé di bois. 

Ca méme mo l’ouvraz! Et quand la lin’ lévée, 

Mo na pas fini mo corvée : 

Vaut mié cent fois la mort !—Avla li voir sourti 

Ein’ grand Ame tout blanc, qui dis li, sans menti, 

Avla, moi, qui to vlé? Mo té tendé to plainte! 

Na rien, dit bonhomme la. Mo té boir’ trop l’absinthe. 

Ca méme mo cauz’ cauzé, gagn’ ein pé complaisance. 

La haut mo lé dos met’ mo brance. 

The last touch is perfectly African in its naive 
simplicity. To put Death off, he affects to be 
a little drunk, and begs him to be so good as to 
help him up with his bundle. “€a méme,” by the 
way, means, that is the reason why. It may mean 
a great many other things, being as handy to the 
Creole as ja wohl to a German. 

To show how the Creole may be used in peri- 
phrasis, I submit with diffidence the following as 
a rendering—in prose, alas !—of Tennyson’s ‘As thro’ 
the land at eve we went.’ The exigencies of Mau- 
ritian habits and customs oblige me to represent 
the pair as walking along the road, and, instead 
of plucking the ripened ears, our dusky brother 
chews sugar-cane. It is nicer, if not so poetical. 
I hope that three years of absence from the kindly 
island have not affected to a sensible extent the 
purity of my diction :— 

“ Hier au soir, soleil coucé, nous ti aprés mareé 
doucement dans grand cimin. Quand nous fin 
coupé morceau canne sic’, mo ti grogné, mo semb’ 
mo femme, mo ti grogné, grogné—mo na pas conné 
pourquoi—apreés ca, nous té embrassé, nous té 
plouré. Eh! ben. Quand nous té arrivé A cét’ 
nous té fin enterré li p’tit dipis longtemps, & cét’ 
so p'tit tombeau—ah! oui! a cét’ so p’tit tombeau 
la bas, nous té embrassé, nous té plouré.” 

To conclude, here is a verse of a bond fide Volks- 
lied. Who wrote it, I have not been able to 
ascertain; but it is sung by children:— 

Mo passé la riviére Tanné : 
Mo guetté 14 une grandmaman: 
Mo causé li qui li faire 14 : 
Li causé mo li pé¢é poisson. 
Oi! oi! mes enfants, 
Faut travaillé pour avoir son pain. 


WALTER BESANT. 








ALDUS MANUTIUS THE ELDER. 

So little is known of the personal history of the 
elder Manutius that the existence of an interesting 
contribution to its literature, printed some time 
since at Venice, is a fact worth recording. In a 
volume, whose title (‘Aldo Manuzio. Lettres et 
Documents, 1495-1515. Armand Baschet collexit 
et adnotavit’) is a singular jumble of Italian, 
French, and Latin, Signor Baschet has collected 
and edited, with valuable notes, some eighteen or 
nineteen contemporary documents relating to the 
founder of the great family of typographers. In 
order to make his book more precious to biblio- 
maniacs, however, he printed but a very small 
number of copies, and jealously restricted them to 
private distribution, which fully accounts for the 
small circulation it has attained during the con- 
siderable time which has elapsed since its first 


tions of Aldus to the Seigneury of Venice for special 
privileges and protection for his new Greek 

and certain books for which it was used; rt 
the cursive or italic character afterwards known b 
his name; for books printed in it, and for other 
of his editions. They include also several letters of 
Aldus himself, of Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua and his wife Isabella d’Este (an illustrious 
patroness of letters), and other papers of biogra. 
phical or bibliographical value. One specially 
interesting letter is that of Isabella’s agent, Lorenzo 
di Pavia, describing a visit to Aldus, and the pur- 
chase for her of the 1501 Virgil on vellum, which 
as Signor Baschet points out, is beyond all ques- 
tion the identical copy bequeathed by Cracherode 
to the British Museum. In another document, 
Aldus describes, at some length, the misadventure 
alluded to in his preface to the Horace of 1509, 
which he met with on his return from one of his 
journeys in quest of manuscripts, when he was 
mistaken for a malefactor, arrested with his spoils, 
and detained in captivity, until after several days 
his repeated applications to Isabella and her hus- 
band procured his release. 

We have said enough to show that this volume 
possesses sufficient interest to ensure it a place by 
the side of Renouard on the shelves of any col- 
lector—who can get it. We regret, therefore, that 
its rarity must render it a desideratum in most 
libraries for some time to come. 








Literary Gosstp. 


In our next issue, that for January 7, 1871, 
we shall give, as a supplement to our reviews 
on the Continental Literature of 1870, an 
article on the Literature of the United States 
during the present year, by Mr. Moncure D, 
Conway. The number will also contain an 
‘essay on Sir Walter Scott’s writings, 1871 
being the centenary of his birth. 


Mr. Toomas LanpseEeEr, A.E., will shortly 
publish the ‘Life and Letters of William 
Bewick.’ The book will be accompanied by 
portraits by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLAcKETT promise 
‘Recollections of Society in France and Eng- 
land,’ by the Lady Clementina Davies; ‘ The 
Life and Adventures of Count Beugnot, Min- 
ister of State under Napoleon I.,’ edited from 
the French by the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe’ ; ‘Impressions of Greece,’ by the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B.; and 
‘Turkish Harems and Circassian Homes,’ by 
Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 


WE understand that the Rev. J. C. Young 
(Rector of Ilmington) has now ready for the 
press a sketch of the Life of Charles Mayne 
Young, the Tragedian, with scraps from his 
journal. The book contains a rich collection 
of anecdotes, with portraits and sketches. 


Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD will shortly bring 
out a new book called ‘ At Home in Paris, in 
Peace and in War.’ 


Tue Early English Text Society’s first set of 
books for 1871 will be issued next week, and 
will consist, in the original series, of —1. The 
unique alliterative fragment of the ‘History of 
the Holy Graal, or Joseph of Arimathea,’ in 
the Vernon Manuscripts, with three lives of 
Joseph by Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson, 
edited by Mr. Skeat; 2. King Alfred’s tran:- 
lation of ‘ Gregory’s Pastoral Care,’ the two 
earliest MSS. Hatton and Cotton edited, with 
a translation by Mr. Henry Sweet. For the 
extra, series will be issued—]. ‘ England in 
Henry the Eighth’s Time,’ by Thomas Starkey, 








Vous voir touzours plis belle. 


appearance. Among the documents are the peti- 





chaplain to the King, Part 2, text and preface 
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by Mr. J. M. Cowper. 2. Simon Fish’s ‘Sup- 
lication of the Beggars, a.p. 1528-9"; a ‘Sup- 
lication to Henry the Eighth, a.p. 1544’; 
the ‘Supplication of the Poore Commons, A.D. 
1546’ ; and the ‘ Decay of England only through 
the Multitude of Sheep, a.p. 1550,’ edited by 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. J. M. Cowper. 

Mr. E. W. Asusze has lately fac-similed the 
Duke of Devonshire’s unique copy of Wynkyn 
de Worde’s ‘ Kynge Apollyn of Thyre,’ 1510. 

Tue removal of the College of Glasgow 
from the old site in High Street has called at- 
tention to the Hunterian Museum: and a society 
has been founded called the Hunterian Club. 
The reprints will be in what is called fac-stmile, 
put really reproductions. The club will consist 
of 200 members, paying an annual subscription 
of 2/. 2s., and operations will be commenced 
as soon as 150*subscribers shall have entered. 
The first year’s issue will probably consist of 
the following works: ‘ The late Expedicion in 
Scotlande, &c., under the Conduit of the Erle 
of Hertforde, &c. London, 1544,—‘ Expe- 
dicion unto Scotlande of the most woorthy 
fortunate Prince Edward Duke of Somerset, 
Uncle to King Edward Sixth, &c. By W. 
Patten. London, 1548,’—‘A Dialogue betweene 
Experience and a Courtier, of the miserable 
estate of the world. First compiled in the 
Schottische tongue by syr Dauid Lyndsey, 
knight (a man of great learning and science), 
now newly corrected, and made perfit Englishe, 
&e. Anno 1566,-—‘ The Life and Acts of Sir 
William Wallace. Edinburgh, 1620.’ The 
choice of the two last books, when Jaseny’s 
Paris edition of Lyndsey, in 1558, and the 
early rare editions of Wallace are unprocurable 
by modern buyers, inust have been determined 
by the poverty of the library, whence the 
club draws its supplies. The club does not 
affect to edit its books, but only to prefix 
occasionally short bibliographical notices to 
them. The model the club sets before it is 
the Spenser Society at Manchester ; and if 
it reaches this standard, without doubt it will 
satisfy its subscribers. 

Mr. Harper, the learned author of ‘ Peace 
through the Truth,’ is not going to leave Dr. 
Pusey in peace. He will, we believe, soon issue 
another contribution to polemical theology. 

Tue Chaucer Society’s first issue will be 
ready by the second week in January ; the 
third part of the Six-Text edition of the Can- 
terbury Tales, comprising the Tales of the 
Man of Law, Shipman, Prioress, and Chaucer 
(Sir Thopas). As the order of the tales in the 
several MSS. differs from that of the Six-Text, 
after the Man of Law, only that tale will be 
issued separately this year. 

A NEw daily paper is talked of for Birming- 
ham, to be called the Birmingham Morning 
News, and to be edited by Mr. George Dawson. 
The first number will appear next Monday. 

At the sale of the Wheler collection of 
manuscripts by the Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son, a cartulary of Harlowe, in Essex, not 
referred to by Dugdale or Tanner, occurred, 
which produced 100/. It consisted of eighty- 
three leaves, written upon vellum of the fifth 
century. 

THE second report of the Library Com- 
mittee upon the unindexed and unarranged 
archives of the Corporation of the City of 
London will be presented to the Common 
Council at the beginning of the new year. 


New works of fiction, by the Author of 
‘John Halifax,’ Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. 
George Macdonald, Mr. J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 
&e., will be issued during the season by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

A new German paper will be published, at 
Berlin, on the lst of January, entitled ‘ Ger- 
mania,’ edited by F. von Kehler, Edmond 
Eirund, and Johann Strobel. 


Dr. N. Hocker, the author of a ‘ History 
of the War of 1866,’ which has reached its 
sixth edition, is now writing a ‘ History of the 
Franco-German War of 1870,’ which will be 
completed at the end of the present war, and 
will be published by A. Bideker, of Cologne. 


Dr. STEINTHAL has’ brought out a new edi- 
tion of Hufeland’s ‘ Makrobiotik ; or the Art 
of Prolonging the Life of Man’; this work was 
originally published in 1796. 


AmoneG recent German works we note the 
first volume of a ‘ History of the Sources and 
of the Literature of Canon Law in the West,’ 
by Prof. F. Maassen, published at Gratz; the 
‘History of the Municipal Constitution in 
Germany,’ by Prof. J. L. Maurer; ‘Die 
Aeltesten Weisthiimer der Stadt Erfurt,’ pub- 
lished from the original MSS., with a plan of 
the city of Erfurt in the fourteenth century, 
and with notes and commentaries, by Dr. A. 
Kirchhoff. 

TuE fifth volume of the ‘Miscellanea di 
Storia Italiana,’ edited under the direction of 
the Royal Commission for National History, 
contains ‘Liber Marchiane Ruine,’ an _ his- 
torical poem of the 14th century, edited by 
Cesare Canti,—‘ The Ancient Martyrology of 
Ventimiglia,’ illustrated by G. B. Spotorno, 
with notes by Girolamo Rossi,—‘ Memoirs of 
War, Pestilence, and Famine in Piedmont, 
1629, 1630, 1631,’ by Gerbaldo Giovanni 
Giovenale,—‘ Breves Chronice Bergomenses,’ 
edited by Giovanni Finazzi,—‘ De Origine, 
Antiquitate et Nobilitate domus Santacruciz,’ 
edited by G. B. Adriani,—‘ Monsignor Pros- 
pero Santacroce as Nuncio to the King of the 
Romans, 1548,’ by the same editor,—‘ Note on 
Liber Marchiane Ruine,’ by Cesare Canti. 


Signor Carito Troya, the historian, has 
written a volume of interesting studies on the 
‘Annali d’ Italia del Muratori.’ It is published 
at Naples. 

THE Rivista Europea announces, amongst 
the latest Italian publications, the first number 
of a new monthly periodical, ‘Il Filocritico,’ 
issued by the Philocritical Society of Florence ; 
the first volume of the collection of ‘Canti e 
Racconti del Popolo Italiano’ (Loescher, Flo- 
rence), edited by Prof. Domenico Comparetti 
and Signor Alessandro d’ Ancona, which com- 
prises the interesting popular songs of the 
Monferrato, collected by Dr. Giuseppe Ferrario, 
published in a handy form, with good notes ; 
also the second volume of a new translation of 
‘ Thucydides,’ with philological notes and a bio- 
graphical account of the author, by Prof. Niccold 
Camarda, President of the Liceo of Palermo, 
and brother of the eminent Albanologist, De- 
metrio Camarda. 

Tue forty-fourth fasciculus of the St. Peters- 
burg Sanskrit Dictionary has just come out. 
It begins with the word Varshaghna, and ends 
with Vdgra. The sixth volume of this great 





work is thus approaching completion. 


Amone works published at Batavia, in Java, 
we haveto report a ‘Catalogue of the Numismatic 
Collection of the Museum of the Batavian 
Society of Science,’ and a ‘Catalogue of the 
Ethnological Division,’ by Levysohn Norman. 


Amone the Japanese gentlemen, official and 
unofficial, now on their way to the West, for 
the purposes of study, is one who goes to 
Holland, to study medicine. Holland having 
had the monopoly of intercourse with Japan, 
the Netherlands language is still the foreign 
language most used and understood, but Eng- 
lish is beginning to compete with it. Indeed, 
most of the party proceed first to New 
England. 

A NEW sect is to be recorded in the East, 
that of Oriental Catholics. A considerable 
body of the Armenians, from political motives, 
left the Gregorian Communion, and put them- 
selves under the Pope. His legate, thinking 
his dominion safe, has pressed his rule too 
severely, and the consequence is, a large por- 
tion of the Catholic Armenians have separated, 
and demanded from the Porte a distinct juris- 
diction, and a distribution of the communal 
property. One effect will be, still closer 
political and social relations with the Grego- 
rian and Protestant Armenians. 

THE National Library of Peru, in Lima, has 
received from Valparaiso thirty-nine cases con- 
taining all the interesting documents from the 
archives, formed by the Spaniards in the city 
of Cuzco, during the colonial régime. We 
presume they had been removed by the 
Spanish viceroys. 








SCIENCE 
—~S 
An Introduction to the Osteology of the Mam- 
malia. By W. H. Flower. (Macmillan & 

Co.) 

From the lettering on the cover of this work, 
it appears to be the first of a series of students’ 
manuals, projected by the publishers. Such a 
series, if carried out through the whole animal 
kingdom in the same detail, and by men of 
ability equal to that of Mr. Flower, will meet 
a want, and be creditable to English scientific 
literature. 

Mr. Flower comes to his task as a pure 
anatomist, educated in the minute detail and 
accurate description of anthropotomy. He has 
purposely avoided, he tells us in his preface, 
introducing any theoretical views into his 
treatment of the subject ; and hence his pages 
read like so many paragraphs from the osteo- 
logical part of a work on descriptive human 
anatomy—having for their subject the bones 
of our class-mates suckling their young, in 
place of those of man alone. Mr. Flower is 
also careful to avoid, as far as possible, the 
lengthy nomenclature of the comparative osteo- 
logy which held so prominent a position in 
this country till within the last ten years. In 
this way he has produced a concise, lucid 
and categorical account of the bones of the 
mammalia: his reputation as an observer and 
investigator, and the opportunities which":he 
possesses as conservator of the unrivalled 
collection of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
ensure the trustworthiness of his work. The 
book is an admirable one for the student who 
wishes to attain a critical knowledge of the 
skeleton of this particular class, and will take 





it with him into the osteological gallery of 
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the museum, where Mr. Flower has displayed, 
in the most convenient way, series of identical 
bones from various animals, placed side by side 
for comparison. The chapter on the skull of the 
dog would form an excellent lesson, if studied 
with free access to specimens, for any young 
naturalist ; and indeed would be found valu- 
able by every medical student commencing “his 
bones.” We do not, however, regard this as a 
book suited for general students of comparative 
anatomy. It is essentially a museum-guide ; 
it deals with but a very small section of osteo- 
logy, and that certainly not the most interesting 
nor important. The student who may have 
mastered the contents of Mr. Flower’s book, 
will have taken in a series of facts, but will 
have nothing on which to string them, so far 
as Mr. Flower is concerned; and will have 
gained none of the intellectual benefits which 
the study of the facts of comparative anatomy, 
when considered in relation to theory, whether 
of types or descent, is calculated to impart. 
We have in this treatise but one part of the 
science of osteology—the facts without the 
theory, the living science (to borrow a com- 
parison from Prof. Tyndall) deprived of its 
spirit, and become a corpse. This is no blame 
to the author, who has not aimed at anything 
else, as indeed it was impossible he should in 
treating a group such as the Mammalia apart 
from the other Vertebrate animals; but we 
trust that those who direct the reading of stu- 
dents in the universities and elsewhere will not 
be led by the advent of such a volume as this 
to encourage the acquirement of its details as 
part of an educational course ; this would be 
equivalent to the introduction, under the guise 
of comparative anatomy, of a study having all 
the objectionable character of anthropotomy— 
a long list of facts to be gorged by the mind 
and re-produced as taken in, when required— 
and having none of the educational influence 
on the reflective powers which is to be found 
in the speculations of theoretical anatomy. 
Mr. Flower’s concluding chapter, on the rela- 
tions of the fore and hind limb, has more 
interest in it than the whole of the rest of the 
book : for this reason, that there is a theory 
advanced in it and supported by the use of 
facts. Here, as in speaking of the wrist, the 
author finds it necessary to exceed the narrow 
limits he has imposed upon himself, and to 
take illustrations from other classes of the 
Vertebrates besides the Mammals. 

As a descriptive treatise of Mammalian osteo- 
logy, Mr. Flower’s book cannot fail to be of 
service. It is abundantly and excellently 
illustrated, and is of a convenient size to carry 
to the museum. 








The Marvels of the. Heavens. By Camille Flamma- 
rion. From the French, by Mrs. Norman Lock- 
yer. With Forty-eight Illustrations. (Bentley.) 

WE do not remember ever to have seen a popular 

account of the celestial system comparable with the 

present treatise, for lucidity of arrangement and 
lightness of style. For young people in want of an 
attractive and easily-understood description of the 
heavenly bodies, and of the forces which are known 
to control them, no better volume can be conceived. 

And it is not to the young only that we commend 

a publication, that is no less sound in its science 

than diverting in its illustrations. Speaking of the 

consequences, awful to contemplate, that would 
ensue from a sudden cessation of the earth’s motion, 

M. Flammarion remarks, “ All objects which are 

not planted and fixed in thé ground, all which only 

adhere to the surface by the law of gravity, would 





be immediately, and altogether, projected into 
space with a tremendous velocity,—with the velo- 
city, in fact, of the earth in its orbit. Peaceful 
pedestrians, labourers,’and quiet people, domestic 
and wild animals, the birds of the air, our carriages 
and machinery, all would be sent forth at a single 
bound in the direction of the movement of the 
earth. As to the ocean, which covers two-thirds of 
the globe, its liquid mass, rushing over the shores, 
would submerge in the twinkling of an eye the 
islands and continents in its impetuous course, 
crowning the edifice of death. .... Another very 
curious fact, which would follow the annihilation of 
the velocity of the earth, is this: the centripetal 
force which attracts the planets towards the sun 
being no longer counterbalanced by the centrifugal 
force, the earth would fall in a straight line into 
the sun.” Yet further, ‘The quantity of heat en- 
gendered by the arrest of the terrestrial globe due 
to a colossal shock, would not only suffice to melt 
the whole earth, but also to convert the greater 
part of it into a state of vapour. This consequence 
crowns and absorbs all the rest. The earth would 
no longer be a planet, its volume and density would 
be changed entirely, and what we have just pointed 
out as to the inordinate movement of the bodies on 
its surface, the overflowing of seas, and its fall into 
the sun, would no longer be applicable.” Mrs. 
Norman Lockyer has performed her task capitally 

Unlike most translations, this English version of a 
French treatise is fluent and uniformly graceful. 


First Principles of Chemical Philosophy. 

Josiah P. Cooke, jun. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts book is intended to be put into the hands of 
the advanced students in American Colleges who 
are just passing from the reading of classics to the 
study of physical science; and purports to be 
an introduction into the less elementary parts of 
chemical philosophy. The intention of the author 
is very good, better perhaps than his execution, 
although neither our approval nor disapproval of 
the latter is unqualified. In a future edition, no 
doubt, defects will be supplied and errors corrected. 
The first part of the book treats of chemical physics. 
This branch of the subject is so large and impor- 
tant, and the space allotted to it necessarily so 
inadequate, that it is handled in a manner.rather 
bald and insufficient. Some of the chapters, how- 
ever, are very good, especially those on atomicity. 
The system of representing the symbols of solids in 
“full-faced,” and of gases in “skeleton” type is 
one which is bad; for besides being useless, it has 
the grave disadvantage of rendering the perusal of 
the book unnecessarily fatiguing to the eyes. We 
cannot imagine what has led Prof. Cooke to discuss 
Combustion in the first part : the discussion must, 
manifestly, be thrown away on any reader who has 
not studied the properties and nature of oxygen, 
which are first expounded much further on in the 
book. Indeed the arrangement seems to be a 
serious fault in the work, shown particularly in the 
classification of the elements as perissads and 
artiads, by which unlike substances are grouped 
together, and allied ones kept apart. The omission 
of diagrams, too, is a disadvantage rather than, as the 
author seems to think, an advantage, as it entails 
on readers the trouble and, it may be, the expense 
of having at hand a number of volumes simply for 
the sake of their illustrations. This omission is 
intimately connected with the weakness in metal- 
lurgical descriptions that characterizes the book,— 
it being quite impossible to convey a clear idea 
even of a furnace by words alone. The author has 
fallen into one or two mistakes which might with 
a little care have been avoided. Thus the crystal- 
lographical form of graphite belongs to the oblique, 
not to the hexagonal system; and all English alum 
is not prepared from shales found in the lower coal 
measures : the alum shales near Whitby belonging 
to the lias, The spelling, too, of the adjective 
derived from Nickel is wholly unjustifiable, as it 
quite disguises the meaning of the opprobrious 
terms applied to ores of this metal by the disap- 
pointed old German miners. Prof. Cooke has really 
done good service by appending to each chapter 
collections of well-chosen questions, to which, in 
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A ; C) 
tions will, even if the book possesses no ethos tan 


qualities, render it acceptable to students of the 
science. 


most cases, the answers are added. Thes 


A Class-book of Inorganic Chemistry. By p 
Morris, B.A., Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool 
College. (Philip & Son.) 

Tuis little Class-book will probably be found usefyl 
by many beginners in chemistry, who have also 
the advantage of oral instruction : to the self-taught 
student it will give but little help. The limits 
which Mr. Morris has imposed upon himself are 
too narrow for a really comprehensive introductory 
test-book. A necessary minimum of chemical philo- 
sophy and instruction in analysis cannot, clearly, 
be compressed into 150 pages of comfortably large 
type. Notwithstanding the fact that the ordinary 
student of chemistry appears generally incapable 
of grasping the simplest arithmetical conception, 
we think that Mr. Morris has erred in over-esti- 
mating the difficulty of feats such as the calculation 
of per-centage compositions, and chemical formule, 
and the correction of gaseous volumes for changes 
of temperature and pressure. By too much expla- 
nation, a disadvantageous air of mystery has been 
introduced. On some points, too, a little more 
information might well have been vouchsafed, 
Crystallography proper is scantily treated by means 
of seven lines of type and two diagrams. Beginners 
in analysis will thank Mr. Morris for his clear list 
of characteristic reactions (sometimes not numerous 
enough) appended to the account of each substance 
commonly met in testing; although, in some in- 
stances, ¢.g. Marsh’s test, a little more fullness of 
detail is desirable. Mr. Morris gives in his direc- 
tions for analyzing compounds some extremely 
good advice, which, no doubt, experience has shown 
him, in common with most teachers, that laboratory 
students are very slow to follow, especially that 
concerning economy in the use of materials. We 
can recommend this little treatise as one recalling 
to students, in a short and useful way, the heads 
of what they have heard from their lecturers or 
laboratory superintendents. 








BOTANY AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


TuE retirement of Mr. J. J. Bennett from the 
keepership of the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum, and the proposed transfer of the 
Natural History Collections to South Kensington, 
afford an opportunity to the trustees for consider- 
ing in what manner the Botanical Collections may 
be improved and rendered available for study. 

The vast herbarium at Kew offers so much 
greater facilities to the student, that it might at 
first be thought undesirable to maintain two sepa- 
rate collections, each with its own staff of officers, 
&c. Kew also contains a splendid museum of 
economic botany, an excellent working-library, to 
say nothing of its unrivalled collection of living 
plants. 

At the British Museum, in addition to a general 
herbarium inferior in extent and arrangement to 
that of Kew, are collections of very great anti- 
quarian or historical interest : in fact, we imagine 
few, save Mr. Bennett himself, have much idea of 
the extent and nature of these collections. There 
is also a small collection of woods and of specimens 
illustrative of structural botany, but so arranged 
as to convey but little information to the student, 
though useful enough to the professed botanist. 

The collection of fossil plants is large, and is 
being turned to excellent account by Mr.-Carru- 
thers. The question now arises, whether it would 
not be better to cease to maintain a general her- 
barium at the Museum—but to retain the archzo- 
logical collections in proximity to the library, to 
keep such specimens as may tend to illustrate 
fossil plants, and to establish a well-arranged type- 
collection for the express use of beginners. To this 
end, dissections, preparations, and diagrams might 
be provided, as well as a good collection of Euro- 
pean and British plants. é 

The present collections might be merged with 
those at Kew, at least such among them as are not 
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the duplicates of those already existing in that 
establishment. 

It is much to be regretted that among the 
trustees there are so very few who have any in- 
terest in, or appreciation of, Natural Science. 

Thave been induced to make the above remarks 

urely as matters for consideration, and in the hope 
that if two national collections are to be main- 
tained each may have its own raison Cétre. 

A HERBALIST. 








SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—Dec. 22.—General Sir Edward Sabine, 
K.C.B., President, in the chair.—The following 
papers were read: ‘ Actinometrical Observations 
made at Dehra Doon and Mussoorie, in India, 
October and November, 1869,’ by Lieut. Hennessey, 
—‘On the Constitution of the Solid Crust of the 
Earth, by Archdeacon Pratt,—and ‘On the Exten- 
sion of the Coalfields of England beneath the Newer 
Formations, and the successive Physical Changes 
whereby they have been reduced to their present 
Dimensions, by Mr. E. Hull. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mox. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Burning and Unburning’ (Juvenile 

Lectures),’ Prof. Odling. 
— Asiatic, 3. — 
— Entomological, 7. 

Tvrs. Anthropological, 8.—‘ Manx of the Isle of Man,’ Dr. King; 
‘Anthropology of Lancashire,’ Dr. Beddoe ; * Forms of Ancient 
Interment in Antrim,’ Dr. S. Holden. 

Zoological, 9.—* Peceting places of Steatornis caripensis,’ Hon. 
A. Gordon; ‘Thirty-four New Species of Shells from Aus- 
tralia,’ Mr. G. F. Angas. 

Tucrs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Burning and Unburning’ (Juvenile 
Lectures), Prof. Odling. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—* Painting,’ Mr. C. W. Cope. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.— Burning and Unburning’ (Juvenile 

Lectures), Prof. Odling. 








Science Gossip. 


WE are sorry to find that the prospects of 
amalgamation between the Ethnological and An- 
thropological Societies, which appeared bright, are 
now very faint. The proposal of the Ethnological 
Council to renew negotiations has been met by 
a resolution of the Anthropological Council which 
dispels all hope of cordial action, and consequently 
the special meeting of the Fellows of the Ethno- 
“a Society on the 9th is likely to lead to no 
result. 


Dr. W. Russet has been elected to the Chair 
of Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, ren- 
dered vacant by the death of Dr. Matthiessen. 


_A New monthly review of medical practice and 
literature will be commenced at the beginning of 
the year, under the title of The Doctor. 


THE different learned societies of Edinburgh 
have now completed their arrangements for the 
ensuing session. The Royal Society has elected 
Prof. Christison President, and Profs. Balfour, 
Turner and Tait Secretaries. The Vice-Presidents 
are Lord Neaves, Prof. Kelland, Principal Sir 
A. Grant, and Drs. Milne-Home and Skene. The 
Royal Physical Society has completed its centenary, 
and elected Dr. Robert Brown President for the 
next Triennial Term, in room of Prof. Duns; the 
other office-bearers being re-elected. The Botanical 
Society has elected Mr. A. Buchan President, 
Drs. Cleghorn, Brown, M‘Bain and Dickson Vice- 
Presidents, and Profs. Balfour and Maclagan Secre- 
taries. The Geological Society has, as usual, Mr. 
Geikie for President, Messrs. Haswell and Alleyne- 
Nicholson for Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Panton 
for Secretary; while the Naturalists’ Field Club 
have concluded by electing Mr. R. Scot-Skirving 
President, Prof. Liston Vice-President, and Mr. 
Taylor Secretary and Treasurer. 

Wuar will not caste and prejudice meddle with? 
There is no enterprise and no undertaking in India 
safe from such influence. Waterworks on a large 
scale have been erected at Calcutta to supply whole- 
some instead of putrid water; but the Hindoo reli- 
gious authorities are not sure that the water can be 
used without loss of caste, and an orthodox com- 
mission is now engaged in the investigation. The 
authorities, however, run this great danger, that the 
people may decide and drink good water at the 
peril of their souls. On the same head it may be 
recorded that an objection to official vaccination 





has arisen among the natives in the North-Western 
Provinces, as they have satisfied themselves that it 
is an attempt on the part of the Government to 
discover a child, who is to be born with milk in his 
veins instead of blood, and to have the destiny of 
driving the English out of India, and conquering 
the world. So much for forms of faith! Here, such 
a being would be deemed a milk-sop. 

In Salvador, in Central America, two societies 
have been constituted, one for medical science and 
progress, and one for political science. 

Pror. Frrpinanpo A.Lronso Spacna_ has 
obtained the silver medal of the Agricultural 
Congress of Girgenti for his monograph, ‘ Dei Prati 
artificiali’ (Palermo, Pedone Lauriel). 








FINE ARTS 


— 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burlington House.—The EXHI- 
BITION of the WORKS of the OLD MASTERS, associated wit! 
Works of Deceased Masters of the British School, will OPEN on 
MONDAY, the 2nd of January, 1871.—Admission, from 9 a.m. till 
Dusk, One Shilling ; Catalogue. Sixpence: Season Tickets, not trans- 
ferable, Five Shillings. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
NINTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES an 
STUDIES by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall Eust. 
Ten till Five. Admission, One Shilling. Gas on dark days. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, at the 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, daily, from 9 till 6.—Admission, 1s.: Cata- 
logue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’” a of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six. Gas at dusk.—Admission, 1s. 








ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


A Few books come for notice late in the season. 
The most important of these is The Story of Sir 
Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), written and illustrated 
by E. Carr. The writer of this book borrows lite- 
rary materials from Lysons; the text is beautifully 
printed, arid the prose portion fairly executed; while 
the metrical portion is not without grace and spirit 
of a sort. The illustrations are of two kinds: capital 
borders, borrowed from Early English MSS. and 
very nicely drawn; likewise designs in outline, 
compositions of figures to suit the subject : of these 
we cannot say much, although here and there is 
a gleam of grace and freedom in art. At the same 
time, it is due to the producer —we cannot call him 
poet and artist—to state that his work is of far 
higher quality than children’s books generally are; 
its subject alone induces us to rank it here. 

Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons send us three nicely- 
prepared little volumes, styled Pictwres and Stories 
of Natural History, consisting of woodcuts, plain 
and coloured, and a well-printed text; the latter 
contains many of our ancient friends, marvels of 
generations that have successively grown old. We 
recognize, with faith and joy, that venerable tale of 
‘The Elephant and the Tailor, a legend which 
must have had some effect on our morals and con- 
duct. Here, likewise, is that veritable novel about 
the old apple-woman who fed the elephant, who, 
all honour to his grateful heart, was tender to her 
child. We have reasons for disbelieving some of 
the stories about ‘The Stag,’ but, then, what can 
we do? 

Cosmoramic Pictures, with Pretty Tales; 
From one Side to the Other, unexpected Picture 
Effects, both by Mrs. F. Cousens; Aladdin, and the 
Wonderful Lamp, Robinson Crusoe, and Grand- 
papa’s Scenes and Rhymes (Dean & Sons), depend 
on a mode of attracting youthful eyes and minds 
which, to some, may be sources of exquisite 
delight. These are, so to say, double pictures, 
composed of human figures cut out and placed in 
advance of the backgrounds of the respective de- 
signs: these being pasted one above the other, a 
string enables us to pull both upright and adjust 
one before the other; the result is not, to our 
minds, very gratifying, but for Messrs. Dean & 
Sons’ sakes we submitted their works to a young 
pa whose knowledge of picture-books is pro- 

ably unrivalled, his taste unimpeachable. We 
forbear to state the result of even a brief experi- 





ment by this accomplished person; we dare not 
say more than that he “made short work” of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and tore ‘ Cosmoramic Pictures’ 
from the zenith to the nadir deep. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


TuE private view of the second collection of 
pictures by old masters and deceased British 
artists, made by the Royal Academy, in Burlington 
Gardens, takes place to-day, Saturday; the gal- 
leries will be opened to the public on Monday next. 
Visitors will find a magnificent gathering. The 
Queen, the Duke of Aberdeen, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Lord Overstone, Earl Dudley, the 
Countess of Warwick, Lady Ashburton, Lady East- 
lake, Sir W. Miles, Mr. H. Vaughan, Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, Archdeacon Harrison, Mr. T. 
Baring, Mr. G. Field, of Ashurst, Kent, Mr. J. 
Samuel, and others, have contributed four hundred 
pictures; the mass of which at least is interesting, 
notwithstanding that there are very many poor 
and questionable works; still a considerable por- 
tion is of the highest rank and artistic value. We 
name, regardless of their numbers in the Catalogue, 
some of the more important works. The whole of 
Earl Dudley’s gallery is exhibited. 

Vandyck will be found to be very strongly 
represented by loans from the Queen and from 
others, comprising works in all the artist’s phases of 
painting; his Genoese manner noteworthily appears 
by means of the famous picture of ‘The Balbi 
Family,’ belonging to Lady Cowper; there is like- 
wise a portrait of Madame de St.-Croix, recalling 
the portrait of her from Windsor, which was in- 
cluded in the last Exhibition. — Murillo is very 
richly represented; ¢.g. by the series of six pictures 
illustrating the parable of the Prodigal Son, be- 
longing to Earl Dudley, the last of which was 
presented to the present owner by the Pope. His 
lordship sent 1,0001. to one of the Pontiff’s favourite 
charities, in acknowledgment of the gift. There is 
also a fine ‘ Holy Family’ by this artist, and some 
portraits.—By Raphael are Earl Dudley’s ‘ Three 
Graces,’ and another of great importance, and the 
Duke of Abercorn’s ‘Portrait of Lorenzo Pucci, 
attributed to this artist, mentioned by Vasari, and 
described by Passavant.—By C. Crivelli is ‘A 
Virgin and Child.’—By P. Veronese are two (for 
him) small pictures, including a ‘ Holy Family. — 
By Fra Angelico is ‘ Paradise,’ belonging to Earl 
Dudley.—Rubens’s ‘Tiger Hunt, from the Ash- 
burton Collection at Bath House, will command 
many eyes.—By Titian is the head of a woman. 
— Holbein’s great portrait of the Earl Marshal, 
from Windsor; two interesting Carlo Dolcis, and 
a three-quarter head of a lady, by Reynolds, be- 
long to Baron Meyer de Rothschild. Sir W. 
Miles has lent the companion landscape to that 
one of the Altieri Claude which was exhibited 
here on the last occasion. There are some good 
examples of this painter lent by the Marquis of 
Westminster. Very fine Canalettis have been 
borrowed from Mr. Wynn Ellis. 

Mr. T. Baring lends his wonderful ‘ Alchemist,’ 
by John Van Eyck; an excellent Mabuse is 
in the rooms. By G. Bellini, is a fine ‘Holy 
Family,’ which has been appropriately hung, 
having on each side of it a picture by C. Da 
Conegliano, respectively representing SS. Mark 
and Sebastian. By Sebastiano del Piombo is a 
noble half-length portrait of a gentleman, belong- 
ing to Lord Lansdowne; by Tintoretto is ‘ Esther 
and Ahasuerus,’ from Hampton Court. From Earl 
Dudley, a large altar-piece represents Perino del 
Vaga; by S. Rosa are two large pictures from the 
Grosvenor Gallery; from the same collection are 
two superb heads by Rembrandt, one representing 
an old lady with a fan; and a fine portrait of a 
burgomaster from the collection at Bath House; 
thus this artist is superbly represented. There is a 
fine head of Christ by B. Luini. There are likewise 
works attributed to Parmigiano, Paris Bordone, 
Ribera, and a whole-length picture by Zurbaran. 
Lord Bute lends his joint picture by Rubens and 
Snyders, a woman with fruit and vegetables; also 
the portraits of Lord Bute, the minister, and his 
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secretary : close by the latter hangs the sketch for 
the same, thus brought near it again after a long 
rting. 

The Dutch painters are richly displayed by means 
of two court-yard scenes, by De Hooghe, and a 
large picture belonging to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
a fine landscape, on copper, by Velvet Breughel ; 
there are also works by Teniers, Ostade, Jan 
Steen, Ruysdael, A. Vandervelde and Hobbema. 
Of the French school Poussin and Greuze appear, 
the latter in five studies of heads, belonging to Earl 
Dudley, and another, the property of Mr. Reginald 
Cholmondeley. Of the English school are some fine 
Sir Joshuas, including two pictures of ancestors of 
Archdeacon Harrison : these are early works, and 
therefore will reward students of the progress of 
the painter; by him also is the Holland Family 
picture, representing C. J. Fox at fourteen years 
of age, and his fair relatives, one of whom had so 
romantic a history; likewise Reynolds’s portraits 
s€ Col. Tarleton, Sterne, one of the Dr. John- 
sons, and the well-known Baretti; Miiller’s noble 
‘Bazaar Scene,’ Constable's “Hay Wain’ (both 
belonging to Mr. H. Vaughan), and others by the 
latter artist are here; including some family 
pictures, one of which represents the cenotaph 
erected to Sir J. Reynolds. By Old Crome are two 
excellent examples; ‘Lear and Cordelia’ is by 
Gilbert Stuart Newton, and belongs to Lord 
Lansdowne ; by Maclise is ‘Salvator Rosa selling 
his Pictures to a Dealer,’ one of his best works ; 
there are two striking landscapes by Callcott ; Mr. 
T. Baring has lent Mulready’s ‘Train up a Child in 
the Way he should go, and ‘The Whistonian Con- 
troversy’; by Geddes is a life-sized head of Scott ; 
by Stothard are sixteen illustrations, in oil, of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ ; Dyce’s ‘Joash shooting the 
Arrow of Deliverance,’ and ‘Jacob and Rachel, 
that with the whole-length figures, are on view ; 
also four small and characteristic Morlands, belong- 
ing to the Rev. John Abbiss ; a-small Wilson will 
reward study; there are several delicious Gains- 
boroughs,—a feast for all ; an unusually important 
Romney, belonging to Lady Warwick. Turner is 
sure to carry all before him with two superb land- 
scapes, one being among the best of his classical 
works. 





GREEK AND ROMAN COINS AND MEDALS. 

Some rare Greek Coins and Medals, collected by 
an American gentleman during his travels in the 
Levant, were sold during the past week by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. The following are 
selected from the more important specimens :— 
A Tetradrachm of Antigonus, King of Asia, with 
head of Neptune, 8/. 8s—another of Philip V., 
91. 10s.—another of Perseus, with the King’s head, 
9l.—Colophon Ioniz, with head of Apollo Clarius, 
an unpublished Tetradrachm, 35/.—Nagidus Cili- 
cite, with Venus seated to the left, 18]. 5s—Nico- 
cles, King of Cyprus, 18/—Cleopatra and Antio- 
chus VIII., an unpublished Tetradrachm, 151.— 
another with AS. (Ascalon),14/.14s.— Postumus, with 
cuirassed, bearded bust to right, in gold, 26/.— Aure- 
lian, with female seated, in gold, 7/. 15s.—Justinian 
and Justin I., in gold, 7/—Irene, the Regent, and 
Constantine VI., in gold, 11/.—Catana, a Tetra- 
drachm, with head of Apollo, 10/.—Antiochus I., 
with head of Jupiter, 7/. 2s. 6d.—Antiochus IL, 
with Hercules seated, 8/. 2s. 6¢.—a Didrachm of 
Sidon, with bust of the Phcenician city, personified 
as a beautiful female veiled, and turreted, with the 
eagle on the reverse, 23/.—a Drachm of the same, 
23l.—a Tetradrachm of the same, with the date, 
of similar type, 50/. French and German collectors 
were present at this sale. 











Fine-Art Gossip. 
Tue Burlington Fine-Arts Club has found new, 
more convenient, and larger quarters than those 
it has hitherto occupied in Piccadilly, in Savile 
Row. Of these premises it will take possession on 
Sunday next, to-morrow. 
Tue Royal Academicians met last night (Friday) 
to elect a new Member from among the Associates. 





Ir is understood that such a gathering of 
pictures as that which opens on Monday will not 
be repeated next year by the Royal Academy, nor 
indeed until a certain period has elapsed; the 
Academy does not desire to exhaust the sources 
of the loans which have been so generously made. 


Cou. Stuart Wort ey, whose Art-photographs 
have been praised on all hands, has been moved 
by the terrible distress in France to open, at the 
rooms of the Architectural Union Company, 9, 
Conduit Street, Regent Street, an exhibition of 
all his productions, copies of which are thus on 
sale, in order that the profits may be devoted to 
relieve the victims of the invasion of our neigh- 
bours’ country. The exhibition will continue for 
a limited time: Col. Stuart Wortley offers every 
facility to those who, not being able to visit the 
gallery, may wish to aid his purpose by volunteer- 
ing to select examples if he is informed what classes 
of photographs are desired, such as sea and sky 
pictures, heads and the like. 


GERMAN papers announce the death, on the 9th 
inst., of Herr Ainmiiller, of Munich, who was a 
designer for porcelain, and was largely employed 
as a glass-painter. Herr Ainmiiller executed many 
important pictures in glass on the Continent 
and in England. Among these are those large 
vitreous transparencies in Glasgow Cathedral and 
elsewhere in Great Britain, which have pro- 
voked the condemnation of artists and architects 
who, recognizing the decorative principles by 
which the art of the glass-stainer should be 
ruled, and finding that these works are trans- 
parent pictures, displayed by transmitted instead 
of reflected light, find in them violations of the 
logic of design. Besides the Glasgow transparen- 
cies, Herr Ainmuller produced similar examples 
for the University Church, Cambridge, one of 
the minor windows in St. Paul’s, London, and 
others for the Duke of Northumberland. On 
the Continent his productions are numerous and 
large, and to be found in the Cathedral at Cologne, 
the Israel Church at St. Petersburg, representing 
the Salvator Mundi, at Hamburg, after a picture 
by Overbeck, the English Church at Stuttgard, in 
the choir of Augsburg Cathedral, after Herr Schran- 
dolph, and in the Cathedral at Basle, after Herr 
Fortner.—The death, at Munich, of the venerable 
architect, August von Boit, is likewise stated. 


WE have received more than one communi- 
cation from artists of good repute who com- 
plain of the manner in which the current gather- 
ing of pictures for the aid of distressed French 
peasantry, Suffolk Street, was managed. These 
painters declare that had they been invited, they 
would have gladly bestowed works which, as we 
know, would have been serviceable to the bene- 
volent object in question. It is a pity that more 
activity was not displayed in this matter, and a 
more influential committee formed than the circu- 
lars announced. 


WE have received from Messrs. Gambart & Co. 
a proof of a line engraving, by Mr. Simmonds, from 
Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘Light of the World.’ It is 
an extraordinary sign of the vast popularity of this 
picture, that it should have been thrice engraved, 
of so many differing sizes. The print in question, 
being only five inches high, is the smallest of these, 
and capitally adapted for insertion in Bibles, or 
for framing, where larger prints could not be placed. 
The price of the print being, as we understand, only 
one shilling and sixpence, the engraving of very 
excellent quality, fur above the average even of 
costly current works, we have no doubt this attempt 
of the publisher to introduce the highest art to the 
widest service will be as acceptable as it deserves to 
be. No one can desire a better rendering of the 
character and elevation of the picture. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that “the Italian 
Government, through some of the Antiquarian 
Societies in Italy, should place a dredging-machine 
on the Tiber; for, although we may not hope to 
fish up the Golden Candlestick, thrown over the 
Milerian Bridge on the defeat of Maxentius, yet 
some treasures might be found in such an unex- 





plored field which would repay the labour and 
expense.” 


Sir Watter C. TReveyay has generously given 
to the British Museum, Department of Prints 
a series of very interesting drawings by English 
artists of the last century; these comprise speci. 
mens of the skill of N. Pocock, eight in all; one 
by Jacob More, of Rome, and four by E. Edwards 
(1738), of which not any were formerly in the 
national collection. 


WE have received from Mr. Arthur Hill, of 
Cork, three of his publications on ‘ Ancient Irish 
Architecture.’ Of these (1) ‘Ardfert Cathedra] 
Kerry,’ comprises ten plates, lithographed by the 
author, and six photographs, with descriptions of 
the architecture and present condition of the build- 
ing; (2), illustrating Celtic Churches, consists of 
eight plates, four photographs and text, of the 
same character, referring to the Church of Kilmal- 
kedar, near Dingle ; and (3) six plates and three 
photographs of the Church of Templenahoe, Ardfert, 
All these buildings are extremely interesting, not 
only to students of Irish Architecture, but to those 
who cultivate wider fields of Art; they are capital 
illustrations of the peculiarities of their own phase 
of design and of its similarities to those which 
prevailed here and on the Continent. The west 
door at Ardfert Cathedral is distinct from the nave 
and other parts of the building, being round-arched, 
with zigzags and what look like billet mouldings; 
likewise Norman cushion capitals to the coupled 
pillars of the opening. The other portion is good 
and elegant Early English, and, as one would 
expect, more archaic than the date 1253 might 
indicate in the case of an edifice in a less remote 
country. 








MUSIC 
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SACRED MUSIC. 

The Organists’ Quarterly Journal of Original Com- 
positions. Parts 1to 8. By W. Spark, Mus.D. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

The Amateur Organist; a Collection of Voluntaries 
for the Organ or Pianoforte. By Edward Travis. 
(Brewer & Co.) 

Festival Te Deum in the Key of G. By J. Tilleard. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

A Morning Service in G, and a Morning and 
Evening Service in E Flat. By 8. P. Tucker- 
mann. (Same Publishers.) 

Hymnal Companion to the Bool: of Common Prayer. 
With Tunes. Edited by the Rev. E. H. Bick- 
ersteth. (Low & Co.) 

Three Sacred Songs. Music by A. Rowland. (Chap- 
pell & Co.) 

Chappell’s Organ Journal. (Same Publishers.) 

Hail, Seventh Day of Sacred Rest. Music by B. 
Congreve. (Williams.) 

Onward, Christian Soldiers—Brightly gleams our 
Banner. By R. Bartholomew. (Novello, Ewer 

Co.) 
Tue multiplication of large organs in the great 
town halls of the provinces, and the new fashion of 
cheering up congregations as they leave the church 
with the Parisian “ Offertoire’ music, which re- 
flects the tones of Offenbach and Hervé, have led our 
organist-editors to supply native organists with new 
organ-music of a style and character quite novel to 
this country. The jaunty element in the eight parts 
of Dr. Spark’s work is, we are happy to find, kept 
much in reserve. There is some good steady music 
by continental composers, and much interest- 
ing writing by our own people: Prof. Stewart, 

Dr. E. J. Monk, Dr. Steggall, Dr. H. Hiles, Mr. 

F. Archer, Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. G. A. Mac- 

farren, Mr. ©. E. Stephens, Mr. J. Barnby, 

Mr. E. Prout, B.A., Mr. W. J. Prichard, Mr. 

W. F. Crossley, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. W. Par- 

ratt, Mr. W. F. Hird, Mr. W. J. Westbrook, and 

Dr. W. Spark. Amongst the foreign composers are 

Carl Reinecke (Leipzig), Herr P. Tietz (Hanover), 

M. E. Batiste (Paris), Herr W. Funke (Vienna), 

Heer E. Silas (Amsterdam and London), Herr G. 
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Merkel (Dresden), Herr Kuhmstedt (Erfurt), 

_ A. Guilmant (Boulogne), Herr C. Schaab 
(Berlin), M. Berthold (Tours). All the fifty organ 
compositions have been expressly written for the 
journal, which is engraved and printed in clear 
type. The organ Sonatas of Mendelssohn created 
a new school, and in Part 7 we find an Andante 
Grazioso in G major, of Mendelssohn’s school, 

acefully written by Mr. Henry Smart. An 
‘Allegro Moderato in B flat, by Mr. Prichard, 
has the spirit of the outer world: it is a mere 
sketch, but is very fairly handled. Mr. Prout 
contributes a pasticcio of Fugue and Choral. 
Dr. Steggall will add to his reputation by his 
Fugue in D minor, which is in the old fashion 
of two-fold theme, and is carried out with vigour. 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s Andante in A major (Part 8) 
is well conceived. Perhaps amongst the foreign 
contributors the Larghetto in a minor, by M. 
Patiste, although much the shortest, is the best. 
There is a particular movement for the organ, of 
great beauty, much patronized by the old masters, 
and particularly so by Handel, which we miss in 
Dr. Spark’s book, and which seems to be quite 
forgotten by our modern organists. In England it 
was known as the movement for the great Diapa- 
sons, written in minims and in slow time. Examples 
of it will be found in the Sonatas of Corelli, ar- 
ranged for the organ by Barthelemon, in the ‘Suite 
de Piéces,’ by Handel, for the harpsichord ; in the 
organ voluntaries by Bennet, and the composers of 
his day ; and, lastly, in the grand movement by 
Sebastian Bach, which he inscribes gravement. As 
the movement is built upon imitative harmony, in 
close counterpoint, without the aid of a subject, it is 
only sheer scholarship which can keep it up. No 
organist of the present day, so far as we are aware, 
has it at command ; but it is the real style for choral 
work, and it is reported that Dr. Worgan possessed 
it to such a degree that the famous Richard Cecil, 
when Worgan played the middle voluntary, con- 
fessed he was unable to turn up the Lesson for the 
day, for he could not distinguish Genesis from 
Revelation. One book from Dr. Spark containing 
specimens of the legitimate school of composition, 
wisely selected and carefully edited, would prove of 
the utmost value to our rising performers, and a 
great boon to the clergy and their congregations. 
We stand greatly in need of organ music ; people 
are tired of arrangements of airs and imitations of 
piano and quartet music. The organ, the emperor 
of instruments, has its own peculiar school. The 
church is neither a drawing-room nor a concert-hall; 
and Sunday differs from all other days. Organ com- 
posers, organ players, and organ editors, should 
remember these things. 

It was an evil day for the grand old hymn by St. 
Ambrose, or St. Hilary, or some one Saint of those 
times, for it seems no one really knows who made 
it, when the Eli Society for the encouragement of 
church music offered a reward of 5I. for the musical 
rendering best adapted to parish choirs. An army 
of organists set to work, bought the short Te 
Deums of Boyce and Arnold, and the shilling edi- 
tions of German Part Songs, and in a short time 
the sacred music-warehouses were deluged with 
these simple hymns by simple singers, and we may 
add by simple composers. One would suppose the 
first care of a musician in this matter would be to 
evince an «esthetic and, if possible, a holy feeling, 
and to lay out a proper artistic plan by what has 
been described as the inversion of the key. The 
esthetic feeling and the scholastic logic might have 
made something useful to parish choirs. Out of 
the scores of New Services, Te Deums, &e. which 
have recently appeared, not one can be said to be 
satisfactory with regard to these two points. The 
works specified above are neither better nor worse 
than preceding ones. There is little order or inten- 
tion: they wander here and there, backwards and 
forwards, round what are called the accompanying 
key of the Tonic. The form is such as we hear 
on week-days in not a few cathedrals, and which 
it 1s most undesirable to perpetuate. 

When we record that the Hymn Book entitled 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern’ is selling at the 
tate of a million a-year, the public will cease to 


wonder at the stream of new hymn-tunes almost 
daily flowing from the press. Not alittle curious is 
the war-tone which is now taking possession of the 
modern hymn; but at present not much has been 
done in the right direction. A hymn-tune is like 
an epigram: being short, it ought to be perfect. We 
cannot speak in favour of the church militant music 
of Mr. Tilleard and of Mr. Bartholomew. There 
was no pressing necessity for the latter to publish 
his Christian War March; Christians may march, 
but they will not fight to such music. 

The ‘Hymnal’ isa careful compilation, the musical 
edition being designed to be a companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer, the order of the ecclesi- 
astical year being observed. The tunes have been 
selected with great care, and.original ones have 
been contributed. The Queen has permitted the 
use of ‘Gotha,’ the composition of the late Prince 
Consort. The list of contributors, indeed, fills 
several pages of an interesting Preface. The type, 
although small, is very clear and legible. 





GAIETY THEATRE. 

Mr. AtFreD TuHompson ‘calls ‘ Aladdin the 
Second’ an “opera-bouffe” in the libretto; in 
the theatre play-bills it is styled an “ operatic 
extravaganza.” The last description is the more 
correct one, but it would require one of the com- 
pounds which the Germans have the privilege of 
resorting to, adequately to describe the novelty 
which, although strange here, is familiar enough in 
Paris. ‘Aladdin the Second’ is but quast-ope- 
ratic, for it has the many elements of the Parisian 
Revue of the year, of the ballet spectacles of the 
Chatelet, of the magical pantomimic, fairy, bur- 
lesque dramas of the Porte St.-Martin and the 
Ambigu. It is, in fact, a medley of many materials, 
exceedingly comic, often extravagant, sometimes 
dull and heavy, but in its entirety offering to the 
eye a peculiarly picturesque mise-en-scéne, inas- 
much as the couleur locale is chiefly Japanese in 
costumes, properties, and scenery. But, inasmuch 
as it would have been difficult for the lady lieges 
of the Tacoon of the Chimpanzees to have indulged 
in their terpsichorean tricks in close-fitting robes, 
the author ingeniously created an aquarium in the 
third tableau, in which the nymphs can dance in 
the customary fairy “fleshings.” It was not a bad 
notion to renew the story of the wonderful lamp 
by creating a second Aladdin, and, by placing the 
“old lamp in a new light,” produce no end of 
fantastic incidents as the lamp falls into different 
hands. The antagonism between the respective 
holders makes the fun ever and anon fast and 
furious, the most exhilarating part being when 
Ko-kil-ko, the master of Aladdin, is transformed 
into a Jack-in-the-Box, wound up by clock- 
work. This situation is made the most of by Mr. 
Toole, who, being compelled to speak in an un- 
known tongue, uses the guttural German jargon, 
intermingling with it most absurd associations of 
cockney places and slang. The character of a 
Remembrancer, who has to refresh the memory of 
the Tacoon in his quotations, which the official 
completes, of course, by caricature endings, is also 
somewhat amusing. But the dialogue on the first 
performance was much too long, and the artistes 
failed to give point and piquancy to some sly satire 
and comical allusions of the author. When it is 
added, that as a spectacle on new ground ‘ Aladdin’ 
has never been surpassed, enough will have been 
written as to the book. M. Hervé has certainly 
not been inspired by his subject. The rollicking 
gaiety of the ‘Petit Faust’ and ‘Chilpéric’ is 
wanting: his tone is much too sentimental for 
the situations. 

If the composition of the airs be judged apart 
from the drama, it will be admitted that there is a 
certain melodious flow at times, and some ingenious 
instrumentation. But the music is, on the whole, 
not exciting. M. Hervé has tried to imitate Offen- 
bach in the invention of piquant accompaniments 
with the voice, but has not been so successful as 
the original inventor of a novel order, or disorder, 
perhaps, of obbligato. The romances of Volutine 
the Princess, sang by Miss Loseby, “I saw beneath 





a sun of splendour,” and “Thy lovely voice my 





spirit hears,” and the scena of the Genie (Mr. 
Perrini), “ A genie I am, but I hate,” are the best 
specimens of M. Hervé’s vocal writing. 

The incidental music to Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 
interesting arrangement of ‘The Cricket on the 
Hearth,’ one of the most charming Christmas crea- 
tions of the late Charles Dickens, is by Herr Meyer 
Lutz, musical director and conductor at the Gaiety: 
it has the merit of avoiding the conventional tremolo 
in the pathetic situations with which the drama 
abounds, and of making use of old English airs 
and madrigals. The Dot of Miss Carlotta Addison 
and the Tilly Slowboy of Miss E. Farren are clever 
delineations; the senility of the Toymaker is ex- 
aggerated by Mr. Toole, but he evinces signs of 
pathos and power; the malignity of Tackleton is 
indicated in a marked manner by Mr. Stoyle. Bur- 
lesque acting has been prejudicial to these two low 
comedians, who really possess qualifications to take 
high ground as actors in legitimate drama. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue members of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
have experienced a great loss in the death of Mr. 
Thomas Brewer, their second President. He was 
only elected last month, after the lamented decease 
of Mr. Harrison. Mr. Brewer previously held the 
post of honorary secretary, having been one of the 
founders of the society, in 1832. He was present 
at the first performance this season. Mr. Brewer 
was secretary of the City of London School since 
1836, having been appointed thereto whilst in the 
Town Clerk’s office, on account of his exhumation 
of ancient records relative to that establishment. 
He was presented with the freedom of the city by 
the Corporation, in 1842, in recognition of his 
services. Mr. Brewer was the author of a life of 
John Carpenter, the founder of the City of London 
School, in the time of Henry the Fifth and Henry 
the Sixth, and of other biographies of eminent 
citizens. The deceased was in his sixty-fourth 
year, and was the senior servant of the Corporation. 
The holders of the books of the Annual Reports of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society will recognize in Mr. 
Brewer an able administrator and a zealous ama- 
teur. In the deaths of Mr. Harrison, Mr. Bowley, 
and Mr. Brewer during this year the Sacred Har- 
monic Society has lost the services of able officers 
who worked together efficiently to create one of 
our most valuable musical institutions. 


Tue old English musical burletta turns up from 
time to time. Mr. Buckstone, who revived ‘The 
Castle of Andalusia’ and other old operatic 
dramas, has produced at the Haymarket Theatre 
O’Reefe’s ‘ Poor Soldier, which was originally re- 
presented under another title at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1783. The casts at various times have 
included names of note in dramatic annals. Mrs. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Bannister, Miss Love, Miss Hal- 
lande, Miss P. Horton (Mrs. German Reed) ; 
Messrs. Bannister, Edwin, Wewitzer, Johnstone, 
Keeley, Bland, Harley, Farley, &. It is now 
sustained by Miss Fanny Wright (Patrick), Miss 
Fanny Gwynne (Norah), Mr. Braid (Bagatelle), 
Mr. Everill (Darby), Mr. W. Gordon (Captain 
Fitzroy), Mr. Clarke (Father Luke). Shield’s music 
loses none of its melodious freshness, ancient as the 
form may be; if his concerted pieces show no 
complications to puzzle the pundits, his ballads 
have the right feeling in echoing the sentiment of 
the words. “ Dear Sir, this Brown Jug” may still 
be heard from provincial amateurs. The songs 
“ How happy the soldier,” “The wealthy fool with 
gold in store,” “The meadows look cheerful,” &c. 
are a lesson even to our modern composers, to rely 
more upon unaffected melody than on abstruse 
themes and boisterous accompaniments. 


Tur opening of the Italian Opera-Buffa Company 
at the Lyceum Theatre, with Signor Tito Mattei as 
conductor, is fixed for the 2nd prox., Rossini’s 
‘Italiana in Algera’ being selected for the first 
opera. 

Mr. Boosry announces the programme of his 
fifth season of Ballad Concerts, a very interesting 
and useful undertaking, first as preserving our 
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ancient ballads, and secondly as introducing our 
modern ones. The director has given liberal 
commissions to many of our leading composers to 
rovide new songs. The clever musician, Mr. 
tton, retains the conductorship, with Mr. Field- 
ing to direct the part-songs. 


THE performances of classical chamber-music will 
be resumed at the Monday Popular Concerts on 
the 9th prox., when Madame Szarvadz (Fraulein 
Wiithemina Clauss), who will be recollected by her 
clever playing at the Musical Union some years 
since, will appear. 


Tue Agricultural Hall, for its opening concert 
season, last Monday, had a programme character- 
istic of the war feeling of the present period. 


THERE is no temptation to dwell on the per- 
formance of ‘The Messiah, on the 23rd inst., in 
Exeter Hall, fineas the choral and orchestral ensemble 
was, inasmuch as there were two contrarieties, the 
first being that Madame Viardot Garcia, who was 
allotted the contralto music, was suffering from a re- 
laxed throat, and was quite out of voice, and second, 
that Mr. Vernon Rigby was absent from the same 
cause, his place being taken at a very short notice 
by Mr. Kerr-Gedge. The tenor ably acquitted 
himself on the emergency, but there was a gloom 
over the oratorio, owing to the two disappointments. 
As ‘The Messiah’ was to be repeated on the 30th, 
with Madame Sinico and Madame Viardot Garcia, 
for the second time, and Mr. Vernon Rigby and 
Mr. Santley, the Atheneum may be able next 
week to record a better result as regards some of 
the principals. 

THE National Choral Society gave, under the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, on last Monday, 
in Exeter Hall, a Concert of War Songs, and on 
Wednesday ‘ The Messiah, —an odd association in 
one week of secular and sacred music.—Mr. Martin 
is following the good example of Mr. John Hullah 
whilst he was directing the St. Martin’s Hall Concerts, 
namely, the introduction of young and rising talent. 
Miss A. Smythe, Miss Franklein, Mr. Kerr- 
Gedge, and other singers, were first heard in 
oratorios performed by the National Choral Society. 
Last Wednesday Mr. Martin introduced a new 
soprano, Miss M. Scott, who met with an en- 
couraging reception. She has youth on her side, 
and of course a fresh voice, which may be turned 
to good account with study and experience. She 
succeeded best in cantabile passages. In the 
bravura, “Rejoice greatly,” she was too eager for 
display. Miss M. Wells sang nicely the contralto 
airs; Mr. R. Mason was the tenor, and Mr. Winn 
the basso. 








DRAMA 

DRAMATISTS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

III.—WESTLAND MARSTON, LL.D. 

Dr. Marston has a theory of art. I do not 
mean that he is an innovator who has invented 
a method for himself. On the contrary, it is 
his distinction that the method he employs is 
traditional, and that its results are identical 
in kind with what has been left us by a long 
line of predecessors. His first success, gained 
so far back as the year 1842, was with a five- 
act tragedy, ‘The Patrician’s Daughter’; and 
his latest contribution to the stage is a poetical 
play, ‘Life for Life,’ in which he manifests the 
same principles that are indicated in his earliest 
work. He is, with the possible exception of 
Baron Lytton, the sole living representative of 
the legitimate drama. It will be no news if I 
announce that the legitimate drama does not 
flourish on the London stage. A manager who 
is rash enough to produce a legitimate piece 
soon finds that his benches begin to thin. His 
reward is not great. Critics applaud his taste 
and his enterprise ; everybody is anxious (for 
the sake of others) that his experiment should 








succeed ; but theatre-goers avoid his house. 
We have numerous theories in explanation. 
There are men who try to persuade themselves 
that only “‘ something ” is wanted to make the 
world return to its old dramatic loves, and once 
more admire what it admired in times past. 
Had we better actors, or had we critics with 
sounder judgments, or had we a Lord Chamber- 
lain who was acquainted with his duties, the 
legitimate drama would, they think, resume 
its pristine rank and condition. I do not be- 
lieve this. Changed habits in the people make 
them regard with apathy the representation of 
“the highest order of dramatic composition.” 
Audiences are averse from seeing “the gradual 
development of a character” according to pre- 
scribed forms, and by means of language heard 
only on the stage. They prefer seeing him with 
the springs of his motives already traced and 
clearly marked"; they must have him speak in 
natural tones and appropriate language ; and, 
more than all, they insist that he and his 
development shall be subservient to the story. 
People are not to be blamed for this, any 
more than they should for declining to use the 
costume of Elizabeth’s age instead of that 
common in our day. In itself it may be of more 
value, but, being inadequate to their daily use, 
it is wisely rejected for something else. This 
is what must be said about Dr. Marston’s 
legitimate dramas. ‘ The Patrician’s Daughter ’; 
‘The Heart and the World,’ a play in five 
acts ; ‘ Philip of France and Marie de Méranie,’ 
a tragedy in five acts; ‘Strathmore,’ a tragic 
play in five acts ; ‘Ann Blake,’ a play in five 
acts; and ‘A Life’s Ransom,’ a play in five 
acts, are all noble works ; and some of them, in 
certain important particulars, must rank with 
the best productions of our dramatic literature. 
But a play is written to be played, and if it 
fails on the stage no compensatory merits can 
counterbalance its cardinal defect. Dr. Mar- 
ston and the legitimate dramatists seem to 
ignore this manifest truth. They aim, not so 
much to satisfy those to whom they address 
themselves, as to produce effects in conformity 
with the ideal standard in their own minds. 
The objections I have to make against their 
views cannot be new, for they have already 
been made by others; nor are they unknown 
to Dr. Marston, for he has himself discussed 
them. In a preface to ‘ A Life’s Ransom,’ the 
matter is fairly if not fully examined. The 
public complain that the school to which Dr. 
Marston belongs in constructing their dramas 
delay the introduction of incidents until con- 
siderable progress has been made in the story, 
and that they adopt an ideal style of dialogue 
in preference to that in daily and familiar 
use. This charge Dr. Marston, so far as the play 
in question is concerned, frankly admits to be 
true. To me the confession is equivalent to an 
acknowledgment that the initial phases of his 
drama are uninteresting, and that the language 
is not suitable for our day. In extenuation, 
however, the author pleads the necessities of 
the distinct school of art to which he belongs. 
Representing man in his action on circum- 
stance and in his passion under its re-action, 
he demands “time and opportunity for the 
gradual development of those characteristics 
which are afterwards to be the source of 
events;” yet, on the same page, he takes 
credit for having told in five acts a story 
‘which occupies less time than many which 
have been written in three.” On the question 
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of diction, he propounds a doctrine which 
forms the best defence of the poetical drama, 
In real life, it is admitted, men do not vent 
their passions in phrases of imaginative beauty 
But the poet, by endowing his characters with 
powers of expression which in actual life they 
do not possess, does not fail in truth; for he 
makes men speak as they would, had they his 
capacity. The imperfection in their faculties, 
which, in crises of profound passion, prevents 
the adequate expression of their feelings, is 
thus supplied by the dramatist, who compen- 
sates us for overpassing the reality of visible 
life by disclosing to us the life which is in. 
visible to all except himself. This view no 
one will be disposed to question. I am ready 
to admit that a real Macbeth would be unable 
to express his terror and remorse in such lan. 
guage as Shakspeare has given him, and that 
the sight of the air-drawn dagger would be 
indicated only by some convulsive motion or 
brief ejaculation. The words of the soliloquy 
are the very words that a man in Macbeth’s 
position feels, and would express, had he the 
requisite ability. They are appropriate to the 
speaker and to the situation. It is possible, 
however, for a writer to be unable to exemplify 
his own precept. Dr. Marston himself, for 
instance, in ‘The Patrician’s Daughter,’ makes 
Lord Lynterne request his solicitor to read 
a marriage settlement in these words :— 

Good friends, assembled here to confer honour 

Upon the near espousals, I beseech 

Your kind attention while this gentleman 

Reads in your hearing the accustomed deed 

Determining the rights and property 

Of such as stand affianced. 

It is difficult to believe that a nobleman 
of the year 1842 would so express himself, 
even had he the capacity. This is not “the 
adequate expression” of either gentle or 
simple. 

The dramas, however, have faults other 
than those of diction. ‘The Patrician’s 
Daughter’ itself is defective in very important 
particulars. Although over-redundant in ima- 
gery, the dialogue is often elegant and brilliant, 
and contains passages equal in beauty to any 
that one could easily name. In the construc- 
tion of the piece and in the delineation of cha- 
racter there is much to censure. The plot is 
not ingenious ; but it has the merit of being 
clear and of giving occasion for good stage 
situations, and the demerit of furnishing a 
dénodiment of the most unwelcome character. 
I see no occasion arising out of the story for 
the painful termination of the play. Probably 
the author refers it to art canons of which I 
have no knowledge. But the behaviour of 
Edgar Mordaunt, in taking revenge upon 
Lady Mabel by declining her hand when it 
was offered, because it was refused when first 
sought, is not to be excused on any of 
the principles of Art with which I am ac- 
quainted. Here is the passage. Lord Lynterne, 
having, in the words I have already quoted, 
called upon the lawyer to read the marriage 
settlement, is interrupted by Mordaunt, who 
retards the action by starting a discussion on 
the treatment due to a man of humble origin. 
He is interrupted by the Earl— 

Ear. You trespass, sir, too much upon the time 
Of the high company. Methinks ’twere well 
The lawyer should proceed. 
Morb. T am indifferent. 
Eary. Mean you to wed my daughter ? 
Morn. (turning fiercely on him) No! 
(all rise in surprise ). 
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Pur. Malignant viper! you shall dearly pay 
The debt of this disgrace. 


MOoRD. Yet hold awhile. 


If you accuse me, grant me the same rights 
That all accused enjoy. Hear my defence ! 
That over, I will bide whatever shape 
Your anger wills to take. 
Fant. Begone, sir! leave us while contempt stills 
wrath. 
Muze. I do beseech you hear him. I am curious 
To learn what sins of my commission urged 
To deed so spiteful. If I had wronged— 
LorpC. Even then it was most pitiful revenge. 

I agree with his Lordship—the revenge is 
most pitiful, and would undoubtedly excite 
indignation in real life. The last words of the 
heroine are, “‘I am happy—very happy”; but 
it is difficult to conceive that her feelings can 
be shared by any audience. In ‘Strathmore’ 
we have the same defects. This play is un- 
doubtedly the author's best. It is full of deli- 
cacy and true humour. The several pairs of 
lovers, with their separate interests converging 
to one issue, while a solemn event looms 
behind the whole action, tend to absorb the 
reader or the spectator in the progress of the 
story. It fulfils the requirements of dramatic 
art, whatever they may be, for it excites the 
interest of the audience. The characters are 
natural, and are naturally developed ; the situ- 
ations are well managed; and the author reaches 
the height of his literary power contempora- 
neously with the climax of the passion exhibited ; 
in other words, the poet and the dramatist are 
in harmony. Even here, however, the action 
is at first tedious, and the close of the drama 
unsatisfactory. Asin ‘The Patrician’s Daughter,’ 
itis the heroine’s death jars upon our feelings ; 
so here, itisthe hero whose sad end unpleasantly 
excites our sensibility. The main object of 
the dramatist, as of every artist, is to give 
pleasure. Pain may, of covrse, be represented 
so as to give the spectator a high degree of 
satisfaction; and this Shakspeare and the 
Greek dramatists, for instance, have accom- 
plished. But in the cases under consideration, 
I do not think the author has been successful. 
If the existing termination was necessary to 
make the two pieces tragedies, I covld wish 
the unhappy ending had been evaded. The 
tragedies would then have been admirable 
plays. 

In all the dramas mentioned, Dr. Marston 
seems to have worked according to his con- 
science. Every word is weighed and every 
sentiment considered before dealt out. His 
characters, as I have said, are natural, but 
natural only in a sense. We never meet them; 
We never expect to meet them. They are types 
whose archetypes exist only in the author’s 
brain. Those of them who do not occupy a 
foreground are introduced not for their own 
sake, but to exhibit contrasts in situatiun 
with the chief personages. It would be wrong 
to say these dramas have not succeeded with 
the public. As literature, several of them have 
gone through many editions, and, with the 
exception of ‘The Heart and the World,’ all 
of them, when represented on the stage, are 
received by the press and the public with great 
approbation : yet there can be no doubt 
that the poetical drama, even sustained 
by Dr. Marston’s genius and supported by 
such exponents as Mr. Macready, Miss Helen 
Faucit, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. G. V. 
Brooke, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mr. 
Dillon, and Mr. Phelps,—all of whom have 
been cast in his plays,—is unable to maintain 








itself. This is no reproach to Dr. Marston. 
Nor can I see that it can fairly be charged as 
a reproach upon our time. ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’—that exquisite burlesque, in 
which Shakspeare has satirized the actors and 
the masques of his day,—is, I am told, less 
remunerative to the managers of the theatre 
where it is now acted than a burlesque at a 
little house in Soho ; but I do not, therefore, 
condemn the public, or pretend to think they 
prefer the author of ‘ Whittington, Junior, and 
his Sensation Cat’ to Shakspeare. 

Those who have the sort of intellectual 
appetite the legitimate drama is designed to 
gratify do not seek it in a theatre. Every age 
has its fashions, and it is clear the legitimate 
drama is not in fashion now. Fortunately, 
Dr. Marston has not confined himself to the 
production cf legitimate plays. The qualities 
he exhibits in these are, however, the very 
qualities which would fit him to excel in any 
department of the drama to which he might 
address himself, and he has given us proof of 
his ability to accomplish triumphant success in 
other directions. ‘ Borough Politics,’ a domestic 
drama in one act, produced at the Haymarket, 
in 1846, is a stock piece in the country ; ‘The 
Wife’s Portrait,’ produced at the same theatre, 
in 1862, always charms ; ‘Donna Diana’ secures 
the attention and applause of the audience 
solely by the admirable manner in which the 
progress of the story is conducted, and, latterly, 
we have in ‘A Hero of Romance’ and ‘ The 
Favourite of Fortune,’ two pieces in which the 
author has displayed the highest results of his 
art. Both these plays abound in characteriza- 
tion, and are as free from the twaddling realism 
of the tea-cup-and-saucer drama on the one 
hand as they are from the tricky realism of the 
sensational drama on the other. They give us 
true pictures of life, painted by an artist who 
in his presentation knows what to select and 
what to reject from among the realities which 
present themselves. The psychological element 
which in his tragedies predominates over the 
dramatic is in these subdued or altogether 
excluded. In conception and in treatment they 
are equally meritorious ; and while presenting 
us with highly-finished sketches of every-day 
life the painter’s brush is so delicate that no 
exception can be made to its tones. By pro- 
ducing his later comedies, Dr. Marston not 
only made an opportunity for so popular an 
actor as Mr. Sothern to prove himself capable 
of something higher than butfoonery, but has 
placed himself in the first rank of English 
comedists. Q. 








CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 


CurisTMAs performances are, so far as fashion- 
able London is concerned, rapidly losing their 
distinctive character. For two consecutive years 
pantomime at the West-end has been confined to 
the two great houses of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, and at more than half of the fashionable 
theatres no novelty of any kind has been attempted. 
The list of Christmas entertainments for this year 
is meagre. So much public interest and sorrow 
have attended the death of Charles Dickens—the 
fact is not surprising—that versions of his works 
have been attempted at several houses. These 
constitute, with the exception of Mr. Robertson’s 
comedy of ‘Dreams’ which has been revived at 
the Holborn Theatre, the whole of the serious pro- 
ductions attempted.—At the Opéra ComiQuE a 
version of ‘Our Mutual Friend, noticeable for 
nothing but the ingenuity with which the interest 
has been left out, and the actors of the taeatre 





have been fitted with parts altogether unsuited to 
their talents, has been played under the title of 
‘Found Drowned.’ ‘A Christmas Carol’ has fur- 
nished the subject of a drama at the Princess’s; 
—and ‘The Cricket on the Hearth’ that of a 
second at the Garety;—while ‘ Nell, founded upon 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ is continued at the 
OLymPic. 

For Drury Lane Mr. Blanchard has written a 
pantomime upon the subject of the Dragon of 
Wantley, with which he has associated the legend 
of Mother Shipton. It is in all respects a favour- 
able specimen of this kind of composition, free from 
vulgarity, pleasantly and easily written, and con- 
taining a measure of daintiness and lyrical grace. 
For the fairy portion the marriage of the Thames 
and Medway supplies a basis, and this offers an 
opportunity for an assemblage of tributary streams, 
which is a scene of great beauty. This marriage 
underlies the whole pantomime, which is con- 
structed with more art than is usual in such works; 
and the Transformation-scene, which is very splen- 
did, shows Britannia presiding over the meeting 
of the waters in the Sea, whose ruler she assumes 
to be. The principal characters in the introduc- 
tory portion were enacted by the Vokes family, 
and the same indefatigable performers divided with 
Messrs. Stonette, Paul Herring, F. Evans and 
Miss Grosvenor the labours of the harlequinade. 
The comic business was good of its class. A scene 
with waxwork figures was a more genuine piece of 
pantomimic fooling than has been seen on the stage 
for some years. There were too many “infant 
monstrosities,” but the entire performance was 
brisk and genuinely amusing. 

At Covent GarveEn ‘The Sleeping Beauty ; or, 
Harlequin and the Spiteful Fairy,’ has been played. 
It is due to the conjoined labours of Messrs. 
Gilbert a’Beckett and C. H. Ross. Great splendour 
of scenery and music of an order much superior to 
that ordinarily heard in pantomimes scarcely com- 
pensate for the absence of the spontaneous self- 
explanation of the scenes, which is the highest 
recommendation of this class of entertainment to 
those for whom it is specially designed. We could 
have spared some of the long recitatives and airs 
of Miss Julia Mathews, who sang well enough, 
nevertheless, for a little more fun. What amuse- 
ment was afforded by the pantomime was due to 
Messrs. Payne, who have not forfeited the reputa- 
tion they have long enjoyed as pantomimists. 
Some of the scenes are of a very elaborate descrip- 
tion, and the Transformation-scene, representing 
the Home of the Enchanted Bells, is both brilliant 
and tasteful. A representation of the impenetrable 
forest, in which the castle of the Sleeping Beauty 
is buried, is, however, the best scene in the piece. 
The manner in which the trees take goblin forms, 
and menace those who invade the solitude, is 
exceedingly weird and picturesque. Several pretty 
ballets are introduced, and the whole may vie in 
splendour with preceding pantomimes at Covent 
Garden. 

‘Little Gil Blas,’ at the Princess’s is a strange 
medley of burlesque and drama, combining, with 
some ingenuity, the most common faults of both 
forms of composition. It is intolerably long, more- 
over, occupying at least twice the time that should 
be accorded to a piece of its class. Dramatic force 
is shown in the early portions, but the whole is 
rather a series of disconnected or, at best, imper- 
fectly, connected scenes than a play. At the 
beginning of each scene so many new characters 
are introduced that the spectator, anxious to pre- 
serve any slightest thread of connexion, finds him- 
self compelled frequently to resume the kind of 
attention ordinarily confined to the commencement 
of a piece. Considerable liberties are taken with 
the plot, the only attempts at burlesque being 
the adoption of female exponents for most of the 
masculine characters, and the conversion of Dr. 
Sangrado into an Irishman. Gil Blas appears in 
turns as the occupant of the robbers’ cave, the 
rescuer of innocence in the person of Donna Aurora, 
the pupil of Sangrado in the noble art of medicine, 
the lover of Laura, Donna Florimonde’s waiting- 
miid, the street singer, and, lastly, as the con- 
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spirator. He escaped the fate with which, when he | 


assumes the last character, he is menaced, and the 
piece concludes with some pretty but not very 
comprehensible revels, amid which a real fountain 
is introduced. Taste is shown in the scenery and 
decorations, and the ballets introduced are very 
bustling and effective. But the whole languished 
in consequence of excessive length, and the usual 
complimentary calls, scarcely ever wanting on a 
first night, were not enforced by the jaded and 
much diminished audience left at the close. Mrs. 
Howard Paul acted with spirit and vivacity as Gil 
Blas, giving the character remarkable truthfulness 
and fire. She was well supported by Miss Minnie 
Sydney and Mr. Shiel Barry—The lugubrious 
drama of ‘A Christmas Carol’ was also performed, 
with Mr. Vollaire in the character of Scrooge. Mr. 
Clayton afterwards appeared as March Hare in the 
farce ‘ He’s a Lunatic.’ 

The Srranp has produced a burlesque by 
Mr. Strachan, an author hitherto unknown to Lon- 
don ; its title is ‘Coeur de Lion Revised and His 
Enemies Corrected,” and its subject is drawn 
from Scott’s novels of ‘The Talisman’ and ‘Ivanhoe.’ 
A more vapid production has seldom been put upon 
the stage. Not a joke, not a clever rhyme, nora 
droll suggestion relieved its dreary length ; yet the 
piece was successful! The attractions of dances, 
songs, bright dresses, scenery and music appear to 
be unending, and the public appetite for them is 
insatiable. Every sign of appreciation that encore 
and call could afford attended accordingly the bur- 
lesque during its progress and at its termination. 
Miss Jenny Lee, Miss Bella Goodall, Mr. Terry, 
and Mr. Paulton played the principal parts. 

For the ADELPuI Mr. Farnie has welded together, 
rather clumsily, the stories of ‘Lord Lovell and 
Lady Nancy Bell,’ ‘Lochinvar, ‘Old Simon the 
Cellarer,’ and ‘The Mistletoe Bough.’ The result 
thus obtained is not very homogeneous, nor is it 
characterized by much humour or intelligibility. 
But for its length, however, which is quite pre- 
posterous, it would scarcely have failed wholly to 
interest the audience. When scenes as bright as 
some it contains are exhibited, the public is not 
wont to be exacting, either as regards their origin, 
or the means by which they are obtained. More 
than once during the early portions of ‘The Mis- 
tletoe Bough,’ as this rather hybrid production is 
called, when the stage, crowded with gay and 
animated figures, presented a scene of great beauty 
and bustle, the plaudits of an audience unconscious 
of, or indifferent to, the fact that M. Hervé was 
entitled to the credit of originating what gave them 
so much delight, were both loud and long. But 
duller and duller grew the extravaganza as it pro- 
ceeded, until all sense of past enjoyment was at 
length lost in that of present weariness. The whole, 
to quote the words of Paine, “rose like a rocket 
and fell like a stick.” Some spirited acting was 
shown by Mr. Wright as Lord Lovell, Mr. J. 
Rouse as a Baron De Bell, Mrs. Alfred Mellon as 
Young Lochinvar, Mr. Ashley as Simon the Cel- 
larer, Mdlle. Debreux as Philip the Falconer, Miss 
Elise Holt as Joe Miller, and Miss Dubois as Mary 
the Maid of the Inn. The names of these charac- 
ters show of what strangely incongruous materials 
the extravaganza is composed.—Previous to its 
SS a new adaptation from the French, by 

r. B. Webster, jun., was given. The title of this 
is ‘Smoke.’ It is a well-devised but over-lachry- 
mose drama, exhibiting the disastrous results 
that may possibly spring from a wife keeping 
from the knowledge of her husband a secret, 
however innocent or unimportant in appearance. 
Some scenes, in which the rage and despair of 
a husband maddened with jealousy and drink 
found vent in furious menace and threatened 
violence, were decidedly too strong, and provoked 
loud and merited expressions of disapproval. 
With alterations, the play may hold its place 
for a while. It was fairly acted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Billington, Miss Furtado, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. 
Stephenson. 

The old burlesque of ‘Bombastes Furioso,’ once 
the favourite of the public, when Liston and Munden 
were rivals as Bombastes, when Mathews was Artax- 





ominus at one theatre and W. Farren Fusbos at 
another, but now long since handed over to the least 
ambitious of amateurs, has been revived at the 
Sr. James’s. Mr. Lionel Brough played Bombastes, 
Mr. Grainger the King, and Miss H. Everard 
Distaffina. None of the characters were presented 
with especial happiness, and the burlesque, though 
much care had been taken in its production, fell 
flat. The class of works at which its satire is aimed 
is no longer known, and its mock-heroics seem, 
accordingly, tame and void of meaning. 

At all the transpontine and suburban houses 
pantomime has been given. The Surrey entertain- 
ment is entitled ‘My Son Jack, or the Gaping, 
Wide-mouthed, Waddling Frog’; that at AsTLEy’s 
‘Tom Tittlemouse and the Eleven Dancing Prin- 
cesses, or Deedle Deedle Dumplin and the Silver 
Frog,’ and that at the Vicroria ‘Nimble Nip, or 
the Pig who Vent to Market, the Pig who Stayed 
at Home, and the Little Elves of the Lily Lake.’ 
At Sapier’s WELtLs the subject is ‘Sindbad the 
Sailor, and at the Atrrep ‘The Maid and the 
Magpie.’ The Eastern houses are led off by the 
SraNDARD, which gives ‘ Ride a Cock Horse to Ban- 
bury Cross, and Harlequin or the Silver Amazons.’ 
The Grecian follows with ‘ Herne the Hunter’; 
the Britannia with ‘The Man Loaded with Mis- 
chief, or King Cricket and Polly put the Kettle On, 
and the East Loypon winds up the list with 
‘Harlequin, the White Cat and the Magic Sap- 
phire.’ There is nothing in the performance of any 
of these pieces or in the pieces themselves to 
call for special notice, except, perhaps, the remark- 
able feats of agility displayed at the Grecian by 
Mr. George Conquest. This actor proves himself 
one of the most skilful contortionists and acrobats 
of the day. His quick succession of leaps, often of 
the most difficult kind, is in its way unequaled. 
We may say, that good taste was on the whole pre- 
valent in the pantomimes. The attempt to extract 
amusement out of any of the tragic events of the 
deplorable year now expiring was seldom made, 
and the fun dealt principally with such perfectly 
legitimate subjects as tramways, the admission of 
women to the School Boards, and the like. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—_>— 


“ O horrible! O horrible !”—An American Cor- 
respondent, Mr. W. B, Crittenden, inquires who 
is the right speaker of the line “O, horrible! 
O, horrible! most horrible!” in ‘Hamlet,’ act i. sc. 5. 
This is one of the numerous Shakspearean questions 
to which no decisive reply can be given. All that 
can be said is, that the line is part of the Ghost’s 
speech in all the old copies; that it is not so much 
out of place there as to render an alteration abso- 
lutely necessary; while, on the other hand, it 
appears more naturally to belong to Hamlet. 

The Curfew Bell—May I ask a simple question ? 
Was it essential in the olden times that the 
curfew-bell should be tolled from a church turret 
or steeple, or did the watchmen give the warning 
by means of hand-bells ? W. H.R. 

Bird or Bride-—Mr. Skeat misrepresents me: 
I had assumed that Chaucer (if, indeed, he did 
translate the Rose Romance, which seems to be 
questioned across the Atlantic, is he to be choused 
out of all his accredited writings ?) slightly altered 
his original in this place, which fact is incontest- 
able. Having before him the simple, unaffected 
life of a bird or bough, he altered the latter word 
into bower; but I did not define in which sense 
this latter word is to be understood. Mr. Skeat 
does this for me, and he does it wrongly: he 
evolves a fact from his inner consciousness, and 
errs therein; for I repudiate his inferential de- 
cision. I fancy that Chaucer meant to indicate a 
pet bird, secluded in a lady’s bower. Chaucer says 
bird, and no one can arrive at the idea that he 
meant other than bird, except by a life-long study, 
for which the multitude have no leisure. <A. H. 
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HOOD (selections from), with 22 Steel 
0 Plates by Birket Foster, 4to. cloth elegant 17 0 
JERUSALEM (The Recovery of), by Cap t. 
Wilson, R.E.,and C: A Warren, R.E., 50 Engraving 
0 8vo. cloth ° 17 0 
LODGE’S Peerage ‘and ‘Baronetage ‘of the 
6 British Empire for] 1871, 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges 26 0 
LONGFELLOW’S Poems, complete, pro- 
0 fusely illustrated by John Gilbert, 4to. cloth elegant.. 17 0 
LONGFELLOW'S Poems, edited by Ros- 
setti, with fine Etchings by E. Edwards, 4 cloth 
0 elegant 17 0 
MOUNTAINS and Lakes of Switzerland 
- os 64 Coloured Views ~ Cc. C. Pyne, 4to. cloth -e 
0 
POE'S Poetical Works, “with 25 Original 
6 Illustrations by Paton and others, 4to. cl. extra gilt. 6 3 
RED Crosse Knight, from the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ 
0 12 Original Drawings by Morrell, 8vo. cloth extra .. 20 6 
SERMON onthe Mount, by W.& G. Auds- 
ley, as Illuminated Pages and Frontispiece, folio, in- 
6 laid clot 26 0 
SPANISH Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
0 Pencil, by E. Whymper, large 8vo. cloth gilt.. 68 
TEN NIEL’S Cartoons from Punch, Second 
0 Series, 116 full-page Cartoons, 4to. cloth extra 17 0 
TRAVELS in the Air, by J. Giaisher, with 
0 118 Illustrations, large 8vo. cloth gilt 20 10 
TWELVE Parables of Our Lord, " illus- 
0 tra aaa ont Taminate od, 12 superb Plates, ‘Ato. cloth or 
WANDERINGS i in Every Clime, edited by 
0 _F. W. Ainsworth, 200 Illustrations, thick 4to. cl. gilt 17 0 
WATERTON’S Essays on Natural History, 
6 edited by N. Moore, B.A., with Illustrations, 8vo.cl. 6 3 
WINDOW (The), by Alfred Tennyson, a 
0 Series of Songs, Music by A. Sullivan, 4to. cl. as 17 0 
WONDERS of Engraving, by G. Duplessis, 
6 34 Woodcuts and 10 Autoty pes, 8y0. Y toih elegant .. 10 5 
WONDERS of European Art, by L. Viar- 
. vit Illustrations and Photographs, one. am 
10 5 
D AUBIGNE 3 Reformation, with superior 
0 Line nate by P. Labouchere, 4to. cloth elegant 17 0 
WONDERS of Painting, by L. Viardot, 
6 with Woodcuts and Phot« serapiie, 8vo. cloth elegant... 10 5 
FLOWER Emblems; or, the Seasons of 
Life, with 12 peeteily Coloured Floral saa may 
6 8vo. cloth gilt. 10 5 
HOOD, The Choicest Pieces of; with 9 ex- 
0 quisite Steel Plates by Gustave Doré, folio, cloth gilt 17 0 
LEECH’S Pictures of Life and Shesaatee, 
0 New Series (the Fifth), oblong folio, boards .. 10 0 
0 DITTO strong half morocco, gilt, cloth sides bb 0 
TURNER'S Celebrated Landscapes, with 
2 0 16 Autotype Reproductions and Memoir, folio, cl.ext. 34 0 
IDYLLS of the King, by Alfred Tenny- 
son, complete with 37 hesaeiaaia Plates by Gustave Doré, 
6 folio, clot 60 0 
PICI LURES from English Literature, 20 
0 highly finished Engravings, 4to. cloth gilt .. 17 0 
HE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, by the 


Bishops pad oy of the Anglican Church. Vol. ¢ The — 


Pub. 





ene 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 











THE LATEST JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Published Offered 
at at 
8. d, Dad , 8. d. 
ADAMS'S Tales of the Civil Wars, with 
5 0 Illustrations, 12mo. cloth gilt, gilt edges pr 42 
AFTER Ophir; or, a Search for South 
African Gold-Fields, with Illustrations, small 4to. 
76 cloth gilt 6 3 
AUNT J udith’s Recollections, a Tale of 
50 the Eighteenth Century, post 8vo. cloth os 42 
BALLANTYNE'’S Floating Light on the 
50 Goodwin Sands, illustrated, post 8vo. cloth gilt o- 22 
BROAD, Broad Ocean, and some of its 
Inhabitants, by W. J ms F.S.A., with Sietstsiens, 
50 8vo. cloth gilt . 42 
BROWNIES, and ‘other Tales, by J. H. 
5 0 Ewing, illustrated by Cruikshank, 16mo. cloth gilt .. 4 2 
CAT and her Cousins, Tales about the 
26 Feline Animals, with Illustrations, 16mo. cloth gilt.. 2 1 
CRACKERS for Christmas, by E. H. 
‘ + meme Biygesen, M.P., Siestrated. 12mo. clon abe 
5 2 
cY RIL “Ashley, a Tale, by A. L. 0. E., 
3 6 post 8vo. cloth gilt .. 211 
DEBORAH'S Drawer, by Eleanor Grace 
3 6 O’Reilly, with Illustrations, gilt edges 211 
DETAINED in France, a Tale of the First 
5 0 French Empire, by A. Giberne, post 8vo. cloth * 42 
FAIRY Book, selected by the Author of 
‘John Halifax, with Coloured since post 8vo. 
60 cloth gilt a 5 0 
FROUDE'’S Cat's Pilgrimage, ‘with 6 Ilus- 
6 0 trations by Mrs. Blackburn, 4to. enamelled boards .. 5 0 
HEARTS of Oak: Early English Adventure, 
50 by W. N. Sainsbury, with 6 llustrati cloth gilt .. 4 2 
HOLIDAY Camp; or, Three Days’ Pic-Nic, 
3 6 by R. St. John Corbet, 12mo. cloth gilt a 211 
HOLIDAY Pleasures, with 12 Etchings 
5 0 by Rudolf Geissler, 4to. cloth gilt .. 42 
HOUSEHOLD Stories from the Land of 
50 Hofer, with several Illustrations, 12mo. cloth gilt .. 4 2 
HUNTING-GROUNDS of the Old World, 
by “The Old Shekarry,” with siastendintn, Byo. 
50 cloth gilt 4323 
KINGSTON'S In the Eastern Seas, a Tale 
50 for Boys, with Illustrations, 8vo. cloth gilt, ‘gilt edges 4 2 
LEAR’S Book of Nonsense, New Edition, 
50 with 114 droll Illustrations, coloured, 4to. cloth gilt.. 4 2 
LITTLE Red Riding-Hood Picture Book, 
eA we 24 pages of Coloured Plates by Kronheim, ato. ae 
LITT LE Rosy'’s Picture Book, with 24 
3 6 Illustrations by L. Frélich, 8vo. cloth gilt os 211 
MORES Ridiculi, illustrated in Colours by 
60 E. Rogers, crown 4to. ornamented cover .. 50 
MY Mother’s Picture Book, with 24 pages 
50 of Coloured Plates by Kronheim, dto. cloth extra 42 
NATIONAL Nursery Rhymes Set to 
76 Music, with 50 Illustrations by Dalziel, 8vo. cloth gilt 6 3 
OUR Feathered Companions, by the Rev. 
wa } t. — full of beautiful Engravings, = —_— sen 
7 6 DITTO. extra cloth gilt, gilt edges 6 3 
OUT on the Pampas; or, the Young Set- 
tlers, by G. A. Henty, with Itestentions 12mo. 
5 0 cloth gilt . 42 
PARLEY’S Annual for 1871, with Coloured 
50 Pictures and Woodcuts, 16mo. cloth gilt «* 42 
PETSETILLA’S Posy, a Fairy Tale, b 
3 6 Tom Hood, with 50 Illustrations, 16mo. cloth elegant 211 
PICTURE Gallery of all Nations, with 
6 0 160 fine Wood Engravings, small 4to. cloth gilt os, ee 
ROUTLEDGE'S Every Boy’s Annual for 
6 0 1871, with 27 Illustrations, 8vo. cluth gilt .. 5 0 
SEA (The) and its Wonders, by Mary and 
Elizabeth aes profusely illustrated, email ~~ 
6 0 cloth gilt 50 
SNOW White and Red Rose, Picture Book, 
5 0 with 24 Coloured Plates, 4to. cloth extra oe 42 
STORY of Madge and Fairy Content, by 
Blanchard Jerrold, —_ nearly 100 Phohanes, 16mo. 
46 cloth gilt 39 
STORIES About :— by Lady Barker, with 
46 several Illustrations, 12mo. cloth gilt 3 9 
STORIES for Darlings by the Sun, a Christ- . 
50 mas Book, with several Illustrations, 16mo. cloth gilt 4 2 
STORIES from Waverley for Children, 
50 from Sir W. Scott, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth gilt .. 42 
TRIMMER’S Stories of the Robins, in 
3 6 Words of One Syllable, illustrated, 16mo. cloth gilt . 211 
HOME Chat with Our Young Folks, full of 
50 Illustrations, small 4to. cloth extra 42 
SUNDAY Echoes in Week- Day Hours, by 
5 0 Mrs. Carey Brock, 3rd series, post 8vo. cloth . 42 


& T. GILBERT have on VIEW a fine COL- 
> Tucson of JUVENILE BOOKS, adapted to all ages and every 


of reader, from One Shilling up’ 








Books much reduced in price, clean and 


Published perfect. Offered 
2. a. 
“DALZIE L’S Arabian Nights, 200 Illus- 
trations, i 8vo. cloth gilt 96 
* BEAUTIE S of Poetry and Art, 16 Co- 
15 0 loured Plates, 4to. cloth gilt 7 6 
BUNYAN’S Pilgrim’s Progress, 100 En- 
10 6 gravings, 4to. cloth gilt 53 
a RON’S Prisoner of Chillon, ‘{lumi- 
21 nated a Audsley, 4to. cloth gi 12 0 
" CHURC H’S Floral ny 38 Tllumi- 
nated pages, 4to. cloth gilt 13 0 
"HISTOR RY of Joseph and his Brethren, 
42 52 Pies illuminated by H. Warren, 4to. cloth gilt .. 12 0 
aM ON’S Beauties of the Court of 
rae IL., 21 fine Portraits, imp. 8vo. cloth gilt .. 15 6 
‘NATURE and Art, many hundred Cuts 
19 and SPR Plates, 8vo. cloth gilt 8 0 
° SHAK PEARE, complete, edited by 
31 6 nee Steel Plates, 2 vols. large 8vo. half bound .. 12 6 
eee URES of Art and Beauties of Song, 
10 with 8 Water-Colour ~~ similes, cloth gilt 5 0 
* VOICES of Joy and Thanksgiving, illus- 
7 6 trated by Boothby, 4to. cloth gilt... 3 6 
eS AN Nights, Lane’s Edition, 8 vols. 
8vo. half calf, gilt oe 30 0 
* ART of Illuminating, small edition, 1, 008 
21 0 Fi HON Pn cloth gilt 8 0 
BARONIAL Halls of England, with 72 
294 0 sie Listed 2 vols. 4to. large paper, half morocco .. 115 6 
OBERLAND, its Glaciers, &c. Explored 
and Illustrated, 28 Photographs, by H. B. George, 4to. 
42 0 cloth gilt 16 0 
NOBILITY of Life, its Graces and V: irtues, 
with 24 Coloured Plates, Beaders, Vignettes, &c., 4to. 
31 6 cloth extra 15 6 
oP ENSEES Choisies, with 24 Illuminated 
Pages, +7 cloth gilt 15 0 
* PICTOR IAL Book of Common Prayer, by 
Shares Knight, with many hundred Woodcuts, 8vo. ‘2 
cloth 
| PICTURES ‘of Society, with 100 Iilustra- 
21 tions, imp. 8vo. cloth gilt 90 
"SCENES from the Winter’s Tale, 48 Illu- 
d Pages, » cloth gilt 13 6 
* SKETCHE of Japanese Manners and 
42 0 Customs, by Silver, 25 Coloured Plates, 4to. cloth gilt 16 0 
TWO Centuries of Song, by Walter sane 
21 0 bury, illustrated, 4to. cloth gilt ‘ 8 6 
35 0 The SAME, morocco elegant, with gilt clasp 17 6 
FLAGS of the British Army—Grenadier 
21 0 Guards, 21 Coloured Plates, 4to. fancy boards 43 
EMS from Painters and Poets, 8 Water- 
10 Colour Fac-similes, 4to. cloth gilt 5 0 
VKEBL E’S Evening Hymn, 16 Illuminated 
21 Plates, ON cloth gilt 6 6 
° LOND N Labour and London Poor, by 
24 0 ~ ag rn a 8vo. cloth gilt + 160 
OLD es Daa with 50 Illustra- 
21 0 tions, 4to. cloth 9 0 
GOLDSMITH’ 8 "Poetical Works, with Por- 
trait, Woodcuts, and 12 sharming Steel v ignettes, 4to. 
7 cloth extra: . 50 
GRAY’ S Elegy, with 16 Fac-simile Water- 
Colour Drawings, small 4to. cloth elegant .. 7 6 


* CORNHILL Gallery, 100 Pictures by 
Thackeray, <a Noel Paton and others, folio, 
21 0 cloth extra, g 76 
NESFIELD' s Medieval ‘Architecture, with 
100 Plates by W. E. Nesfield, folio, cloth extra i 
OLD England, a Pictorial Museum, by C. 
Knight, Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 2 v. folio,cl. 26 0 
Rie Ek’s Lake Scenery of England, with 
24 beautifully Tinted "aw large 8vo.clothgilt .. 9 6 
"A COLLECTION of 100 Drawings by 
G. H. Thomas, with Descriptive Text, 4to. cloth gilt 9 6 
GREAT Fun Stories for Children, by Hood 
10 6 and Archer, 48 Coloured Plates, 4to. cloth gilt - 8&8 
POST-OFFICE London Directory, 1870. Used copies 
of this important Work of Reference, published at 36s., offered at 
128.; or copies nearly as good as new for 14s. Apply direct. 
GOLDEN Thoughts from Golden Fountains, with 
upwards of 70 exquisite Illustrations by eminent artists, 4to. cloth 
elegant, pub. at 2ls., offered at 10s. 6d. 
SHOW-ROOMS FOR THE SELECTION OF BOOKS. 
& T. GILBERT'S BOOK SHOW-ROOMS offer 
We every facility to the Book-buyer. A large Stock of the principal 
Modern ks always on Show. Presentation Books in great variety, 
and iu every style of binding. A most Liberal Discount allowed. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALWAYS ALLOWED. 


& T. GILBERT continue to ALLOW the most 
Ie LIBERAL DISCOUNT from the Published Prices of all New 
Books. BUY YOUR DIARIES EARLY. 
IARIES, DIRECTORIES, POCKET-BOOKS, 
ALMANACKS, and all ANNUALS for the New Year supplied 
at a Discount of 2d. in the 1s. from the published price for cash. Urders 
are recommended to be given at once to ensure early delivery. 
REMITTANCES. 
OTICE.—To prevent delay in the execution of 
Orders, they should all cases accompanied by payment, 
which may be made either by Post-office order, payable at the General 
Post-oftice, London, or, if the amount is under 108., in postage-stamps. 


31 6 


21 0 


8. & T. GILBERT, Remainder and General Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 


, CATALOGUES GRATIS and POSTAGE FREE. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Ne 2253, Dro. 31,79 








To be published on the 19th January, 1871, 


E TESTAMENT d’EUMOLPE, par le Chevalier 
de CHATELAIN, Auteur de ‘ La Folle du Logis,’ des ‘ Nouvelles 
de l’Autre Monde,’ des ‘ Ronces et Chardons,’ &c. 


London: T. H. Lacy, No. 89, Strand. Price One Florin. 





THE NEW STAMP DUTIES, 1871. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 58. 


V ACHER’S DIGEST of STAMP DUTIES, 
CONTAINING 
THE STAMP ACTS OF 1870, 
With Notes and Index. 
The Duties Unaffected by the Acts of 1870, 
Special Exemptions,j&c. 
By GUALTER C. GRIFFITH, Barrister-at-Law, 
and of the Inland Revenue Department. 
London : Vacher & Sons, 29, Parliament-street, S.W. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


——_—_>——- 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for January 


is Now Ready. One Shilling, Monthly. (Illustrated) 
Now ready, price One Shilling, profusely illustrated, 


A STRANGE CASE. With full Par- 


ticulars, now first made public. Being the CHRISTMAS Number 
of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


From SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By an OFFICER ofthe ROYAL ARTIL- 
LERY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 


The KING of TOPSY-TURVY: a Fairy Tale. 


By ARTHUR LILLIE, Author of * The Enchanted Toasting-Fork.’ 
Profusely illustrated. 


“ The whole story is forcibly told. The Ailestrasions, which are very 
Dumerous, are capital : some are very funny.. ery droll, and at the 
same time a very pretty little book. * Court “icamal 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. Lioyp, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adven- 
tures,’ &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 188. 


The ROSE of JERICHO, or Christmas Rose. 


A Tale for the Young. Translated from the German. Edited by 
the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Price 28. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS 
IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ George Geith.’ 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. 


By GEORGE 
MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘Bent, Not Broken, sc, Tn 


3 vols. is day. 


GERALD HASTINGS: a New Novel. By 


the Author of * No Appeal.’ In 3 vols. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: a Novel. 


the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BOUGHT with a PRICE: a Novel. By the 


Author of‘ Golden Pippin,’&c. In 1 vol. 


The QUEEN’S SAILORS: 


EDWARD GREEY. 3 vols. 
The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: a Novel. In 
2 vols. [Just ready. 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. > 8 osla. 
ust ready. 
BAPTIZED with a CURSE: a Novel. By 


EDITH 8. DREWRY. 3 vols. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Novel. By 


the * ci of DESART, Author of ‘Only a Woman's Love,’ &c, 
3 vols. 


By 


a Novel. By 


NOTICE.—Reprint of Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s Novels. 


Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in One Volume, price 
Six Shilli 


The RED-COURT FARM. 

ANNE HEREFORD. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 





TinsLtey Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE FAMILY of SUNNYBROW: a Tale of 
Victorious Virtue and Vanquished Vice. By J. B. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Durham: Andrews & Co. 





Now ready, 640 pp. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


R. REED’S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY: a 
Manual of British and Foreign istesy. for. for wn Schools, 
and Families. Part I. Canenclorey. Se 1, | Huey tical 
Tables. — Part Il. The progeny Modern aiverbal Histo 
Part III. The Facts of British History specially developed. 
Apply to Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings, for Prospectus or Specimen 
copy on approval. 
Jarrold & Sons, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 
x * 


E aS mt B EB RB. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 

ON SATURDAY NEXT, the 7th of JANUARY, The Examiner will 
appear in an altered shape. More matter will henceforth be given, and 
it will consist almost entirely of original articles. Emulating the 
example of Leigh Hunt, Amen Fonblanque, and other a. writers 
in the paper, its conductors will labour honestly and heartily to aid 
its reader« in forming sound opinons concerning all important questions 
as they arise. Its = wv as a political and critical journal will 
be retained and ampli: 





Price THREEPENCE. 





Double Volume, large imp. 16mo. cloth gilt, with numerous 
llustrations, price 78. 


UNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 
1870. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of ‘ Parables 
from Nature.’ 
“* Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 


The Guardian says:—‘‘ Chief among the magazines for its own 
special purpose of amusing the young is undoubtedly Aunt Judy's 
Magazine. 

The Spectator says:—“‘ It might almost be said that the reasonable 
among English parents might be divided, a sufficient amount of means 
being supposed, into those who take in Aunt Judy’s Magazine, and 
those who buy it at the end of the ear.” 

The Saturday Review says:—‘* There are certain books which get 
looked for Ly young people at this season almost as eagerly as plum- 
puddings an mince- pies can be, and among these must be reckoned, 
we should imagine, * Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume.’ 

he Athenaum says:—‘‘A beautiful volume, with lovely illus- 


trations. 
—“* This is undoubtedly the best of the children’s 


HL, cameawier says :— 
aga: 

The ‘Pali Mall Gazette says:—It is a capital book, and contains 
viesty of ane pudding as well as of rage! bon-bons. 

e hh Independent says:—“ At the head of the Annuals we 
aan still oa Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume. 

The Nonconformist says :—“ It has every quality which a book of this 
ko should possess. Mrs. Gatty has a genius for the work she carries 
on here. 

N.B.—A NEW VOLUME of AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE was 
commenced in NOVEMBER. Monthly, illustrated, price 6d. 


London: Bell & Daldy. 





NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED, 1870. 
Just published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
RE-FYDD’'S FAMILY FARE. The Young 


Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all matters relating to Cookery 
and Housekeeping. Containing new Bills of Fare for 4 or 6 persons, 
Bills of Fare for Entertainment for 16 to 20 persons, new Reccipts tor 
Soup, Fish, Sweets, Preserves, &c., and Miscellaneous Receipts. Also 
Bills of Family Fore for every day i in the year, which include breakfast 
and dinner for a small family, and dinner for two servants, twelve 
Bills of Fare for Dinner Parties, and two for Evening Entertainments, 
a Dietary for the Sick Chamber, and other useful matter. 

Opinons of the Press. 
“That which strikes us as being a special recommendation in Cre- 
Fydd’s work is that it is to a considerable extent devoted to the task 
of simplifyi ing the daily routine of housekeeping, as practised in every- 
day life.”— Times. 
“The system on which this admirable cookery-book ty , arranged 
is the most comprehensive and simple which can be desire: 
Morning Post. 
“The most useful information afforded under the head of * Things 
worth knowing’ is well worth the price of the entire book.” 
rmy and Navy Gazette. 
* *Ore-Fydd’ has presented the public with a very useful book; 
especially valnakia to ‘ persons about to marry’ on a moderate income.” 
Atheneum. 
“It adds greatly to the practical value of the book to know that 
the whole of the cookery receipts in it have been successfully used with 
the aid of an ordinary range and the appliances usually found in the 
kitchen < U small establishment.”—Jllustrated London News. 
*** Ore-Fydd’s Family Fare.’—Such a book would carry any house- 
wife, resolved = become Pleasantly, ‘killed ae she ought to be, in 


culinary lore, far on her way.”. Year 
“This eareialie written book is a model for utility and good sense. 
It gives precisely the kind of co neimniges — is useful.”"— Lancet. 


“Written to help young housekeepe: one that is really likely to 
be of use to them even if they only pre the. daily bills of fare for the 
kitchen. Cre-Fydd’s information on other matters of domestic economy 
is well worth attending to.”—Globe. 


Also, feap. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
[EALS for the MILLION. By Cre-Fypp, 


Authoress of ‘ Family Fare.’ Suited to incomes varying from 
1001. to 2501. a-year. 
Opinions of the Press. 

***Ore-Fydd’ is a brave cook—there can be no doubt of that among 
those who have tasted and tested (as we have done) the sorceries of her 
cauldron as prescribed in her former ere she descends a scale 
in recommendation of what is wholesome, toothsome, withal cheap ; 
and her book should be in every kitchen of every family enjoying a 
small income. ee neUm. | 

“This small, y and work on cookery, by 
the well-known pan R of * Family ore ami prove a boon, we doubt 
not, to thousands.”"— The Queen. 

** "The book is admirably adapted for the purpose intended. Experi- 
enced as well as inexperienced housewives may derive the greatest 
possible advantage from following the advice given therein.” — Lancet. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 








This Day is published, price 1s. 
HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS’S ‘TAM 
" anche! SHANTER’ and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 
ore Ss, 
Reproduced by the Photo-Chromolith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


London: Adams & seanels, 59, Fleet-street, E. C.; Menzies, Edin- 
burgb ; and all Booksellers. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News. 
papers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and Lists of London Papers, to 
be had on application to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








OTICE.—The following Direct Agents fe th the 
Sale of the ATHEN. ZUM Journal abroad haye been 
appointed :— 
Paris .. os M. Baupry, Rue Bonaparte, 
N. BeLLenceEr, Rue de Riyoli, 
A. ASHER & Co. 


F. SCHNEIDER & Co. 


” 
Berlin .. oe 


in ee oe 
Leipzig os M. Dtrr. 

Vienna ee +» GEROLD & Co. 

Rome .. oe J. SPITTHOEVER, 

Florence .. H. LoxscHer, 

Geneva ie H. Grora. 

St. Petersburg .» THE IMPERIAL Post Officer, 





Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
oF 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 


Published every Fripay, price Fivepence, 


Established in 1841 by the late Prorrssor Lixptey in conjunction 
with Sir JoserH Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or 
abroad. : 

Its prominent features are :— 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with the subjects 
of which the Journal treats. The principles of ANimAL and VaceTaBLe 
Puysro.oey, of Botany, and of Natura History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practica, Horticutture and AGRICULTURE, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management 
of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock ; the details of 
Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Vete- 
rinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the 
Construction, Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden 
or Farm Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 


DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &ec. 


REPORTS of important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &e., 
likely to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 


“The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &c. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 
and interesting information. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal, or such as are likely to be of 
interest to Country Gentlemen. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others. 

NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions; 
such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in their 
respective departments. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive 
circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuab!e 
and interesting feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is 
made. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, 
and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the ‘GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an ut 
usually good MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS of all articles used by 
persons interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


No 22. 
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Now 5 with numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


Oo N ON CIET Y. 
L Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 
EDITORIA 


JANUARY, 1871. 

The PRINCES LOUISE. (With a Portrait.) 
Two LUNGES | for a PEARL. A New Novel tr a p Beguine Author. 

0 Fuvated by F. W. Lawson.) Chaps. I. an 
SOULS in ae. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
PARIS from a BALLOON. By Walter Thornbury. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIFE. 
The WORLD in APPLE-PIE ORDER. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
The DEBUTANTE. A Sketch behind the Scenes. By E. F. Brewtnall. 
yoW AND EVER. By F. T. Palgrave. 
FIGURES versus LANDSCAPE. 
RHINE and RHONELAND. 
OLD LOVES. (Illustrated.) 
NOTES on THEATRES. 
s0ME CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
The FLANEUR. By Edmund Yates. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, W. 


HE FLANEUR. By Epmunp Yates. 
T See LONDON SOCIETY for January. 







































Now ready, 64 pages, imperial 8vo. price 6d. 
HE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, for January, 1871. 
Contents. 


TWO CHRISTMAS-TIDES; or, the Brothers. By the Author of 
‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. * Illustrated. Chaps. I., IL and III. 


BEGINNINGS of YEARS. 

NOTES on the PARABLES. No. I. 

The MONT CENIS PASS. Part I. Seven Illustrations. 
CURIOUS and CHARACTERISTIC WILLS. 
CURRENT NATURAL HISTORY. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Remarks on the New Act. By a 
Government Inspector. 


T0 SAN FRANCISCO and peo. By a London Parson. Two Illus- 
trations. Chaps. I. to IV. 


HOME and HOMES. 
The STORY of ABRAHAM’S CALL. As Told by the Rabbis. 


ASHORT VISIT to SOME WAR HOSPITALS. By Berkeley Hill, 
M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S. With Coloured Plate. 


OUR FRIENDS who SLEEP in the WINTER. 

An INCIDENT in the SIEGE of STRASBURG. Illustrated. 

On CAMEL and HORSEBACK. A Tourin the East. Part I, 

GARDENING, for January.—POETRY.—MISCELLANY. 
With Full-page Plate (in Colours) and 11 Woodcuts, 


















Now ready, handsomely bound in green and gold, imperial 8vo. price 
43. 6d., with gilt edges 5s., forming an Elegant and Useful P: resent, 


HE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. Vol. VI. 
Containing a variety of Instructive and Amusing Papers. Illus- 
trated with 11 Full-page Plates (coloured, tinted, and plain), and 
ismaller Engravings. 

*.* Vols. I. to V., New Series, are still on sale, price 4s. 6d.; also the 
Volume for 1867, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, with 187 Illustra- 
tions, price 7s. 

ey for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77 

; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Pi 
phot and at the Railway Stations. 














, Great Queen-street, 
ccadilly, W. Also by the Book- 














On January 2, price One Shilling, 
[ss E HISTORY of 1870: its Politics, Literature, 


ork, Agriculture, Finance, Commerce, Racing, Boating, 
Grloketing Athletics, Billiards, Science, &c.; including t e Story of 
the War. Nearly 200 pages of Original Articles on the leading subjects 
of the year. By Writers of Position and Authority in their Several 
Departments. 
Contained in 
THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL, 
THE XEW YEAR'S SUPPLEMENT TO THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 
London: W, H. Allen & Co.; and all Booksellers. 

















No. LXXVI., JANUARY, 1871, price 3s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (pub- 
lished by authority of the Medico-Psychological Association). 
Edited by HENRY MA LEY, M.D., and JOHN SIBBALD, M.D. 


Contents. 
A Further Note on the Alleged Increase of Lunacy. By C. Lockhart 
—-z- M.D. ed 


The Family System as applied 4 the Treatment of the Chronic Insane. 
By W. Lauder Lin 
Cli: nical Instruction in [nsanit ty. By John Sibbald, M.D. 
Illustrations of the Influence of the Mind upon the Body in Health 
jisease. Daniel H. Tuke, M.D. 


and 
The 1 | Microscopical natomy of the Brain and Spinal Cord _ a Case of 
mbecility, associated with Duchenne’s Paralysis. yy W. B. 
Heston F.R.C, 
‘ured Ribs in Insane Patients. By George J. Hearder, “ D. 
Observations on a Peculiar Conaien = of the Bones of Two Insane 





ee who had By Edward Latham Ormerod, 
Conasianal Notes of the Quarter:—Masked Epilepsy—French Maisons 
le Santé— Fractured 


ibs in Insane Patients—Statistics in French 
“Sones of Recent on on. Mental Setence— Eetseepent of Frenc! 
and German Psychologica! News, &c. 

(To be me Quarterly. ) 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


HE == BOOK for 1871.—Thoroughly revised, 
with an Appendix, or Index of Names contained in the 
Vv ee oe, int addition. he ROYAL KALENDAR and COURT and 
CITY REGISTER for England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 
London: R. & A. Suttaby, 2, Amen-corner; and other Proprietors. 














Now ready, price 5. 
EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK 
for JANUARY, 1871. The most complete Court Guide 


published. 
Office, 60, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


W HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1871, price 1s., 

or neatly half bound, 18. 6d., will be found the most useful 
Present that can be given to Young Persons coqnees in Business, Boys 
returning to School, and to all Persons engaged in Tuition. 


MESES. KELLY & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 


POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY for 1871 
(72nd year), prices 36s., 158., and 10s. with Map. 
(7th 


SIX HOME COUNTIES DIRECTORY 
Edition), price 40s., with Maps. 

BUILDING TRADES DIRECTORY, comprising 
every Trade and Profession in any way connected with the Archi- 
tectural and B Trades t England, Scotland and 
Wales, price 258. 

ENGINEERS and IRON and METAL TRADES 
DIRECTORY, being a Companion Work to the above, price 308. 


Kelly & Co., 51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W.C. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 














New and Cheaper Edition, revised throughout, crown 8vo price 68. 


YHE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and OTHER 
DOCUMENTS RELATING to the HISTORY of CHRIST. 
Translated from the Originals » Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c. With 


Notes, Scripture 
By B. HARRIS COW PER. 

“* A convenient and scholarly edition. Spectator. ee 

“The version is well and the s P 
prove his neqgunintnuee with such literature. »_ Athenaeum 

* Both the translation and the introduction are most praiseworthy. 

His general ¢ eareey of the literature of the subject is complete without 
being di —Literary Church 


ee Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 














Just published, Second Edition, revised throughout, price 78. 6d. 


N the POPULAR NAMES of BRITISH 
PLANTS ; being an on merge of the Origin and Meanin; 
of the Nemes of our Indigenous most commonty Cultivate: 
Species. By a egg ser PRI OR, M.D. F.LS. &e. 
Williams fr No 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
.C.; and 20, Sout Frederick: street, Edinburgh. 













A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 





ONE OF THE MOST ACCEPTABLE NEW YEAR'S GIFTS IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


MIUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

















TERMS, for a CONSTANT SUCCESSION of the NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


THREE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, delivered Weekly, free of cost, in any part of London, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 








COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, or TEN GUINEAS per ANNUM, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


Revised Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


City OrricE—4, KinG-sTREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











NOTICE. 


URKE’S LANDED GENTRY.—The Fifth Edition 
of Sr BERNARD BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY is Now 
Ready, Revised, Enlarged and Corrected throughout, complete in 
Two Volumes, royal 8vo. price Three Guineas. 

Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall, London. 








MR. FRISWELL’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, price 7e. 6d. 
MODERN MEN of LETTERS HONESTLY 
CRITICISED. zt J. HAIN FRISWELL. 
x very outspoken, but at the same time very just. The 


“ Very fran 
book iow one of the most delightful we have read for some time: fresh, 
| ye seat in te ull of honest criticism, and wonderfully 
vy 





Mail, 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 





MR. BALDWIN BROWN'S NEW WORK. 
FIRST PRIN CIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL 


: Essays on the Church i 
BROWA: $ we e +> me and Society. By J. PaLDwiN 


Works by the same Author, 


. Misread Passages of Scripture. First and 
Second Series. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


. The Divine Mysteries: the Divine Treat- 
maf of Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. Second Edition, 


" Idolatries, Old and New: their Cause and 
. The Divine Life in Man. Second Edi- 


tion, 78. 6d. 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


—~>—_ 
Now Ready, price 6d., the First Number of 


THE PREACHER’S LANTERN. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE for the PULPIT and the PEW. 
Contents. 
1. The Witness of Heathenism and Tradition to some of the Great 
Teachings of Revelation. No. I. Serpent Worship. 
2. Our Pulpit Models. 
3. ee Damas of the Race in its Fall and its Future. I. Origina? 


4. Texts Illustrated by Anecdote, Incident, and Simile. 
5. Contributions of Extra-Christian Literature to Christian Teaching. 
6. Stray Side Lights on Scripture Texts. 
7. Live Coals for our Prayer Meeting. 
Our sae School A % Noe T. Children and Houses. 
.. rs of Precious Stones—The Beautiful Snow. 
10. Notices of Pooks. 


*,* Post free for six stamps. 


po 


me oO 





Annual Subscription, 6s. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CV. for JANUARY, price 6s. 
Annual Subscription, including postage, 21s. prepaid. 
Contents. 
. The Amer ican Press. 
aoe io are Hm ion on Internati 
the Explorations in. Palestine. 
. Early Sieges of Paris. 
. Nonconformity in Wales 
. Tregelles’ Greek New Testament. 
The War of 1870. 
y 





1 Coinage. 








+ 


ey. 





“OLD MERRY’S” MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Now Ready, price 4d., the JANUARY Number of 


é ce 
MERRY and WISE. Edited by ‘‘Old Merry.” 
The arrangements for 1871 include numerous HANDSOME 
PRIZES ever — for the best Answers to Puzzles, besides twa 
SPLENDID PRE ENTS to Subscribers, details respecting which 
will be Cand in the: January Number. Specimen Copy post free for 
four stamps. 

The | ee of* seas and Wise’ are bound up at the end of the vear. 
nd form a ,superd Gift-book, under the title of‘ OLD MERR rs 
ANNUAL, ote 68., of which the Atheneum (Dec. 24/ speaks in 

the follow ‘ng terms :— 

“The articles in * Old Merry’s Annual’ have 
parts, but they are now bound up in ye with a 
nated cover. It isa gift for any good child in Christend 
Beeape; or, the Capture of Breda,’ a tale of the Netherlands, is excel- 
lent; ‘Jessa’s Su rprises* isa Pyles easant story; and there are good 
trenslatinns of two good tales adame Pressensé. ‘The Autobio- 
graphy of a Drop of Water’ is delightful ; there is monthly chat on al? 
sorts of subjects, useful and entertaining. things are as 
numerous as plums in a Christmas pudding, and there are few juvenile 

readers who will not find something to suit them in this volume.” 


CIRCULATION, UPWARDS OF 20,000 MONTHLY. 
The MOTHER’S FRIEND.—The January 


Number is now Ready, price One Penny, with a full-page Illustra- 


sopeemt in monthly 
a pale illumi- 
* Walter’s 





on. 
“ A very suitable work to circulate among our cottage homes.” 
Literary World. 
Sixpence Monthly, 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for 


sAnUARy: contains a fine Portrait of the Rev. ROBERT MOF- 
FAT, th d Mi 'y from ica. 








Now Ready, price 3d., the JANUARY Number of 


THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


Contents :—An Introdnction to the Books of the old Testament, 
Chapter I., by Rev. M. J. -A.—K ited Life, t 
vaes W. McC cCall, Wal Biblical Interpretation, Chapter L, by B: 

rd K. Pie D.D.—* The Holy Child J . nd Suggestive 
fiiate mS a Bible Class Teacher—The Way and the Life, Chapters I. 
and I. ya Layman—The Ark nae Dagon, by Rev. Francis L. Pattorr 
—‘Scripture by Scripture,’ by J. 8. Jewell i, M.D D.—The Inquiry Column 
—Thoughts for Spare Moments—Our Libra: 
*,* Specimen copy post free for 4 stamps, Annual Subscription 4s. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row 





Now Ready, price 1s. 6d. stiff covers ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; postage 7d. 


The CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK fer 





1871. the of the tional Union f. ¥ 
1870, Seneral Stati tice of the Benomination, and other Miecella- 
neous I ith s of New Churches. 





London: HODDER a eroveNtor, z, Paternoster-row. 
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A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR ALL MEMORABLE DAYS. 


Pocket Edition, 32mo. cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; 18mo. 28. 6d.; and in various 
handsome bindings, from 2s. to 178. 6d. 


EEPSAKE SCRIPTURE TEXT-BOOK ; with 
Preface by the Rev. J.C. RYLE, B.A. Containing a Striking 
Text for each Day’s Meditation, and a beautiful Verse of Sacred Poetry, 
with Ruled Space for the purpose of a Diary, or to collect Autographs 
of Friends. 
Simpkin & Co.; Seeley & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Houlston & Sons; and 
of all Booksellers, Stationers and Fancy Dealers. 





Sixth Edition, ready January 2, 187), 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness the 
PRINCE of WALES 

HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 
- KINGDOM; or, Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy. Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 

College, Oxford. Containing 
All the Untitled as well as all the 
Titled Aristocracy of England, 

Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, 
rons. 


or hold Official or other County 
Positions. 
All the Lord-Lieutenants. 
All the Deputy- Lieutenants. 
All the High Sheriffs. 
Al All those who from Birth or 
All the Knights. Position are entitled to rank as 
All those who bear Courtesy Titles ‘County Families.’ 


The COUNTY FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, and Appointment of each person; his Heir 
{apparent or presumptive); the Patronage at his disposal: a Record of 
the Offices which he has held; together with his Town Address and 
Country Residences. 

All the information is compiled from materials collected from the 
families themselves, and every exertion is used to render the Work 
thoroughly accurate and reliable. 

In one Splendid Volume, 11,000 Families, over 1,000 pages super-royal, 
beautifully bound, gilt edges, price 2/. 10s. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





GLASGOW COLLEGE, 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d 
NTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES 
Delivered at the Opening of 
The UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
By Professors LUSHINGTUON, CAIRD, BERRY and YOUNG, 
With a Prefatory Notice of the New Buildings, by 
Professor ALLEN THUMSON. 
{ A few Copies have been printed on large paper, with Photograph by 
nnan, price 4s. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
5 by all Booksellers in Glasgow. 





Now ready, 8vo. with Plates, 3s. 
O* EQUAL-SURFACE PROJECTION for 
MAPS of the WORLD; and its Application to certain Anthro- 
pological Questions. By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS. L. & E., Astro- 
nomer Royal for Scotland. 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh ; Hamilton, Adams & Co. London 


This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo. in cloth, 5s. 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES; 
or, an Inquiry into the State of the Dead. With a Demonstration 
from the Bible that the Atonement was NUT made on the Cross, but 
among the “ Spirits in Prison.” 
By the Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D., 
Principal of Walton College, Liverpool. 
** A masterpiece of thought and research.”— Liverpool Leader. 
** The true theory.”—St. James’s Chronicle. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 

















This day, crown &vo. price 8s. 6d. 
NSANITY and its TREATMENT: Lectures 
on the Treatment, Medical and Legal, of INSANE PATIENTS. 
By G. FIELDING BLANDFORD, M.D. Oxon, F.R.C.P., Lecturer 
on Psychological Medicine at the School of St. George’s Hospital 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HE DEVIL: his Origin, Greatness, and De- 


cadence. Translated from the French of the Rey. ALBERT 
REVILLE, D.D. 
A Fine Paper Edition, of which only a limited number are printed, 5s. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





yMPseraL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,750,0000.; 
and in respect of Annuities only 6561. per annum. net 
The ga actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
72,6211. 
“Of the Subseribed Capital of 750,0007., only 75,0007. is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
~ SOCIETY. 
Tnstituted 1821. 

The Rates of this Society are the same as other Offices, while 
— returns have beeu made to the parties insured amounting to 
392.4301, 

This Office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in the 
oo of claims, 2,540,542. having been paid to Insurers for losses 

oy fire. 

In pecot of the public confidence in the principles and conduct of 
this Establishment, it will suffice to state that the total business now 
exceeds 90,000,002. 

No charge is made for Policies. Duty repealed. 

Offices : 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
A THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The security offered by this Society is undoubted: a Statement of its 
Funds may be obtained on application. 

Policies can be effected at Annual, Half-yearly, or Quarterly Pre- 
miums: the Rates will be found to be especially low for young lives. 

Endowment Assurances granted. 

Persons assuring now participate in Eighty per cent. of the Profits, 
which are distributed every five years according to the conditions of 


the Society’s Prospectus. 
JOHN G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
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WILL BE READY IN DECEMBER, 


Price Six Shillings, 


A NEW POEM, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STORY OF A LIFE,’ 


A ROL D ERLE: 
A BIOGRAPHY. 


London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 


H 





VALUABLE LITERARY PRESENT. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 4to. 31. 3s. 


ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA: 


AN HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE, BUILDINGS, AND NEIGHBOURHO0pD 
OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By ROBERT BURN, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Eighty-five fine Engravings by Jewitt, and Twenty-five Maps and Plans. 
‘We are taken through every part of Rome and the neighbourhood by a guide who is at once a laborious antiquarian and 


a finished scholar... .. Any one who desires to make an addition of great and permanent value to the library of some aspi 
after the higher scholarship cannot find a better choice than this volume.”—Spectator, Dec. 10. - — 


Cambridge: Dricuton, Bett & Co. London: Bett & Darpy. 
IN THE PRESS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


HENRY LORD BROUGHAM; 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


The First Volume will be published in January, with an Engraving from the Portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 





The Work will be completed in Three Volumes Octavo. 


Witttam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 





VOL. VII. 


Published This Day, contains— 


&—& S C H Y L UV S. 


By REGINALD S. COPLESTON, B.A., 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 








The previous Volumes contain— 

1. HOMER: The ILIAD. By the Editor. 
2. HOMER: The ODYSSEY. By the Same. 
3. HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayne, M.A. 
4. CHSAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
5. VIRGIL. By the Editor. 
6. HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 

A Volume will be published Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 


Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


Just Published, 3 vols. post Svo. 
SIX MONTHS HENCE; 


BEING PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF MARIA (née) SECRETAN. 


“The book is of that now uncommon order that should be read rather than described, and it is eminently worthy of the 
reading.....This striking work altogether has so much of literature in it as to make it notable as a red-letter fact in the fictio 
of the day.”—Morning Post. : j hal 

‘*A weird and unquestionably an extraordinary book. We grant at once its power and its unconventionality. I be 
nothing in common with the ordinary three-volume novel.....We must unhesitatingly own both its cleverness and its eee 
....We find ourselves absorbing every line, carried along by the power of description, the ingenuity of construction, the 
psychological detail, and the strange fascination of a not over pleasant but still most powerful story.” —Observer. me 

“The story is original, so far as our knowledge extends ; and we may add, that it is developed with ——— ee 

urday Review. 


Suita, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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CHARING CROSS, LONDON. *_Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND _ LIFE 
H INSURANCE ped 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C. 

The oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still con- 
ducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to Members in each Department. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members 
of Five Years" standing and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year 
on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for 
the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per 
cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


pHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, LomMBARD-STREET 





Slst December, 1869. 


aid on Life Policies to this date £816,106 
ate in Abatement of Premiums do.............2++. 600,773 


nee 







cumulated Fund . 
Prevent V Jalue of Life Premiums.. 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (3,246,5471.) . 
Present Value of Life Annuities (9,0951. per annum) 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be 
had on application to the Secretary. 


GporrisH PROVIDENT 


21,290,626 
1,309,352 


i 
65,595 





INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: 6, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
London Office: 18, King William-street, E.C. 
Established 1837. 


The PREMIUMS usually charged for 1,0002. (with Profits) will here 
assure in most cases 1,200. to 1,2500. from the first—being equivalent to 
an immediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cen’ 

The whole SURPLUS belongs to the Members, ‘and, being reserved 
for those who prove good lives, large Ronuses in addition have been, 
and may be expected to be, given. 

POLICIES, say for 1,000/., which have shared at the three septennial 
investigations, have already been increased to 1,400/., 1,600l., and even 

£001, 





"Its Terms are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of 
intending Assurers. They are specially adapted to the case of Pro- 
visions under Family Settlements or otherwise, where it is of impor- 
tance to secure from the first, for the smallest present outlay, a 
competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 

The ACCUMU LATED FUNDS exceed 1,750,0001. Notwithstanding 
its low rates, no Office of equal age has so large a Fund, or shows 80 
large an increase from year to year. 

Copies of the Annual Report, with every information, will be given 
on application. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
11, LOMBARD-STREET, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman — James Goodson, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. = G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. +. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 
— Wm. Curtis, Esq. Soin Martin, Esq. 
harles F. Devas, Esq. Augustns Prevost, Esq. 
Francie Hart D ke, Esq. ‘Aleohemn J. Robarts, Esq. 
R. Farquhar, Bart. William Steven, Esq. 
Oe bbs ald Hamilton, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq. M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS must_be 
RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before 
the 9th of January. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary’s Valuation and 
Statement of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free on 
application to the Company’s Agents, or to the Secretary. 


U NIon ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
No. 81, CORNHILL, and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
Directors, ee &e. 
J. Remington Mills, Esq. 
Joseph Trueman Mills, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. 
John Thornton Rogers, Esq. 
George Smith, Esq. 








James Bentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britien, Esq. 
Charles Charrington, Esq. 
Beriah Drew, Esq. 

John Hibbert, Esq. 
Edmund Holland, Esq. 
Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. 
Wm. Liddiard, Esq. 

George Meek, Esq. 


Step mes, — 

W. Foster White, Esq. 
Colonel Wilson, Alderman. 
Sir Digby Wyatt. 


FIRE INSURANCES due at CHRISTMAS should be paid within 
fifteen days from the 25th of December 


The Funds of the Company are invented exclusively in ae 
Securities, and amount to more than 1,250,0002; and the Annual In- 
come from all sources is over 180,0001, 


e Directors are ready to receive proposals for inentng reperty 
generally, at equitable xones, against the risk of FIR. "All lose 
promptly and liberally settled 


An Insurance may be made for seven years by pre-payment of six 
times the annual premium. 


ant advantages offered by the LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Com- 


Its age and large capital afford perfect security. 
The premiums are very moderate. 
The bonuses distributed have been large. 


The published Accounts gv e the fullest details as to the 
position of the Socie 


CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 


A i # A MILLION 

Has been Paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 5s. insures 1,0001.at Death, and an 
njury. 





Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for I 
For particulars apply to = Clerks at the Railway Stations, tothe 


Agents, or at th 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





J. NICOLL’S WINTER DRESS for BOYS 
e at HOME for the HOLIDAYS. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s. 
Morning Suits, from 2 
Evening Dress Suits, f1 om 558. 
Highland Suits, from 31s. 6d. 

Frieze Cloth egy _— years of age, 15s. 6d. ; six years, 178. ; 
— nag 188. 6d. ; ars, 208. ; — years, 2ls. 6d.; fourteen 
yea and sixtee! - oy 248. 

Milled 2 Melton Pilot and Witney Gvereoate, four years of age, 228. 6d.; 
six years, 248. 6d. ; eight years, 268. 6d.; ten years, 288. 6d. ; twelve 
years, 30s. 6d. ; fourteen years, 32s. 6d., and sixteen years, 342. éd. 

Specialties i in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, k&e., suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is charged for cash 
payments. Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
oe in a few hours. 


H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 
— 114, 116, 118, 120, Regut-ctnedt, 5 - 
LONDON .. .. 41, 44 and 45, Warwick-street, W 
22; Cornhill, E.C. 
10, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 


PrENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. — Buyers of the above 
ore before Sage | ape vs a presccorene BUR 
The ssortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES. RANGES, Cc TMNEY- PIECES, “FIRE-IRONS and 
General IRONMONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, ania ee of design, or 


BRANCHES .. .. 











Black Register Sto oe to £9 5 0 
Bright do. with unin ‘ornaments to 3310 0 
Bronzed Fenders ........... to 512 0 
Steel and Or- —. Fenders to 3 0 0 
Chimney- Pieces, from to 100 0 0 
Fire-Irons, the Set of Three, rom. to 410 0 


OAL SCOOPS. —WELLIAM S. —— has 


with ane gold ornamentation, from 15s. 6d.; higiy fa finished aad orna- 
ment tted with imitation ivory hand! 508. 
There is also a choice selection of wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and 
brass mountings. William 8. Burton confidently asserts his to be the 
largest, and at the same time the best and most varied assortment in 
the world. 

Wi eo 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ir by. f t 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, Crea. upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and 








TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 


Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Suow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


Caer ce CErerae GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
LE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM~—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


(eases NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- [o—— 

with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. ts of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


HOsEYCoMB SPONGES. — These Sponges are 
ell adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 
finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine -‘<om 
ones. —METCA \LFE, BINGLEY & CO Oxford-street, W. 
Toilet Brush (by . the Prince of of Wales, 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—BRANDIES. 
90, 92, WIGMORE- aetna, London, W. 


No. 1. Family Sherry . af Ede 1. ed Cognac. 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry . Cognac. 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry . = lik i Sen Cognac. 


ARI E OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
rs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite aaatons to their extensive 
arock of CHOICE OLD PORT, aclorwes and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, coabcaling all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate pri 
Wines for Ordinary Use :— 























Claret 14g. 188. 208. 248. 308. 368. per dozen. 
Sherry 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
| eee ok oo 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Champagne oeeee 36s, 428. 488. 608. per dozen. 
Hock and Moselle...... 4 7 oe | per dozen. 
Fine old Pale Brand: dozen. 


y-- 848. per 
HEDGES & BUTLER. 155, BEGENT-STREET LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHT A 


Originally, cotsblished A.D. 1667. 


RANT’'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
from the fine oat Morella, besides being the —y delicious 
Liqueur, is recommended by Medical Men of high standing in all cases 








of on and for various Internal Disorders. It ma: obtained 
through any Wine Merchant, or direct from T. G Distiller, 
Maidstone, at 428. per dozen case. 

M. YOUNGE Cc O.’S 


October B: movings of INDIA tt. and EDINBURGS ALES, 
of the finest aualty, id in the hest state of oa paeee, me be 
obtained in cas and bottle 3 Bottlers and the p Retailers 
in the og P pi m. Younger 
& ~ -* bm we Hh Trade Mark on each label, as other ‘Brands are 
Breweri 


ies—Edinburgh. London Offices—Belvedere-road, 8.E, 








LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
° and CONDIMENTS, 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of thecelebrated eos and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and-CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation a“ their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- -square) ; a 18, Trinity-street, London. 


HARVEY’ S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

of this celebrated Sauce are XEN requested 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenb; 


AUCE.—-LEA & PERRINS.— 














THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
P d by C i 8, “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Pp the appetite and aids d 





UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of weil-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


KFPFSs's COCOA. 











(FBATEFUL—COoM FORTING. 





KrPFs’s COCOA. 





REAKFAST— ob A S COCOA. 


The very agreeable t has rendered 
ita general favourite. Made surly with odin = or milk. Sold 
only in tin-lined Packets, labe! 


JAMES EPPS & CO., _ Chemists, London. 








THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & C0.’S 
BXTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 


YN 
C for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


USE ONLY THE 
G LD & HB Ft S&B DP 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


(anaes PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS for all who Court the G d Festi e 
HOWLA ND Sata CASA Boat ve Scenes. 
preserver an past at the air beyond all precedent. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. -e - 
for imparting a radiant tee to An Compl lexion and a softness and 
elicac: 
ROWLAND’S obont OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for giving a pearl-like eet “jy —* the + aad and a pleasing fragrance 
Sold by all Chemists a1 —~ 4 Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ ROWLAND’S ” articles. 


(CoCcKLE’ Ss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 118. 


COocKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


COockKLeE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS 
In Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 4e. 6d. and lle. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 18. 1}4., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lle. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


The best pemesy for ACIDITY of _ STOMACH, HEART. 
BURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the best mild 


aperient for Delicate Constitutions especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. “ eres Vast - 


mer & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all 


Chemists throughout the World. 
Foes AN D FROSTS. 


One of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
Taken two or three times a day, relieves the most violent Cough, and 
protects weak lungs from all the irritation of fogs and frosts. 
They give instant relief to ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, 
COLDS, and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 


Price 1s. lid. per Box. By all Druggists. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


JANUARY. Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contents. 
The GERMAN EMPIRE. By Professor Von Sybel. 
BALZAC’S NOVELS. By Leslie Stephen. 
TQ WHAT EXTENT IS ENGLAND PROSPEROUS? 
Faweett, M.P. 
The ee of FRENCH DESIGNS upon GERMANY. By 


for 


By Henry 


SHELLEY in 1812—13: an Unpublished Poem. By W. M. Rossetti. 
FRANCE in 1870. By George Meredith. 

The CLAIMS of WOMEN. By Viscountess Amberley. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 


The OW her tet REVIEW on the ENGLISH LAND QUES- 
TIVO . Seebohm. 


By F 
SOME CRITICAL NOTICES. By Sheldon Amos. 


To be publishes t = Six Monthly Parts, price 12s. each, the First 
rt to be issued in January, 1871, 


r 7 

The KER AMIC GALLERY, comprising 
Six Hundred Illustrations of Rare, Curious, and Choice Examples 
of Pottery and Porcelain, from the Earliest "Times to the Prese nt, 
selected by the Author from the British Museum, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the Geological Museum, and various ps im 
Collections. With Historical Notices and Descriptions. By V 
LIAM CHAFFERS, Author of ‘ Marks and Monograms on Mot. 
tery and Porcelain,’ *‘ Hall Marks on Plate,’ &. 


CLEMENT MAROT, 
By HENRY MORLEY. 


ANIMAL PLAGUES; their History, 
Nature, and Prevention. By G. FLEMING, R. 4 F.R.G., 
Author of * Horse-shoes and Horse- shoeing.’ Lemy 8v 
tia’ the press. 


and other Studies, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 188. (Ready. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD. By Parker 


GILLMORE. With many Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 


EVENTS and INCIDENTS from the BAT- 
TLE-FIELDS. By Count DE LA CHAPELLE, French Corre- 
~~ of the Standard at the Seat of War. 1 vol. crow @ Bre. 

. 6d. eady 


The INTELLIGENCE and PERFECTI- 


BILITY of ANIMALS, from a Philosophic Point of View. With 
a few Letters on Man. By CHARLES GEORGES LERvOY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 73. 6d. (Ready. 


MADELINE: a Poem. By THomas Gorpon 


HAKE, M.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Next week. 





NEW NOVELS. 
WHYTE MELVILLE’'S NEW NOVEL, 


- CONTRABAND. Second Edition. [Ready. 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘Guy 


Livingstone.’ Ln a few days. 


MARGRAVINE. By W.G. Craven. In 


2 vols. with Illustrations. [Ready. 
ON CREDIT. By Lapy Woop. 2 vols. 
INFLUENCE. By Mrs. Brooxrie.p. 


(Shortly. 
RALF SHIRLAUGH. By E. Peacock. 
3 vols. 


The. VALUE. of FOSTERTOWN. 


By 
A. MADONELAN. 2 vols. a 


Ouida’s Novels. 


: a Romance. . Crown 6vo: cloth, 5e. 

Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 58. 
TWO FLAGS. |Crown Bro. 58. 
Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 52. 
d Stray. Crown 8vo. 53. 
is Own Hand. Crown 8vo, 53. 
de Vigne. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


, STRATHMORE; or, Wro 
HELD n BONDAGE; or, 
K. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Whyte Melville’s Novels. 


The WHITE ROSE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
bag a Tale of the Last Century. New Edition. 
clo 

The — of BRIDLEMERE. New Edition. 
cloth 

** BONES and I”*; or, the Skeleton at Home. 

SONGS and VERSES. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 
And INSIDE the BAR. New Edition. Post 8yo. boards, 28.; 
cloth, 2e. 6d. 

« M or N”: a Novel. In 2 vols. Sis. 


Crown 8yvo. 
Crown &vo. 


Crown 8vo. 58. 


CHAPMAN & 


A FRESH FIELD FOR TOURISTS. 
TRY LAPL AND: a Fresh Field for Sum- 


mer Tourists. ALEXANDER H. HUTCHINSON, Captain 
R. A. Witha we and Illustrations. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
38. 

The Times. Oct. 5. 

“ This is the title of a lively little book, giving an account of a sum- 
mer excursion made in June and July 1369, by Captain Hutchinson, 
R.A., accompanied by his wife ..We must bid adieu to this pleasant 
book, and we only hope that next summer there may be several pairs 
willing to try Lapland for their holiday.” 


FIVE WEEKS in a BALLOON. A 
Voyage of Expleeniion sn8 Discovery in Central Africa. Taken 


from the French of J VERNE. With sixty-four Illustra- 
tions by Riou. Post 8vo. 8s. 


The Daily News, May 16, 1870. 

** Not the least attractive features of the book are its illustrations by 
the French artist, M. Riou. They have been cut on the wood by 
French engravers ‘also, and their ania of fantastic drollery and pic- 
turesqueness reminds us of some of the earliest, and less ambitious, 
designs of Gustave Doré. In number they amount to sixty-four, and 
the artist has shown mach ingenuity in varying them. Beautiful bits 
of tropical scenery occur in some, in others the balloon is seen sailing 
through cloud, or mist, or bare bright heavens; while in others again, 
the vast machine is beheld torn, rent, or dragged out of shape by the 
several mishaps incidental to aeronautics. In fact the balloon itself is 
quite a character, and the character is capitally sustained.” 


Tg al '\TT YT T ~ 

The AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: 
Handbook. 1. Extent and Effect of Field Work upon Women 
and Children—2. Food and Wages—3. Cottages and Allotments— 
4. Education—5. Hiring—6. Injurious Influences: the Public- 
House, Poaching—7. Beneficial Infiuences: Clubs, Co-operation— 
8. Large and Small Farms—9. General Summary. By T. E. 
KEBBEL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 68. 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING: 


their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses. By GEORGE FLEMING, 
R.E. F.R.G.S., &. In demy 8vo. 210 Engravings, 21s. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA 
A Journal of Travel and Adventure while engaged in the Surv «l 
of a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean, during 1867—8. Ne 
and Cheaper Edition. .. l vol. demy 8vo. with 20 Chromos and 
numereus Woodcuts, 188. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE and 
the POLICY of COUNT BEUST. A Political Sketch of Men and 
Events from 1866 to 1870. By an ENGLISHMAN. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 92. 

Parr I. The New Constitution. 
é II. Foreign Policy. 
+» ILI. Question of the Nationalities, Electoral Reform, the 
Ministerial Crisis. 


GLENMAHRA; or, the woe Highlands. 


With Illustrations. Grown bvo. 63. Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, 
Bart. (the Forester), Author of * The! iver’s Side,’ &c. &. 


CURIOSITIES of TOIL, and other Papers. 


By Dr. WYNTER, Author of ‘Our Social Bees,’ ‘Curiosities of 
Civilisation,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 188. 


PRIMITIVE MAN. Translated from the 


French of LOUIS FIGUIER, and illustrated with thirty Scenes 
of Primitive Life, and two hundred and thirty-three Figures of 
Objects belonging to the Pre-Historic Ages. Demy 8vo. 128. 


MAMMALIA. Their various 
Habits, popnlarye: rene by typical Species. 
French by LOUI GUIER. 

Engravings. 


and 


Taken from the 
. With two hundred and sixty-seven 


Orders 


Saar or 0. 163. 


The ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES, and 


at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By PAUL LACROIX 

(Bibliophile Jacob). Beautifully illustrated wtth nineteen Chromo- 
er Plates, and four hundred Woodcuts. In 1 vol. royal 
8vo. 31s. 6 


TAT ° 

UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and 
Miners. By L. SIMONIN. Translated, adapted to ihe present 
state of British Mining, and edited by H. W. BRISTOWE, 
F.R.S., of the Geological Survey, &c. 8vo. with 160. Engrav- 
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